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PREFACE 


Tuhning out of Pall Mall, I was ttansflMd by the steely gaM of 
Mr. Augustus John. 'Hullo, Rikki,’ he said; ‘still di^jng?" 'Hullo, 
AugiKtU-V I irpltcd; ‘still sketching ?* Wcboih grunted and passed 
on. A eh^incp recollectioit of that momentous inKfchange has 
solved tny publldter’s pitsblem of a title for these pages. My own 
sequel to ray last chapter, had been ‘Twenty Years Asleep,’ 
hut the eye of experience would lave nodiing ofit. Sleep, it appeals^ 
is not 3 Ttaritetablc coinraodity, Dig^ng for the past, on tlie Dther 
land, apparently is, Pulvis et urnht^ ate news. 'The popular Press 
has long found it prof] cable not merely to report but even to promote 
archaeological excavation; so diat the other day in Gncirroati I 
scaroely gave the matter a second diot^bt when 1 found the eminent 
excavator of Troy at work in a comfortable study amidst ihe 
machinery of ihe newspaper which is his generous patron. And now 
radio follows suit and h, I undetstand, spoosoring a highly technic^ 
archaeological enterprise hi the Mcdilertanean, Yes, digging is 
news, and I have no doubt dui my publisher is wise in inscribing it 
upon my title-pge. 

‘Still digging' recalls by Implication the considerable stretcli of 
time covered b>' fois dironklc. In an unusual measure, the period 
has been O'lie of transition in the history of archaeological craftsman¬ 
ship. During the years before the First World War archaeology was 
still an unorganized discipline, its tedmiqucs were laigely un¬ 
evolved. Systematic training did not, and could not, emst, and 
archaeological posts were in any case nearly non-existent. The past 
had no future in it. Today the picture a of another kind. Most of 
our universities now have chaits or lectureships in archaeology, 
and every year some Imndreda of our young men and women 
receive instruenon in the subject. Tlie distant past is being com¬ 
bined, as never before, with the complexities of the present in a 
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lengthening petspecriw which at least provides a sort of workii^ 
substitute for philcBOj^y and at best a lEissunng context for our 
own antics and absurdities. It is my present privilege to dt on 
Thursday evcoitigs in an iiuposiiig diair at BurlLngton House and 
to lisDen to the kiesi news of human indssitudes from any tpiarKT 
of the g;lobe and from any monient within the last half-rnillion yeats* 
Not all of thb sniiTb tender to the taste ; some of k been cooked 
a mfie long. But by and large it is a varid and exdttfig pabulum, 
very differcni from the unsophisdcaied dietry of my youth* MuA 
sdeDi:^ has gone to tbe making of it, from basic geolqgy to aromic 
rc$eard:i^ for today archaeology toudifis all manner of skills and 
inquiries wliich wm alkci to it in my youth- It has^ as I say* been 
discovered not merely by the public but even hy the profesois* and 
its surging expansion alike in the academic and in the less academic 
world haTbcen the ejcpcrienoe of a siogle generation* In the interval 
of war, tills doiihlfi development of the sdentific cofisaousncss has 
been for me an absorbing speimuJe or even, as an otxasional 
parddpanti an absorbing advcnrure which, on the whole, I would 
□Dt have cxchingcd for any other detiny. 

The following p^es arc mcrstly abstracted from old notebooks 
and letters scribbled in many odd pbces and usually in the imme¬ 
diate shadow of the episodes to w^fcJch they tekee* If they qualify 
at all for a modest place in the genre of a lively half-century they do 
so only within tbe meaning of De Quinoey when lie wrote that the 
least things and the greatest aie bound togeiber as elements equally 
essentia] of the mysterious imiveme/ 




1. Boyhood in the Provinces 


For R quarter of a centufy I have been an amhaeologjst, a destroyer 
of the past, and for nine or an a*aive yens a gmuier^ helping a 
little, I suppose, to biUld the futun on good consmittive high* 
explosive. In neither i*le have I been very important, but I iwve 
not been a mere supernumerary. The Interest of this episodic 
record, if it have interest, is that it represents an average life in one 
of the great formadve periods of Itistorj'. 

As an ardiKiotoBist I have no doubt discovered the tub and 
overlooked Diogenes. As a gunner I have doubdess at the 

mountain and hit the hapless mouse. In both opmdo I Iwve 
striven with deiachment tempered by an equahlc enthusiasm. 1 do 
not bebW in much esospt hard work, which serves as an antidote 
to disillusion and a substitute for faith. Spiritual aloofoess. in spite 
of esperiment, lias been as nearly as possible complex In my 
time, the volcano has spouted itt ashes and entombed a landsap^ 
but, with the Plinys, I have sate on a hill apart and liken^ ^ 
deadly Veauvian column to a fir^tiufc The ash deswop and th™ 
fatmies; meanwhile it » a pictine like any other. At ns tot, this 
book will he little more than a soap-book; probably few livw a« 
otherwise, save those of the very successful or the very humdrum. 


"When 1 last looked Upon Vesuvius, I was 5,000 feet ***^|** 
and ia toothless miw was fhaned in a ruff of snow, supubly 
sinister. More than six years previously in the i had thr^ 
my miUtary naivm into the Amphitheatre Care of Pompen as far 
3S a new borahnnater would allow me, and all nighi long ihat sai™ 
Vesuvius liad leered at me wiih an enttamed Cydopran At 
dawn 1 had walked inio the dty, a little gingeiiy, preceded by a 
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sapper who thrust si bayonet ever siud anon into the suspect soil. 
The leconstiuaed two-storey houses of the ntiovi icutd had been 
bombed with saiisfcictoiy nicety by our fellows up abovet not their 
{butt—they had been told that a German annouiod divialoQ was 
‘in Pompeii; and the map writes POMPEII in large letters booss 
the blacken^ mass of the old dty, wdiilst the bisignilicant tnodem 
lownlet DD the main road b merely Pgmpiii. Poor old boutgeois 
Pompeii, bom to be blasted in one way or another i But on the 
whole it had assumed a certain unwonted d ign ity amidst its fresh 
excoriations, with the faint lingering smell of hig^-explosive about 

it. It Qt least lacked the stark vulgarity of Mussolini's VtaMTimptm 

at Rome, where the shrnnketi, bony foraj once decently scrceiied, 
have been rudely exposed like an old lady undressed in public, 
(What a dty Rome would be, were it not for ic niinsl) 


♦ 


But the Pliny family has led me astray. 1 should have begun ray 
chronide on die Braid Hills of Edinburg, where on a day of 1893 
I trotted along at the level of my father's knees, which smelt 
delectably of Harris tweed. We sat by tlie madsirie; high above us 
the telegraph-wires twanged their lonely music, and yet higher 
above the brown hills a lark was singing, lonelier still t 

To-wit to-wee, uo-wii to-wce, 

Tliere's naebody on anth can mak a 
shoe for me, for me; 

'Why so why so, why so why so?' 

'Becas me heel's as bug as me toe,' 

The}' are the first words in ray memory, and they abide. I piped 
them jftcr my fatlter, and so attuned were they to the scene that 
the bndscape in all its details entered with them mto ray infant 
mind. Twenty-two years later a young aptain of artillery was 
rrihiTig his horses on exerdse across tliose same hills, and baited 
casually for a ten-rntnutes’ break. As be sat back on tlie oaadiLde 
turf, his head came down to die three-year-old level. And there 
were the same twanging telegraph-wires, above them die same 
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shoeless lark and the outline of the brown hills, jtisi so. It was by 
chance the remembered spot. 


Two other inconsetjuent tnemories of this liine retnain, with a 
wholly Inational vividness. One ia of a camera obscura whidi still 
stands on die hinge of the forecourt of Edinburgh Castle. In it I 
pwpH ctuapnired upon the toy-like manoeuvres of a whit^jackeicd 
Hl^iland regimtmt flcniatly engaged upon its tnoming drill outside 
—a picture which linked directly with Waterloo and was an age 
apart from the soldiering I was later to know. The other is a 
moment of agonizing terror when I was held precariously astride 
of Mom Meg, waiting for the explosion whidh would turn the old 
iron into icd-hor metal and end the world In searing flames. Below 
me, with die add clearness of a vlaon seen in tenor, stretched 
Princes Street along which years afterwards 1 was to ride in review at 
the head of a more modem ordnance. But I liave never stood brade 
a gun Bring without the ghost of a Mons-Meg shiver down my spine. 

* * • 

For die rest, the tiibularions of childliood may be assume. 
Really important things^ large frigate with black and white 
port-holes, treasured until it was little more than a ^linter, a braa 
cannon tliat wws let off dsmeeiously with real gunpowder on feast- 
days, a steanHMigine that never worked but was fraugh' 
potcniiaUty—bold the fortres of memory ngiumrt all tlte qmJ^i 
of routine. When I was four years old, tny father mi^^ated to 
Bradford as assistant editor of a Yorkshire newspaper, and every¬ 
thing that mattered in my education, happened there^ between thffl 
and the »g< of fourteen. But before I come to that pregnant decade 
1 must say a word or two about my Euher. 

He was a failure by all standards save his own -1 doubt whether 
tuitil his last years he ever earned more than ^£350 a year fpre-t 9 i 4 
values), but within him was an inexhausdbte spri^ of liappmcss. 
lie was the son of a worthy tea-merduint of Bristol, ^ 

remember as a bluff old boy amongst die twering hollyht^ 
poppies, and taspbeny-cmes of th* Cloucesterahire fiinii tn which 
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he retired. My grandnH^thtr a little gentle, good-lookiiig old 
lady with a streak of cynjta.1 piety in her composttion.. Her piety 
was at first refiecied in her soo, whose early endeavour was to enter 
the Baptist ministryj but her cynidsm ttiumphed, and he broke 
away to Edinhutglit where lie wus rather an outstanding student in 
the great day's of Masson and Elackie, and became, tnddentally, an 
advanced fTteihinker of tlie miliemt type of the early'eighdei 
Blackie would stride stoimily into liis dj&srooin of a lUoming, his 
plaid flowing behind biniT and a turgid stream of Greek of a 
peculiarly Done sort pouring &om his lips. 'IR^iat hae [ b^n 
havefin* aboot?* he would demand suddenly of gome trembling 
undergraduate—^in this mstance, my father. And having recognized 
the words i in the spate, the victim ventured "Home 

Rule, Sir/ and a lasting bond of mutual understanding was forth¬ 
with cstahlishetL 

For a time luy fecher* with a young wife^ was caught up in a 
circle which included (Sir) Carlaw Martin, later Director of the 
Royal Scottish Museum^ and Robertson, Ip ter a pcrsisient 

M.P. and a minor minister^ whose elaborately tendentious studies 
in cornparatrvx rcli^on have to be read (if at fltl) in the limited 
onntffict of an age when Foote and Bradtaugjiw'erc living dangerously 
K missionary heroes of a libEnty only less intoletant than the creeds 
against whitdi they strove. But his Lruerests lay Lti music and ait, and 
in lecturing shyly on English literature to mudiences whicli app^ 
to have been attracted as mudi by his extreme good looks and 
gentle diflidciicc as by the matter of his dfsoourses, thou^ dvese I 
have no doubt W'ere in themselves very good, A year later his W'ife 
died in childbirth, and he began to drift into the weedy backwaters 
of Journalism, from whidi he never again emerged. Shortly after- 
waids he cnajiied my mother, the niece and ward of Tlioiniis 
Spencer Baynes, w'ho profssed Shakespeare at St+ Andrews and 
left a remarkable telict of rich chaiaaer, whose ample presence and 
no less ample largesse punctuated my cliiJdbood with a’wesome 
happiness. My moeber was a courageous hut ratlier nerve-ridden 
woman, to whom my flather^s hiccuisequent interest in ever)i:hing 
except jC d. remained an irritatijig mystery. She had mucli to 
pul up with, poor soul, but sundvod her troubles with ao increasing 
sw'eetness to the age of d^it>^-four. 


Ba)-hood to Pmiaas 

I have never indeed encountered i mind so universally compre¬ 
hensive and irtepressibly adventurous as iny fathers- He lived die 
most hiundnim of lives--he oaveUed once as far as Nuremb^ 
and once to Bruges—yet Iris daily exUtmee was packed with 
adventure. Tartaiiji liad nothing to offer hina^ He had forded die 
Kabul River under fire, imti] he could describe die splash of every 
bullet; be bad shot man-eating rigeis whose breath lay hot upon 
my boyish ears. All iiiai who bad striven beyond the fronting were 
bis heroes. His w^tshipped familiars ranged in &ct fmm Robertson 
of Chittal to a porter who bad been to Kandahar with Roberts, tn 
one way or another 1 happen to have done niber mom than aU tfe 
things he dreamed of, but I often doubt whetlier my fbets could 
ev™ now hold a candle to his fancy. Cycling back rise foiff mi^ 
from his newspaper oflioe in the cariy hours of the moniing, be 
would stop by the w^y to share dm lives of policemen or tmmps. or 
of a parocuiariy reprehensible poadier who beemne also one of my 
own boyhood confidants. His simple unspoken admiration for mm 
of action won him friends of every grade, and for years aftw e 
cventuaUy left Yorkshire all manner of Yorkshire™n 
faidiftil touch with him. For feebleness or effeminacy e ^ no 
sort of parimee. And his own courage, though never tested, was 
never in doubt: never tested until, during the last tm ye^ « ^ 
life, wlien lie went suddenly blind, it showed itsdf of a t 

□ui-tops mere gallantry. 

His mind was a map of the by-ways of btemr^, a ^ol^y 
map full of esdiing discoviwy. On wet afternoons I '"muld up 
and he woiild extract dusi^ books from ihe of his double- 

stacked shelves, reading and expounding a nmltitode of thi^ 
same of which 1 did not understand and others whirii 1 understood 
better than he knew. From my carliiai years he treated im as m 
adult mind, and I mentally hopped and skipped alongside^ talk 
as I hopped and skipped beside his long striding le^ on (wr fr^eni 
walks together. As to the latter, he never abated his pot* or my 
little steps, and I learned to walk in an abnormally fat and WIP™? 
fashion. I even learned to mumble my wonfa » he mumbled h» 
round the pipe that was peitiMiially between ha wih, ™ 
have never really achieved the art of crisp speech- In a 
afraid I acquired instead a precocious and partly aMSOoUS snobbery 
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uhidi W 3 & entirely alien to my iimcntcr^ I remeniber once at tlie age 
of six or seven being laten to a. nither lerrlfying Qinstmas party 
at the house of tilt daief proprietor of my father's ne^^spaper^ and# 
becoming increasingly bored with the oafish pleasanTrits of my 
fellow urchins, J can still recall vividly die surge of revniLsion that 
(ioally compelled oie# in one of those deadly mornents of utter 
silence, to CKclajm shrilfy *Dij/7m this pany', take me away finam iL* 
'My boy/ said my fadier to me tiexi dayt '>'OLir ancestor Rogers the 
Mart>T was burned at SmithHetd for saying whne lie thougliL* He 
did not de^'dop the moral theme bur proceeded to tell me the story 
of Prebendary Rogers, etidkig widi the burning, w^hich deeply 
impressed me- *And dien they ried Rogers the Mari>T to a stake 
and piled the hrewood round And beyond die fife wood stood 
Mrs* Rogers^ wlih a wailing baby in her arms and the tears streaming 
down her face. And round about the firewood stood the litde 
Rogerses# little boy-Rpgerses and litde girl-Rogerses, all hawling 
and howling and how^lmg. nAnd old Rogers dte Martyr looked upon 
them and shook his head mournfully and said: **Mr. Earecutioner, 
for God's sake liglit the fire and jd’^e me peace/' And that was the 
end of your ancestor Rogers the Martyr*" But not for me—I sdll 
find myself thinking guiltily of Rogers the Martyr ^ the party drags 
its slow length along and I stifle—or fail to srifle—die midmghi 
yawn. 

Save wlien school was inescapable, the afternoons were de\'oted 
to our widks togcdier# my father and I# in uniailingly successful 
search of advT!titurt and new scrap of knowledge^ On one memor¬ 
able day in the wwds beyond Saltaire w^e mlglit find an unrecorded 
cupmarked stone (later# I bdieve# recorded by my fadier in a 
British Associanon handbook). On another wie miglit encounter 
g^-psics gadiering strange fungi for the pot, and learn from them to 
discem the good fungi from the bad. We ev^en (to tny mother’s 
horror) put our new know^Iedge id a pracrical test and on one 
occasiou, after consuming the dangerous morsels, sat w'aidng 
grimly for death. On yet another aftemoon, w^hed die mist lay 
heavily on die hills and o^ncealed our guilt# wc hewed most 
scandalously into the flank of an ancient barrow on Baildon Moor, 
happily without result* And when die August corn w'as ripeninfi I 
was allowed to take my small Belgian douhle-barrellcd giui into the 
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comfiplds and dispen^ the predatory Bodies: at^i-ays on ooe 
condirion^ dial I sxs cveiy bird 1 shot. My futlicr taught me to 
shooij lo fish and to Mp, but oever for die mere sake of ktUmg. 
Often on a summer's eve I have eatco myself to a atAindiptill after 
plucking conntles'i com-fed sparrows and csxjktng thi^m in □ lump 
of dripping within a stoneware jaitHjaj- Succulent little inoiithfuls 
they werej and many was the gesod supper of ray own hraiting and 
cooking. 

Altemaiively, there were the inriLiroerahl* aeatures dial we 
assembled round C®y rwo sisters and 1): twomonj^i coll Ee^o^j 
raother and son, whkh we had for years, a serai-Petsian cat, a 
venerable and seemingly iitimortal wood^S'wl of unspeatable 
wisdom that lived outside in an enonnous pen of a cage^ ^ doxen 
fantail pigeons (silly, puffed^tip creatures), bedgekagsand tortoi^ 
that roamed perilously about the wilderness of a garden, ^inea- 
pigs, green ttec-fro^ n-ewts netted in a moorland pond, andj not 
least, grass-snakes which had a tremendous nuisance-value jd nty 
constant guerrilla warfare with my countless maiden auntSi A sEiake 
in an aunt's bath was wonh any pettj' pumihnient iliat tiuglit 
ensue. 

Looking I can sec how in these impressionable yean the 
insidious poisons of archaeology were alteady entering imp my 
system. On one day it might be the disooveiy of a strange medieval 
kiln in a clay-pit at Baildon; or, fiirthcr afield on anotlier^ the 
filling of our pockets with Roman potsherds where a stream ctsjA 
the fknk of the Roinan fort at llkl^* Or again, the sij^t of the 
strange crosses in the llkley churchyatd or of the stiU stranger 
cup-and-ring niarks OH the hilh^de above the lown, or the picking 
up of an occasiona] fiint knife or ‘scraper' dh Rumbold''ft Muor^ Bur 
all these things are merely selected moments in a constant suc¬ 
cession of incidents, filled out by my father"* quick observation and 
quicker memory—scraps quoltd in ouf stride frotn Walt Whitmaru 
Keats, Drummond of Hawthomdtn, Rabelais, Emetsemp and 
broken off suddenly to watch a squaiting grease or ^ 
butterflv', or the sloping rdn behind the Cow Mid Cal w V’ 
marked the rocky Itmit of the moor- We were a sohiary SJ^i 
bound by bonds tighter than we knew- And I remembef rega mg 
our rh.incv cncouiiiefs with others as an intnision upon OiW privacyni 
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We might wait a (lo me) reluctant mile with Cuicliffe Hyne, really 
a very hnc fellow whose rattling sense pf action appealed to my 
father, or Hatliwell Sutclifc, curiously introspective md inclined to 
act his novels somewhat embarrassirgly before writing them not 
that this procetlure made his novels rrtor? reali it nifruly niade his 
life mOii: unreal — or Oliver Onions, whose Campkat ffackdor 
bad, I belie^'ej just i^cned him &om a, precarious living eai^d by 
dellntattng bedsteads and wardrobes for a fumiiure-dcaler a cata¬ 
logue^ or occasionally Eertiam Priestman , for who^ gende drs-wing- 
Toom art my hither had an afiecdon that transcended criddOT- 
For myself^ my youthM tasie “lay have been twelve) refectirf 
Captain Keide as mere melodrama, but I took Cutclifle Hync & 
other hero, Tliomp®on» to my inmost heart. j Progress 

w^ not die most notorious of Hyne^s works but it was far and 
his best. Tt was written from a profound knowledge oi the Yorkshire- 
man, and in particular of the Yorkshire pcachcTj and matched my 
personal and precocious knowledge of ihe tribe- The story, you 
will remember, is tliat of a West Riding poacher who becomes a 
man of property^ and, from sheer ennui or nostalgia, takes to 
poaching his own estates. I suppetse 1 already poss^sed, and have 
retained, a liking for outcast men^ for Hereward the Woke or Gurih 
the Swineherd or Robin Hood or^ above all, for tlie old marshman 
in Dirk o* fAtf Fern- This was to Manvtlle Fmn's w-ridngs what 
Tkompsofi^i Frogrtrr was to Hyne^s, a book wiiuen with se^ 
pleasure and invtard understanding. No one reads it now, but it is a 
good powerfiil talc, fiiU of die lurking smtster quality of tlie reedy 
waterw'ays; second only to that book of books^ Richard JefTeric^s 
Bevist the Story o/a B&y^ wliich brought all islands to one's bojEh 
grasp with an intimate actuality that neiiher Cnisoe nor die Swiss 
Famdy ever achteved. For die rest^ W'hcfi I w^ied to enjoy a 
pleasant melancholy, Don Quixote perennially supplied tfie ne^+ 
There somerimes seemed to be a faint touch of my father in him, 
although I suppose my wholesome virile parent would have voted 
rather for Sancho Pan^a, calling a windmill a windmill even whilst 
dlting at it. 

The school which I entered at ibc age of nine and left at the age 
of fourteen (when my schooldays ended), was a procreation of 
King Charles the Secondt the Bradford Granmiaf School, then 
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slmatcd at the soofy eotite of the dty* At ihuL time—I Jmcmr 
nothing; of it dow— it was a pretty Kood school under tire stem 
dictatorship of oire Keeling f Ru^tyO, a tcrHiyliig head mastEr of 
the old kind, whose son ’ft'as to becofne a disdngiMshed M.P. 
Under him were one or two masters of snnie cotuidemble attaifir 
rdenc, above aD E- Barton# a Newdl^te E^rtaeman# who years 
Liter became head first of Wakefield and then df Bristol Grammar 
Sdiook- Barton, rebrively unknown to fame# csemised more 
influence upon my generation and that which followed mine than 
mosrt public men of his draei He had a pimply# sensitive fecc# a per¬ 
ceptibly nasd voice# and a prehensile intdligenC!; that grasped very 
ordinary schoolboy minds and moulded them into the Barton shape. 

The Latin whkh I leamd from Barton was of do great conse^ 
quence# and indeed in the aggregate I may not have learned mtach 
fiom him of anything. But he had die of stimuMng our 

callow minds and of mdicatiog lather than illuminating new 
horizons. He would give us some trivial task and then lapse Into a 
sleep which we would respect with an almost parnfui recioertoe 
that surprised ourselves if we dimly attem pted to analyse it- 
be would suddenly sdr into some serablance of life and begin to 
talk. The subject might be Pheidas or Sodalistii or Modem Amst^ 
and we knew gTaiefully thru for that day at least livy was consigned 
to Ihnho. Later, I believe, be turned with incitastng persistence to 
the more revolutionary modem art, and w^hen I stayed wi im 
many years aftctw'ards at Bristol hk walls were cov™l with an 
astonishingly varied and entertaining collection of -isms ^ -jsh, 
to which the senior boys wnera admitted as to worihipped rehca. 
His medium was by that time the sympoaum# and m the mnmgs 
his Bristol study filled widi honest and camesi you^ 

ttriving With one another and widi Barton over the les o 

Picasso and Henry Moore. . . 

That, however, is looking ahcaL In my day at Bradford, d| dm 
was just begiimiog. At that dine only a snali intelliE^tsia tod 
nucleated round Barton, chief amongst them Humheft o e. *' o 
was five or six years older than I and an umjue^oiwd Olympum- 
t was immoderaiely glad, I rememher, ■when Keeling g?vie us a ^ 
holiday to celebrate Wolfe's scholarship to Oxford (ett mute for d* 
Civil Service and Parnassus)* The lid had been taken nffsomething. 
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and tli£ air OIM iDore circulated. In rttrospoct^ it simply mc&nt tnac 

QurstaDding intellect had been removed from onr huradnmi 
paths. But for the moment it meant to me diat, in a 1 

filled the vacant plaoe^ nature thus waywardly expiring her 
abbarrence of a vacuum. None of m paid the slightest attention to 
unobtrusive coniemporafies sucli as FranJs. Ojf'soi!^ who was to 
liitch his wagpn to a star as Astronomer Royal^ or the anuahlc 
Maufe, who w'as to win a V.C, in one w^ and to get acddenially 
blown up in another. Tlie real notables of our school generation, 
the Men who Counted in our daily life^ nearly all of iltein failed 
to make good in the world beyond our gates* Of such EragUity are 
schoolboy reputations; I suppCFse the mote gifted of us have our 
little dec^e of fmirion, sometimes before sixteen and sometimirs 
not till after SiXt>^ rarely hotli and often neittier. 

By and large, my sdrool was of no great moment to me, save 
perhaps that ii confirmed me in certiin prejudioeB w^hich I had 
developed id contact with my father. I had then, as I have srill, a 
deep-seated, barely tolerant contempt for those who liave to seek 
amusement in hitting balls widi v'anously shaped sticks, or in 
kicking balls of various shapes and siaea dirough, round or ov'cr 
various absurd obstacles under a variety ofinconsetjuent rcgulEirions. 

1 have played one game of cricket in my life, one game of Rugby 
football, one game of polo, and, as a dimactic condescension, one 
game of croquet* The f^une of cricket was an Occasion* After a 
tough beginnings my ^ool-fellows had learned to accept my 
undisguised scotn ol their shibboleths, and a amsfkctoiy 
yivanJi had been eatablished. I ran various short-lived and mildly 
scandalous maga^inesp bred mice, developed a strong line in cata¬ 
pults (‘Wheeler's,* with double tliongs of very sturdy rubber), 
organized a stamp bureau, and even gathered about me three or 
four disciples who spent with me one half-lirolhJay a w-eek drawing 
anything w'c Itked in the Art SchooL Also, on the sligluest provoca¬ 
tion 1 produced large coloured posters which were hung in the 
school entrance-hall. In return for all these and perliaps otliei 
trifiing services to the community I was by tadi consent exempted 
from die impositions of the sports-ground. But on one occasion, 
for sotnc forgotten reason ii became essential diat, if I was to retam 
my seJf-respeci, I should play for my form in same idiot cricket 
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toiirnamcnE. In due osurse 1 amved on ibe ground wiih a ^lless 
new pair of flannel bags and the sketchiest imdei^tandmg of the 
panic. For several hours I stood itl a rernote pari of the field 
wondering what to do if the dangerous missiie should veer in my 
direction. liappily it didn*!:- Then we reniovcd ourselves to the 
pavilionj where we adopted one of three or four critkaJ or slightly 
bLis^ Stances which 1 quickly recognt&ed and simulaied as a part of 
the riiual. Finally, the deventb batsman w-as ordered out, and 1 
stumbled with an air of nonchabmoe and a heart of tnelied wax 
to^’ards one of the ridiculoiis little wooden, contrapriorw whidl 
appeared to mark die ends of die runway; Again my angd smiled 
upon me. My oollcague the tenth man tras the first target for the 
projectile, and without any more ado the litile sticks behind him 
flew merrily in the air. Whilst I was pondering what A did next, 
die prgei came ^psciousty up to me and said (for some reason 
which remains concealed) ‘Sorry, oH chap/ ed which I wotideringly 
replied 'Oh, not at aII* and wis all crowded back to the pviiion 
amidst uncomprchend^ applause. Shortly afierftwds 1 sat in some 
liquid Ear and pemflanendy wrecked tny virgin slacks. But on die 
whole I think that my criidEet can be desenhed as fiulile^ 

Since I have strayed into bali-game% 1 wih anticipate. My 
solitary game of R ugb y fbothall is upon my bones, t 

occurred on the plains of Lombardy on a hard winter s day of 1917 * 
As 3 young major I bad to turn out EO make up the totalj isdiatew 
that may have beeni and thereafter ensued on die &ora 3 
gladiatorial contest which threw the recently experimeed 
of Passchendaele into the shade* The game devolved inio a smes □ 
individual comhats which e^-coiuaUy put a whole ^ 

Oivisioni out of action* Nero £Et least provided his lions wii easy 
going Christians, but there were no Qinstians In this inrereecinc 


Roman hqlidav. ^ . 

No, the palm gpes to croquet* The bwn of the 
British Legation (nOiW Embassy) at Kabul, was the ^ ^ 

galaxy of flowers and with die outliem of the S-lLiinu , ^ 

back-cloth. It was an apt setting^. pb)icd large y, eve, 

by bdies and cler^rmen, croquet ha^ no rules a™ ia oimpete y 
suhordinatc to sccnety and scaitcLiL A sport sam 
scarcely jidu rsprocke^ 
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But enough of that. 1 letuni for a mnniEni to iuvmile caprices, 
and then on to more manly sniff. There remain two thii^ at 
whidi 1 have little more than hinted. The first was tny training as 
a hunter. In that term I include, not Ofliy shooting with shot’ll! 
or rifle and Ashing with fly or float or sinker, hut an atdtodc toward 
sl] of them that transcends mere slaying and bagging. From the 
years when I fitst toddled alongside tny fatlier, I was taught to 
arty a stick as though it were a guts, with all the formality md 
drcumspeciion and respect that so dangerous a toy demanded. But 
I was also taught to regard myself as a wild thing amon^ other 
wild things, to tread lightly through tlie wood without cracking □ 
twig, to share the glatte suirepiidously with the wood-pigeon busy 
upon his beech nuts, or, most difficult of to crawl through ^ 
undergrowth without setting the small birds a-chattenng. Beside 
the stream I was taught to peer quietly through the bushes at the 
trout without vibiatton or tell-tale shadow. From the 
river-bank, if a disturbed wuterhen should plun^ below tlte surfare, 
1 was taught to watch amongst the reeds until I could d«ea the 
refugee's yellow beak sticking up firom the water like a tiny pen- 
scope, almost imperceptible save to that sijtth sense that w^ 
gradually emerging in my young mind. In these and a hund^ 
other things my fcther was my prime tutor, himself always Iratnmg 
as he taught. For the rest I picked up soaps of knowledge from a 
variety of souros. above all fioin Will the poacher, who like all 
true Yorkshtremcn had a lutcher tjf uncamiy sensibility. It was 
Will who taught me how to skin and stuff birds; who took me on a 
moonlit night silently into Hurst Wood and showed me witlioiit a 
w'otd die round bbek tufts that were atiay pheasants roosang 
among the bare birches against the bright indigo sky. And 1 
remember, as we emerged from the wood on to the C^ttingley 
rood, finding myself looking upwards ond up^.’ards, as it seemed 
iodelinitclv, past an infinitude of serge trouser, coal and w-oolloi 
muffler to' the broad genial face of Mr, Barradough, dw pganoc 
police superintendent, looking down upon me over his 
mousiadiios and pvitig me a magisterial greeting. He was a faithful 
nridnight friend of my bdicris and knew me well. ‘Hulb, Sonny, 
he was Saying, ‘out all alone in the moonlight?’ 1 half turned, then 
clucked, my head. Will and his dc^ had vanislied from my sida 
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Indeed diey lived, tliose two, almost soundlessly and wilt a perfect 
uaderscinding. 

In htmdng of the normal social sort I have never taken mudi 
interest. Tliai pink parade is not hunting in any sense of the term 
that I iindcrslatid may the blessed soul of jonoefcs rest in 
peace). Occasionally on the tufty local moots my father and T 
ntjuld spend a day with the haitiets, raitiJ ray knees could scarcely 
CTTj' my leaden body home. But we were always on the side of the 
hare, particularly of Old Charlie, a vwy wise old hart who fre- 
quendy gave the field a good run but invariably got away into the 
inside of a fbmiliar and voltimmous dry-built wait There we some- 
dmes used lo vmt for hJni and give him a two-man zhtcr as lie dived 

TO safety well ahead of tlie pnrajiis l ■ 

All these and other thin^ of ihar ilk have entered info the hibnc 
of my life-1 may not touch a guuor a rod for jTai^ on end; then 
suddmly DUE or the otlier como into my fHendly grasp, and I am 
n-alking down grouse on a fell tn nonhern Luicashire or ^or 
in AighanisRiii or g^Ile (for the pot) in Peraia or psiitri gc m 
Sind, or hooking and likdy losing a muscular trout in a snow-kd 
Kashmiri torrent. These am that matter, experiences that 

cannot Jnsi be bought- They ait bnsd in the young. y ^ 
young mind—bred in the small boy who leams to tarry a so as a 
giin and CO tread the paths of the wild with comprehension. 

The other prindpal thread in the fabric was a consuming ambi- 
cion to be a poirtier. I have spoli«i of half-holiiiiys spo^ 
with a smjU selea company, in ihe Art Room of the sriiooL Apart 
ftora that, every spare moment of my busy boyhood w« used up 
in the production of an endless sucosion of warer-ooloura, oiS- 
colours, pastels in a &tiitles endeavour to e*pif^ md e^cuate 
some complex or other that inflamed my tntnml inadt lo me 
every thought, however abstract, jssumed (and assumes) a shape 
and ooknir. Fridav was privately yellow to me ^. 

read, with sharp and jealous surprise, James McNeitl Wliistlcrs 
impatient Temark 'Of courae Friday's yellow 1' 
univci^ty days 1 dahhlsd in Greek philosophy, ^ 

upon itself a nebulous ibein, tathir like a Ilohbiah. suppose ^ 
artisis, like WliUtler himself, always have 
that musicians for tl®ir part, without a setartld fluni^i to it. 
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to themselves the nine of Thuisday. Anyway, this pktoria] reflot, 
ihougli I never succeeded In projecting it, has served me on the 
whole in good stead: it hjis helped me to ohjectify most things that 
have happened to me, evoi wJiiie they were happening, and has so 
enabled me to spend ray life, happily enougli, eaidoistered in a 
plcturt-gallefy. 

Theie is no need to dwell upon these frustrated eiTorts; only nnt* 
did 1 allow them to escape into the (Bradfoid) world. WIten 1 was 
tu'elve years old we spent a hoHday at Robin Hood s Bay, and I 
Feraember painting there two oil-colDcis, one n smarmy oleo- 
graphical thing of cottages impending upon the sea, and the other a 
slap-dash field of cam thrown on tn die hoard with a polctte-knLfe. 
The cornfield seemed to me rather free and good, the cottages 
stilted and awful. But the sudden idea occurred to my Juvnadle 
mind to send them both into the Bradford Art Galleiy for its 
autumn esthibiUon. Tlie oleograph was accepted and exposed to tile 
public gaxe ('Exhibit by Boy of Twelve'-^ome local paper, ifot 
my lather's 1), and the oomfieid was rejected- 'I knew it,’ 1 remember 
muttering, darkly and with a scctct exultation, ^ffliidi presents me 
as a disgusting little prig, and rightly so; onfy, I was well aware at 
that same moment dial I w»r a little prig, and in that awareness may 
have saved some years of piirgalt:ny . 

■When I was fourteen, my father was asiked to take over the 
London office of his newspaper. I had just attained the glory of die 
sixth form at school, with s^oWiips lemming ahead, and Barron 
went to my liidier with an angry proicst. Knowing or guessing 
something of my father’s impecunjasity, he said bluntly: "You arc 
not taking him away from Bradford, you are taking him away 
from Oxford.' My father looked at me and I grinned back at 
him. My mind, ^ into the night, was already awhirl with anti^ 
dpatoiy pictuies of London, Lonpon. Uuregretting, I turned 
my back simultaneously upon my sdiooldays and upon Oxford, 
and shortly afterwards sat exdtediy beside my ftftber in the night 
train to London, witli a sinfipng heart and a raging toothache. 
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In the early hours of die a jingling hansom took us fr^ 

St. Psincraa to Fleet Street, the hooves dop-cbppic® on the wooden 
kb thrau^ dvmiotts, silent streets. That hollow, «soi.ant no«, 
mote than any other sound, epitomkcd pn;-i9i4 Londo^ 
ri,e Gteen Park of an ev-enirg. Pic^iHy with itt flott-mg Lghs 
dipping sharply into its eonsidanhle s^ley he atune with 

harness-bells and the unaasBig clop-dop whi* out-fop^ all 
other sounds. But fem all the generalized roar of Ljjndon Aro^ 
the years my memory strikes 5rst dm echo of that p.on® Jountey 
of the young provincial into an Unknown wddi whiA 
d»n ‘“Si"! »li«« 

across the pFUtple-veiited £ace of the top-tiaitfd ca y as ^ _ 

amiably down on us from his Olympian tW witli the 
foraiula -Leave it to you. Sir.' Then up a na^w stair to tte 
floor office which was to bs my Other’s, and m a 
many vears, and finally to a desk-top on which ro up ^ 

coat; my head on a pile of ink^ted newspaper?, and sank 

suddenly into obUvlon. * - * ,, t_ 

Mv fbther's voice was in my ears, and from . 

The Street, Fleet Smtet, rose the intermitt^t nimble oTh^ 
dragged by heavy hors= against tite It ^ 

posable darker than before, but my 
came down witli him and sec the dawn. TTie roadway 

drenched in a chilly blackness dirou^ mv'foher 

wagons piled with vegetables were dimly ^ „ 

^ n«) K™,nl. Co».t G»l«. 

sight ’which I shdl never forget. iomc 

do. i,y I h.v, »!»»«' • r 

benidftil, »n» dnimtki K«» f“ 

my^lf Sts sonu^liing af a conJioi®«ir of tb^tiSy an 
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□m defiEutEly their pards^a agsiinst those vulg^r^ blowsy^ elderly 
tarts^ the sunsets. But downed over all my dawns stands that 6rst 
view of St. Fanl/s with its topmast pinnadea Biintly aglow in a 
fiist light which had not yet come to earth. As I looked^ the grey 
stone fabric was wiirniing to Ufe, the flush was slowly^ very slowly, 
creeping down the mountainous flankSi the gigantic Galatea was 
awakening and had, I remember, acrually a srraiige illusion of 
breadiing. The phrase poSoSdrruAo? liwf means jusi 'A.Mp* tP 
Homer, but, since tliat momingi has ak-ays telit a living literal 
picture in my mind. 

* * 4 


Tile next tw^o years were^ in the long view, ev-entlcss, but at 
short lange were the most adventurous in my life* 1 was given a 
map of London and told to educate my-sclf, die proviso being that 
I should take die London Matriculadon as soon as the regulations 
permitted—in other words, when I reached the age of stKteen. 
Beyond that point the future ^-as undefined. 

1 can still recapture the almost tremdous cxdrement of those 
yesus* Unharassed by sat, my eager mind fluttered freely in an 
objective world, entirely fricndleis.s but never lonely. Except for the 
brief ciain journey from West Ihilwich or Herns Hill to Black- 
friars, I waDted everywhere, map in hand, from the Giiy to Kensing¬ 
ton and as far afleM ss Hampstead Heath, whencs 1 could gaze 
aovass die pit of Loudon to the Crystal Palaoe on the horizon 
bddnd my home. Sornedmes the train journey was forgone, and 
I spent my moining with the Watteaus and near-Waneaiis tn die 
little gallery in DuJwicIi Village, or paintiRg e^todc birds in the 
aviary of Dulwich Park, or drawing strange Inhuman andiropokigi- 
cal things in the Homiman Museum at Forest HilL Sill I my passion 
was to be an artist, My happiest haunt was a room at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum Into W'hJch at that time was crowded an 
incredible number of predous w-atcr-colours that invited unending 
discovery^ and next came die long-repeated pilgrimage up the silent 
stairs to the Diploma Gallety, w’hich Michelar^elo and Leonardo 
slianed privately with me and none other. Lastly, there was Turner, 
stilJ tmdisturhed in his quarters in Ttaialgor Square, doing ever 
mure than Nature can to Justify Cod's ways 10 man. Tlie Britkh 
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Museum I ahjutHl as T ahjure it today, a place that suffers from a 
Mrt of spirituaJ cataract and om-sares the visitor with titueemg 

eves.* ■ ’ . t 

” Thete was, too, the const3J« adventure of niy cammissanat.^ 

Iiad fourpenoe ^ day for my food (I suppose I cost my hard pt^ssed 
father less than five shillings a week all told from door » dMt]^ 
and much ingcouity and researdi went to the componrioa of my 
midday meal. On rare occasions, a nuscalculaatm^I ™ <»«= 
landed for a whole reckless shilling at a pub in the Hromptoo 
Road—entailed drastic retrenchment on succeeding daj^ Wow 
and then, on the otbei hand, some wind&ll enabled itic lo shake out 
mv sails. I have a particular memory of an evening in a teson 
cdkd (I think) Wonderland in the Mile End Road where 
contests were staged with a ceremony worthy of a S^msh buh- 
Fght. In the seat of honour in the ^ty reclined Hu Worship the 
Mayor of Stepney, dignified president of the jous& Btbw, round 
the ring, sat and tumbled a cross^secnon of the East End w* a 
ptentifril sprinkling of red-coaB. ShcU-fish ** jj,, 

circulated amongst die patrons, and every an ^ ^ ’ 

dioking tobacco-smoke two youths would diw t le 

and proceed with unskilled fists to smear eadi o&a sporuvelj- 
blood. 1 have takm part in half a dozen of the dectsj™ batdes 
the modem world, but never has'e I seen ^ ,n' 4 .- 

honest gore in so short a time. No doubt it ^ .lj . _ 

sadisdc instincts of the masses and was enorelj j 

ibe pemtissiem of n Ministry of Heitih- ^ r ^ 

iT^se days I journeyed one morning *" rfl Brooer 

older contemporary from Bradford who had ^ certain 

Ak.g ™l wTm. in k» te. X 

enri^., .ggri n« <», . ,ni« nnnnoAnl " ^£1 rf 

tnagninidG of my losfc As I passtd Aroug m c^nn of 

A. Qu™-. CoW I ospnti™*' S““'T™l‘'Ln£?V.1 
nnpmssinn sod mlkf. Tim htsv, boitding slomd ni»n ™ 1*. s 
c££Uc.l-lilm one of ool W onmr, gaols; st dm isme ni», 

■ I mmm dd. mnneL I. ns. mil- ^1 ]77, 

Briiuh NiiDcum and, liad tredi prennifcd. 1 »hD«U ^ 
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I knew wlili scute thsukfukiess thsi the doDr mniiincd unlstcbed 
behind me and that no broad arrow or short ^own prodaimed 
servitude. In his celfuLir roDin I found Smithy not merely braving 
the rigours of hk three-year sentence but actually Jaughing un- 
controllably to hJimeir. Tfs that ass Warmini^on/ he explainech 
'old fat-headed Wanuingron upstairs* You see^ the poor fellow had 
his girl to lea in his rooms yesterday and, like the half-wit thai he 
is, consuJted us beforehand as to wliai he should do—you know— 
TO indicaie where she could powder her nose afterwards,* 
(Hemeruber, this all took place befott two W'ars had shaken a lot of 
social nonsense oui of us.) "Well* we all gave him good advlc^ and 
it boiled down to ihlsj that after they had fmished tea he shouW 
stroll to the window whkding absently and jerking his thumb back 
in the direction of the bedroom door* We even had a rehearsal so 
that he shouldn't bungle it* Leave the rest to her, we said* and 
you're the bhie-eycd hoy- It all came to pass according to plan- 
Warmers strolled over to the window whistling the lighter passages 
from Chopin's Funeral Mardi, amd his g^rl tripped off to the 
bedroom door. The iiexr thing that Warmers knew, the girl liad 
opened the door and uttered a pierdng yelp. He swtmg rouud to 
find that—the bedroom floor froiu door to window, from bed to 
washstancL was packed tight with a solid mass of ebamberpoR* 
Une after line of them rim to rim. You see^ not only this stair but 
four or five odiefs as well had rallied round to help old Warmers in 
his hour of need, we dsdii^i T^-ant his girl to miss the point of his act* 
She didn% eiiher/ Smith added a little more soberly* ’'but Tm 
afraid she didn^i think it was tpiite nioe.and poor old Wjumets is 
back in circulaiioii. Eh ho* these women," sighed the sapient school¬ 
boy* 'they've no understanding of lift/ A few hours later I left 
the wide-open spaces of Oxford, vhete Life wag understood, for 
the virginal seclusion of die rnetropoUs, with no Invttidble regret 
and content ertough with my eRperiment. 

The routine of toy wanderings was varied occaatonally in the 
afternoons by a sortie with my fadier^ now no longer redolent of 
Harm tw'ced but ca^ like a duy^lis in tubular frodkH^Dat and 
silk hat* In this unsympathetic g^rh he tore through the streets as 
he had tom through the headier and the moor-grass, and my knky 
frame bumped and ricocheted alongside* occasionally venturing 
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with him into tie odorous entrtiih of tic twopenny tube or, tately, 
on to it horse-bus—die besitani prototypes of the tooffir-bus had 
scaiody yet begun to liner the streets with their insmimaEe forms 
and their groups of errand-boys. Our destinadun might be a new 
piccure-exhibition at the Leiocstef GnUeries, a concert at the Queen s 
Hall, or a Salvation Army mass-meeting at the Crystal Palace, with 
the patriardial beard of the old General as the ha«1e-f tandard of a 
vast host of happy, earnest lads and lassies, forniidahly beneficent. 
Thereafter 1 might be laten back to the Fleet Street office and told 
to trv iny prentice hand at a 'paragraph of 300 words, designed for 
but rarclv printed in the Tendon Letter.' 'Cm it down, cut It down/ 
was my'fatho's ditmis- ‘If you don’t cut too words out of die 
middle. Til just snip them off the end,’ and a lai^ pair of scissors 
was produced. ‘Write as though you were writing a cablegi™ al 
B shilling a word/ On rare and esdting onaatoM 1 recogniied a 
few of my reluctant sentences in die next day’s paper, and was 
thereby fully rewarded for my pains. 

Alongside this w'clrer of experience, early morning: and Late ni^il 
saw me al mv books. By soine special dispcns^uidn of the Universty 
of London I was swiuhoiized to sit my matrioiktJDD examination 
before I was sLtteen- On the fiisi day of the cxamifiatioii I was 
dizzy and uncertain of my footstepsi si ihe end of the day my 
£ither met lue outside the examinatioiv-hall at Soiidi Kensingti^ 
and almost carried me to the Underground SGUiofl* There I 
a Mncing condition on a wooden bench, the impress of which i 
ran sriU feel on my ahoulder-hlades, 4nd for the first ome 1 smda 
and tasted brandy. My tempcratiirey ft seems, ft-as 105 degrees, 
and for a wieek 1 was criiicaUy LU- 

» • • 

Some months bt«, at a l«s inegubr age, 1 puitricuht^ and so 
officially left boyhood behind mc» Indeed, soineft li*^^ i ^ 
time 1 slowly and inevitably bcome swarc of changing 
from which a mrious panitiSal sityness liad screened tncy * * ven 
examinations took upon themBelves the diaracter of an 
and increasingly that of an orgiastic rictmL It was some iuh? 

1 fully realized diai to take exammations for the purpo« of pro¬ 
ducing physical exidtcmeiii is'as like biurning down pigsd^ to 
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produo! pork^ Meanwhile I almost sought the exambation- 
roottip and bi lecrospca I ascribe the classical scholarship ti^hldt I 
acquired at this period to subliminal 6 C 3 t ratlier ilian ici superior 
seiise^ 

Be diat aa it may^ die sdiolarsliip set e led my immediate futute. 
It took me in 1907 at the age of seventecti to the university, and in 
particular to University College in Gerwer Street, which was to 
become my real home for the next five years. There for the first 
time I stood squairly on my own feet. In one way and another, 
mostly by extensive coaching and a little writing, I became there¬ 
after to a laige extent independent iinandally of my father, and 
lived incieastngly and pmtniscuously with alien minds. Chanoe 
had glided me welL In the yEsirs before the First War, University 
College was sdil a college in a truly acadcdnic sense, not, as it is 
todayp a hypertroj^iied monsn-osity as Bttle like an academy as a 
plesiosaurus is like a man. There may then have been a thousand 
students or less at! told, of all faculdes and disciplines, within its 
walls: aspiring chemists, phy 5 icistSp biologists, artists, lawyers, 
philosophers, surgeons, psychologists, Mstorians, and just basic 
humanists like my'self. We all knew one another and collaborated 
in a multitude of tapaddes. Many—a w-holly dispropordonatc 
number—perished in the t 9 ] 4 -]S war, to whicli my generation 
Hocked like sheep 10 the slaughtEr. Of those of us who survived, a 
random memory picks out Paul Nash of the Sbde who, until w^ 
parted on out diverse pothsp was a Eraisured familiar^ Alec Randall, 
wito became an ambassador; W'illiam Strang, who ultimately ruled 
the Foteigii OfBcs and retired fntn a peerage; and atiters of son^ 
wtiat less pictoresquE attainment ^ch as C« E- W. Lnckyer, who 
became an Air-Vice^Marshai and Bursar of Peterhouse, or E- N. da C, 
Andrade, the physidst, or Frank For?«y, who devoted a lile of 
undeviating enthusiasm to the professing of classics at a provincial 
university. And there was StaHcntl Cripps, 

Cripps, older than most of us, bom on Olympus* More than 
any other man known to me, he liad a quality of ptesence which is 
quite inadequately expressed by tlte dicU jwr/a.'w/iry. He filled any 
room w hich he entered- In those days he was president of the 
College Union, and his powerful, sombre countenance is tny only 
memory from the Innumerable committee mee ting g at which (as 
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editor, 1 think, of the Union Mag^zuie) 1 used to sit opposite to 
him. I cannot recall any specific act of outstanding 'wisdom on hs 
part; on one or two occasions I may even liave had the pr^mptlon 
10 differ from his judgment; but none could quration die ingrowing 
shweritv of a mind. dftpJy rooted ifi Ebt? iertile phospbatcs froifl 
tnhich Ac latlical humanitarians and reformers of an earlier epoch 
had sprung. In his subsequent political life the idiom of twentieth- 
century socitUi^m Dcvcf tjuite fitted htra- He was rnoiTE truly of the 
ilk and age of a Wilberforoc, a Robot Owen, or even a Peel. At 
the eaHy date of whidi I am speaking, hovesicr, his politics h^ 
not yet emerged, nor, curiously enough, did he contribute to the 
aedvely intellectual life of the coUege. He retuained a temote and 

bxDcxiing genius, » , a- 

Behind a variEgated student-Ufe loomed dim altitudes of anOEhef 
kind. Tlie ptofosots" common-nMin was in those days a smal, 
crowded, smoke-laden cell where talk was bo A good and gc^L 
A, E, Housman waa still there, professing Lido oti the lakfrit-or- 
leave-ii’ principle; as one with his mind elsewhere, thou^ e 
to tally unexpectedly in caustic comment, whether the rabjeci were 
Martiid’s text or its luckless exponent. Platt, Professor« ® 

a conveisationalist Ihr outpaoed Housman. He^ coul ring a 
library to hear, with exact quOKiion, on any sui^ect o y Of 
yKterdav horn a filled and photographic mm<L Be^de hinv 
elocment silences of P. Ker were already a l^a^. Kfifs 
meBured declaniadons of Milton haire made it impossihle Jm me m 
read Paradht Lc^t save in the remembered Digfm-muric of his s 1 trw_ 
and resonant voire. Yet his ieisutely sampling of Uterature and of 
life was the mask of a vivid repadty for uni^hed en oyment 
He was a devoted moutitJiineer, and in fact died es Y 
Italian Alps. A typical iaddent—of manj^—is related of him ™ one 
of his asrenis. He was leading along * narrow ledge upon the fare 
of a locky predpire; sheer rock abotw, sheer rock l^'*'* a ^ 

in the path, some enthusiast had taken advant^e o precarious 
situation to dialk Up on the rock-face in great wliite Iciien ^ Byajs 
TO Meet Tirr God. Ker paused and looked long upon th^mnely 
warning. Then, half-mming to his enmpaiuon, be canarkftJ in a 
slow, mildly repioadifal voire, ‘And in so narrow a place, too. ana 

DD. 
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Others coiitribiiitfd^ From ilii? sdcnce side Sir William Ramsay 
aticl Sir William Bragg brought a distinction which n«ds tio 
renewal B-oru a mere humanist- The mathematiebu Micabh Hill, 
vice-chancellor liimsclfj father of □ vicc-cliancellor who was also an 
Air-Marshal, brother of a director of the British Museuin^ cctitatned 
as ir were In a Parmrnidcan One the poieniiiility of an inbniie 
varietj. He w-as die living proof that tlitr Greeb were right in 
basing Dur iinderstinding upon matheirkadcs- Bui he was diihculi to 
knoWj beyond the ordinary reacli of the midergradtiate or yotii^ 
graduate^ and I was never drawn into his orhii* Much the same Is 
true of the litde, doud-bome philosopher, Dawns Hicb, diough 
his natural sweetness shone througli die mists like a tainhow- But 
my hero was Totib of the Skde. There was no nonsense about 
Tonis, He W'as a kfe convert to art, and came into the Slade with 
the desir-mindedness of his sdentific trainJng in mfdictne and 
surgery. For a time Tonis tried to teach me to draw- 

I have spoten before of a lurking amhidon to become an ainst. 
In furtherance of tbis fhneastic aim, I made some special arraogeraHir 
whereby, wliibt reading for my dassical honours degree, t oould 
spend some time in the Sbde SchooK It was a foolish businessj ii 
meant cutting much of my classics^ and, in particular, it invoiveil 
die constant cutting of Hoosman, for the very good reason that 
Kou^man cared least about his individual students- Yci in the long 
view my glimpses of the Sbde were probably a good ihit^- This 
was just after the great phase of An^ustus John and Orpeti and 
Albert Rothensiein, and tlie Slade was still in the fimt flush of the 
world^s art schoob. Sickert, McEvoy, W. W. Russell were hovering 
round it, shortly to be joined by thai mild and academic rrvolu* 
donary, die sculptor Hav'urd TItomas. It was a prombed land into 
which I v^wited above all things to enter* But one morning, as 1 bfi 
the studios, 1 stumbled unc^tpcctedly upon a dedsioa whidi was to 
be final: eitlier, as was highly unUkely, 1 should be admitted to the 
revolutionaries and starve, or I should become a cortventionally 
accomptbhed picture-maker and earn a Uving. Both alteitiadves on 
that cold winter's raorning were equally repukive-1 continued my 
Journey to a classroom witere I to teach the nidimenB of Latin 
to a scented Egyptian, and never retnmed to the Slade* 

But that was not quite all. My aesthetic inhibitions found some 
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slight outlet in the study of Greek art uncki Ernest Gardner^ who 
was at that tunc the Yates professor of ^archaeology ^—a term whidi, 
in that context, would nowadays be sytionymous with 'arr-hiH-roiy/ 
Gardner was an eiidentj unlmagtrusEive^ not very Irtspiring teacher^ 
buML was his teaching that drove me uldmatcly and not unwillingly 
into proft^onal ardiaeology of other kuids^ Of that 1 shall speak 
Ln a moment, 

Meanw^hilc there is one personally whom I have oniitted but of 
whom a word must be said. Both before and after my tirae^ Uni¬ 
versity College lay under the strong hand of (Sir) Gregory Foster, 
provosL Foster W'as mi imposing hgure of a rrmir, wish a sultry 
countenance and a Socradc forehead diar concealed litde in the way 
□f academic imdersianding but a great capacity for administradve 
push- Mis ambition w'as to make Univcisit)' College hi^er and 
w^ealibier ec^ery day and in every way* Alas, lie succeeded- He never 
paused to think that he w'as riiiltng down and fordhiy feeding a 
perfectly good goose with die sole object of putting more and more 
fatted liver on die markeu He nev-er reEect-ed thii 'It is not growing 
like a tree in bulk ctoih make man better be*' Tlicie were many 
thing^i cm which be did not reflect, for Ills was not a redeedve 
nature. And I am wiell aw-arc dtat, in saying tbis, I am less thau 
gnueful (if not less than just) to my first benefiactor. It was dlis way* 

As a student I had had my share of imdeigiaduatc troubles. At 
seasonable moments rn die year strange things someihno liappened 
—explosions, firework displays, bcjohy-iraps and such nonsense— 
in diso^t parts of the rambling eollcge, piUticukrly in the extensive 
(out-of-bounds) vaulcs w'hich undertfe the building, Qn more tlian 
one Dco&ion mischance had delivered me, not always unacoom- 
panied^ into the hands orauLhority;^ whkh meant a climaede inter¬ 
view with die provost and a stiff line which I eould very ill afford. 
One day in tpio^ just Etfter taking my first degree, I was wondering 
anxiously how to tackle the urgent problems of life, when the 
provost sent for me. I entered his sacred study with guilt in every 
fibre of tny body and exactly four pennies in my pocket, Foster 
looked up sicmty and paus^* 'Do you want a job?" he asked 
gruffly. *WcIl, ye—y«^ Sir/ I replied. "Then you can be my private 
secretary/ he condnued- 'And you csji start now* There’s your 
tabic." A feini smile flickered across Ills face, and he turned Jiis hack 
B 
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on rnL** My saDiry a v-ciy badly needed a year. Two or 
dirw mondis latEr I promoted lo the office of 'publiatiora 
secretary’ at £iio. It was becoming abundantiy dear diaE, unJess 
I iTiade some detenoiocd move^ I Ehould beooiTit a pennanent oog 
m the madtme- 

Nty move in fact took dim directiojis. First, in my spare dme I 
worked for an M degree^ which in the University of London is 
a serious iiDdertakmg+ (I achieved the degufc in tgia-} Serandiyj I 
became engaged lo Tessa* TTiirdJy, I applied for anewardiaeological 
studentship which had been est^lished jointly by the University 
and die Society of Antiquaries of London m memoty of Aagustus 
Wolkstori Franks. 

The emdidates for the studentdijp in tji j w^cre Lntmiewed by 
an imposing commlrtee under the diairtrianahip of Sir Hercules 
Read. With him were Sir Anhur Ev'ans, die discoverer of Minoan 
rivUiganflffij Professor Ernest Girdncrp I think Reginald Smithy 
and One or two others whose names now escape me- As a subject 
for leseaidb I submitted the study of Romarto-Rhenish pottery^ a 
subject chosen as introductory co the study of die RoirtancKBritish 
pottery which had then, as the result of excavations on Roman 
sites at Carbddge and WroMter, become a manifestly important 
factor in British archaeology hut had received very little scientific 
attendon* I was accepted^ and left the room with a sudden sense of 
responsibility and arodety. I was giving up an assured if modest 
income for-—£50 a year for two years^ with a joumey to the 
Rhineland in immediate prospect. My Rmirc was mdeed fixed; I 
was to he an archaeologist; hut all else mas quicksancL 

As I walked away slowly and diOL^tfully down the Long 
corridor, I beaune aware of llj^t footsteps Inniying after me. I 
turned and found rayse¥ looking u|)oii the small, slight form of 
Arthur Evans, a little hreithJffiS witEl his running. ^Tllat £50,^ he 
Said, in hk quiet voice, 'it isnT much, I should like to dcuble it for 
you.* And he was away again, almost before I could diank hiim 
That characterkdcally generous act of Evansk changed the whole 
dimate of the situation. For the moment I was saved, and I have 
never ceased lo recall with gratitude the kuidly Impulse that 
saved me. 

Of my foiimey 10 the lllunelanji, where so mudi had already 
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been doT]£ in iht ordering and muAyw o( die iriacerbl wherewith 
I was now concerned} nothing need he saJd |:tere. But, w^hen I 
returned, fate had anadier Uiik crisis ready for me. TTiretr vacandes 
for 'junior invesdgaiors" on the staff of the Ro^nl CoromEssion on 
Histori^sl Monuments (England) had been advertised, and Ernest 
Gardner was prepared to bade me. Inquiry showed that siv candi¬ 
dates were to be taken OH for three mondis* trial, after which tlircr 
of the six would he selected for permanent appointriiem. I was 
assured diat a purely dasdeal degree and no practica] training m 
arcliitccrurt were not appropriate qualihcations, I promptly under¬ 
took, however, to work at night in die Ardlilecture S^oo! at 
UniversLtj^ Collcjge^ and there in fact, wbrnever oppommiry 
offered^ I pursued with industry die ejercicnls of Inlilding construc¬ 
tion and architcaural drawing* TTie tminJng was one wJikh I 
should commend to all archaeologists, whatever their chosen path. 

On a frosty mommg of late autumn in 1915, 1 cycled across 
London to Liverpool Street smion for my first day's proharionaty 
fieldwork in Essex. There J was to meet the coturnision's senior 
invesd^tor, Murray Kendall, under whom I was to begin my 
tutelage* Kendall was already pacing up and down the platform, 
blowing upon his fingers. He greeted me with 'StilJ a quarter of an 
hour to go, my hoy* What a morning like this requires is a Uttle 
H^forcement. Come along/ He strode away to the upstairs 
mfreslimeni-ioora, and briskly ordered: 'Tw^o double wLiiskie^ in 
new milk.^ (There were no "opening hours' tn those days—England 
was still a medieval country^) My eyes stood out of my head. I had 
never msicd whisky in my life before, and can remember to this day 
die fierce, glowing sensation as the "double whisky in new milk' 
found its pioneer way down my unpractised gullet* 1 rtmembet, 
too, how the platform rose courteously to meet me as we hurried 
to the traiTL An hour later Dunmow station received us with a 
cold, inhospitable look aboEit it, and Kendall again smifed the 
frosty air, "My boy,' he said parentally, 'what we need before w'^e 
set out down the road is a Little Reinforoement'; and lie led the way 
to an adjacent inn where the starduig DHemony was repeated. The 
three or four miies to the village of Stebbing, our goal for the less 
serious work of the day, follcFwai in quick succession, and w'e dis¬ 
mounted at the churdu Let me here repeat that my educadon had 
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been ncglectfijl of the niceties of English ltle^dieval 

architecture, and, in spile of reinfotcement, my heart ^ by now 
slipping steadily in the direcuan of my boots. We looltd inside the 
building, and to my unskilled eje there seemed to be a great^ deal 
of involved stonework and c|uite an anay of decorative lihields- 
Tbew r whistled Kendall ‘Look at that stoiw scicefu It's a bit of a 
atunner^ isn't it?* I g£Bcd vaguely round and said Yea- 'Well, look 
here,* Kendall condnued, getting out his notehock, 'suppose you 
start in on the heraldry and FU have a shot at the screen-' I had been 
gloomily expecting something of tliis son. I hesitated. Well ^ ^ 
matter of fact,* I said, ‘I don’t actually know any henilar>% Of 
course, I'm anxious lo leam . » -* 'Oh^ that's all Hgjttp ftplicd 
Kendall, accommodatingly, 'I‘ll do the heraldry, whilst jrw do the 
screen*' The situation diesperate* ^You know, Fm awfully 
sorry', but 1 don i really know' screens. Of cOLirse, Fm anxious to 
leam * . / I added, Hum/ said Kendall and refiecied. Then be 
looked up hi^tly. ‘I know what we want,* he was saying. "What 
we want is a ..Bui i w-as already following him mechanically up 
the village street towards the Red Lion, which gaped before us hke 
Behemoth. 

That flight, from the mite Hurt m Braintite, wberr we wens 
quartered, 1 wrote to Tessa a letter of ttiter despair. '1 shaD never in 
my life make an archaeologist," I said, 'I just ^mply C4in*t stand the 
pace. - * / 

Three months Later 1 was one of the three probaiioncrs chosen 
for permanetn appointment- What inference may properly be 
drawn feom ihai fact^ I do not know, but Tes^ and I celebrated 
the occasion by getting married. It wus now 1914 and, before we 
knew where we w-ere, the war wns upon us. 


3, War Interlude Ij 1914-19 


WniTiNc: in an era in which war has beccmae a cornniOFiphioe, 1 have 
been wrsndcHng whether to devote any part of dib Ghrodcle to the 
piiscelkneotw u'ur-time notes and diaries wlddi I find amongst iny 
papers. On reflection, I have included a few scraps for the reason 
thaf wiihoui diem my such as it be, is excessively syncopated 
and Out of proportion- For a tjuarter of my working life 1 have 
served ss a soldier on active service^ and the &ct that I ha^-e enjoyed 
my soldiering does not reduce the measure of the resultant dis^ 
tordon of my proper work. 

For the first of the two war intjcrludes, the plain facts are these. 
1 was commissioned into the Rorynl Airillery (Temtoriid Force) in 
1914, and for a few months I remained in Loodon as an instnictor 
in die University of London Officers' Tiaining Corps^ (My son 
Michael was bom in January 1915O 1 dien, as a youthful 
pubaliem, shortly to be captain, ptKted to command a Lowland 
field battcfy at the unfinished Colinton Barracks near Edinburgli. 
ThereafteT, in spite of constant restivKiesSj I wiis trapped in various 
battery commands — field-guns and ficfd-howitzers ^id Scotland 
and England until tpl?^ when at last I escaped to Franca:* Passefaen- 
daele, Italy, the last advance on the Frofir, the mardi into 

and occupation of Cerniany, followed in cvemfid aucoessioni In 
July 1919 r nnumesd from tile Rhinekid to London and to dviirin 
life. 

In other words, mine was the common lot of my Eptieradon* 
For the following trifling exirairB from my records I on cla^ 
nothing exceptional —'DO are won, no baitlea lost + no 

level stuff itdecnw the plebeian theme. And that is why I haw 
admiTtcd them. They represent the gturt, the commcmplace, of a 
phase now passed into history^ It was the last war of the Imr^, and 
I like someuines tn rafiecJ tbat 1 foughi one war b a saddle and 
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another in an annoured The mhercni elmnent of ex.plodve 
cvoludorL* gniiifi« my nithaeolo^cal senses 

The gteat General Pitt Ri^iets once remarked that ‘common 
things are of more importance than pardojkr things, because they 
are more prev-alent/ With that thought I have, for ewnplcp repro¬ 
duced a day in die life of a batcery commandeT during a major 
battle. The accotint was WTiiteo at the time in my miHtary notchook 
and has, perhaps, an actudlty which justifies its rtpfoduction. It is 
at anv rate a hdihiul, pedestrian record of the banle-routine of a 
yoitng field-oihoer in the year 191 Ri For the rest, I have dug out two 
□r three bits and pieces whidi seem faithful to the mood of diose 
dmes and may therefoit be w'orth a few transient pages. 


(l) ATTACK 

The summer ni^t was blotted out by a driving rainsionn. The 
drivers, bending low in thdr saddles, had Ecased to curse, for the 
misery of a soddoi saddle at nudaight, with a long prospect of 
soaking hours before one, lies beyond the pale of speechi Tlie track 
was already afloat and would be worse befoie moniing. Furtu- 
tiately, tile Hun w-as behaving himself like a gentleman. 

Crash [ A blinding flash, widi a halo of llyiiig sparks, lit up for an 
imiant the bug column of straining horses and flotsded wagons. 
A swened, and the white eyeballs of die startled horaffl 
gleamed for a mDraent in the gEare, Tlic night closed its fist onct 
more upon iis pr^y^ ^d the parting shclt from the roadside gun 
added another note to that of the ficjuelduiig hoofs and joltuig 
w'hceb. 

For the Sftrond night in succession, die Teants plodded slow ly up 
the last shelJ-caten hill-side towards the jagged rooth that had on^ 
been a large and prosperous farm. From this landmark the tEiroin 
sloped dowTi towards a valley where, a mile away, the British front 
line wound like a rivulet amongst the foothills. On the opposite 
side of the valley, sorae sii hundred y-ards further on, by die G ertnan 
line witli its outpost tienclies, ma^lnre-gim posts and wire. This 
line, said rumour, was to be captured in two days' dme, and ihe 
brigade of Bdd-guns was being put into an open batde-positioo cm 
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this last hitl-rop for the purpow. Tlie fed that the hiU-top was a 
fevDuiite hunting-ground for the Bodie gunner was sclf-ev'idefit 
and wtriild, under iavDiirable weather conditions, have been of 
some interest to the miserahk mass of humanity whidi was now 
grudgingly throwing the rounds of ammunition from the WTigons 
into the old crest-line trench. Under the present conditions^ how- 
nothing was of interest save to get the job done- The last 
wagon was turning away as a hiss and a bark and a scatter of spirks 
and steel hendded the nightly German bornhardment- The rain w^as 
blowing into a grey dawTi as tlic moumliil procession splashed 
homew^rd^ 


The Topographical Man was timidly fliiiing across die skyline, 
his sliliouette bristling with tripod legs like tlie back of a porcupine, 
A brigade major and an A.D+C. altemately disphyedT doubtless to 
an admiring Ibe, the beauties of lemon buckskins- Tlie hedge 
whidi fringed tli crest ill-concealed a colonel and four battery 
commanders, each wdth his anendant nunions, ^Thank God^ s*id 
the brigade major^ *it isn't much of a flying day^ or Fritz would 
cume over and read the whole book- Can't think why R. will 
reconnoitre at the head of an Army Corps-' ‘Damn the Stal^ 
muttered the battery commanders- ^They arm t gomg to live heir, 
and don^t cire how mudi they give away/ 'Curse the Topography 
Merchant yelled cvciybody. "He'll get the whole place shelled 
brown inside of five minutes/ 

Topography came TO rest behind the hedge and distrCbijccd 
largesse in the form of map co-ordiiiJites. The landscape was 
cluttunrd with maps and instruments* Tlie brigade major gaied 
skywards apprehensively as two of out flights hummed far over¬ 
head towards the enemy. One of otir observation hallooiH chose 
ihe momcTit to desert iti moorings. Pursued by and-aircrafr ^Ils 
it itMC and drifted iielplssly across the lines, leavktg behiiKi it a 
wries of grotesque little tragedies. The grooms^ taking the chatgm 
back towattls the wagon Ktics, hnd been idly watching an artillery 
aejoplane flvtng homrwarda through the line of stationary kite- 
balloons. There Iiad bmi a sudden VTack' like that of a whiplash- 
The aeroplane had broken into fragments and plunged i^rthwanlsj 
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the balloon had shivered and begun lo rise. The cable, brokw by 
the colliding aeroplane, had whirled heavily downwards m viaons 
dfcles. Tlie grooms had satterEd, but too btc to 
head, dught in the bshing coils, was whipped ftom his body WJib a 
blow which nearly cut the horse also in twain. The tragedies of 

•warfare are the ‘Accidentally Killed. , 11 j u 

Orders and ammunidDn 1 ml b«n arriving fast. Here anct there 
small partis of mai were cutting wire and dtaiing pbirorms 
Stmougst the ditches and shell-boks, or repairing some scarcely- 
discemible track which had been damaged overnight. Tlie 
mtinication trendies and observation posts were ahve with officers 
of every Allied army and nationality, Irom kilts to spurs, from 
New York to New Zealand- Yet the Secret had been well kept. It 
was vaguelv known tlm Tliey were ‘going to do somediing dowsi 
south,’ that They were ‘going to wheel the line north-east, 
ihat we were the pivot of the wheel; which rneimt that die 
mtmld probably not ha%e to move bade raudi of hia 
opposite us. The plan of campaign condeim^ ai sight by 
every suhaliem who knew how battles should be won. ine 

Now, at the last moirortm the plan devdoped. The 3rd Division 
was to go through the uid Dividcin after the capnjrt ot the fint 
objective. The artillery would be ready to move forward at ^ 
plm Ii houis, and ourTCth Brigade R.FJ^. would move lint. The 
same artillery brigade would send forward a sectiaii of gum m 
dose support of ihe advancing in&ntty. There were i^rfniK 
possibiLdcs. After the months of stagnation which had followed 
ihe German offensive of tlie pnfvioiis spring, a new current ot 
energy and wpeemtion suddenly burst upon the waiting army. 
The geography of No Man’s Land assumed an unforeseen interest, 
and every track and nee-stump became □ focus of urgmt miporta^. 

Tlie guns and the find orders arrived with tlie misty moon. 1 he 
air surprisinglv thick, and the normality of die hostile shelling 
showed that the ni^i had well retained its secret- Tile mist Kud^ 
it possible to set the fuses comfortably by totcblight. By midnight 
ail was retidy, and the detachments laiaicbed a few hours of uneasy 

sleep in the ntighbouiing trench. ^ 

‘Zero hour will be 4-55 (four fifty-five) a-in. on die atsti The 
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moon bid been swallowed by a dawn wliich scarrely filtered 
tbrougli the now detisc fo^ The conifol offianr, sitting in a shallow 
pit behind the centre of the battery, aiuld not see the flank guns- 
The battery comirumdcr and the senior sergeant were going from 
gmi to gun for assurance that the routine of battle was in order and 
that everything was ready for advaticep For the fir^t time for many 
a long day* the officers and sergEints wnre tbdr spurs in action^ and 
they glanced at their heels With a schoolboy s exhilaratioG. 

Tive minutes to gol' The man with the dbde of steaming tea 
hurried on his round. At earJi gim the ammunition lay in ordered 
piles, cadi pile roughly labelled on a sandbag: with die number of 
the barrage-lift for whidi its fuses had been set- Buckets of water 
and oil-cans w^ere ready for cooling and fbetiiiig wch gun as it 
heated up. The N.CO* in charge stood by the trail with a tin of 
tea in Otic hand and his barrage ordera in the othetp 

Three minutes to go I All icadyi Onef- ^Two? Three? ^ 

Four?—Five.^—SiK?' 

"All ready* Sir !' 

'Thirty seconds to go 1 ‘ 

The layem* hands stretched one: and grasped die triggers. 

Ten seconds to go V 
^Are you readyf 
TtnEf 

The ridge flared into spouting flame. On c^-ery li^d, although 
the flashes could not be seen through the fog* the leaping guna w ere 
pourmg a hissing mass of swel across the valley- Bchindt th^ 
"heavies" ’were adding ibeir deep-throated chorus to the concert o 
souud^ and somewhere out in from the German line* churned into 
great columns of dust and debris* direw back the answering dio^ 
of bursting shell and huitling splinters. Tie sleepy GnErman who 
woke to that terrible reveilk knew well iliat ic was die da^Ti o 
The Day. ^ 

'The colonel wants you on the "phone* Sir." 

1 picked up the recover. 

"Can you sec anything up there yet?' 

'No, Sir. The O.P. Is sHU ah^lutely fog-bound-" 

'Send forward a mounted officer's fotrol and try to get some 
news. No infotmatiDu here yen" 
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TliB patrol disappeared at a canter into the mist. The gun% 
constantly sponged anct oLed, ve« now hammering the country 
well behind the enemy’s front line. The infantry of the jrd Divisiot 
were by this rime hling past the batteries on their way forw^. 
IWmbering the Hun offensive of a few months earlier, they 
grinned at the thought that the boot was now on the other foot. 
"Give it 'em, boys,’ they shouted cbeeiily to the sweating gimnets, 
wbo threw dieir rounds home w ith ;m answmog grin. 

colonel on the *phone Sir- ^ 

'The plrol has iKJt returned ycl, Stf/ 1 reported, and Cteilher 
wounded nor pcisonet^ havis passed tlie battery- 

i have no infonnatioii here cither^ and the DivUion know 
nothing yet- However, you can send your adv^ance-secuon forward 
at once, and follow with the rest of your battery if you like/ 

The teams picked their way isre fully up die bill-side to winds the 
guns atnongst die shed-oraters and wire* In a few minuccs, the 
battery was trotting sharply down the narrow road towards 
the mined village througfi which, the day befewe, our front Unc had 
run. Tlie groups of infantry' by the mrayside raised n ststcened cbeer 
and shouted 'Good luck!" as die guns passed by them. T^e route, 
picked up widi difficulty over the trench-ridden ^und in the 
enveloping fog, kd past a dressing-station which was beginning to 
fill, cliiedy witli dazed and bleeding Gennans* Some of our wounded 
had walked in, and oihm were being brought in on streidher^ hy 
white and scared prisoners* Our casualries so far had evidendy 
been few., *. 

The battEiy turned off the road and groped its way amongst the 
almost coniinuous mass of shell-holes wliidi had fonned No Man s 
Land. The teams now in the Gemutn S*O.S. barrage:, and 
shells of every calibre wen: crashing in the mist beside and in front 
of thenu Angling approaching exact location was impossible, but 
a rough calculation sborwed that they must be in the region of their 
d^natiofi. As the battciy' dropp^ into action, a squadron of 
esv-aby' flitted by like shadows in the misi:, and a tank waddled up 
uneasily from the front and finally broke down beside the guns. 
Leaving the battery in settle into iss new homcp I rode forward 
with my staff of signallers in scandi of news and observation. 

No Man's Land in a fog is no place for equestrian cxeiase, and 
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the tangled masiics af wire, the treaclierDUS sheU-holcs and odicr 
obstihzles soon broiaglii oa to our feet. The liones wert sent back 
to such sbcliec as could be found, and with my staff 1 picked a 
toituoiis way forward amongst the debris. In tbe fog the only sure 
guide wias ihe broken road, and the Hun W2& fiiUy awake to ^ 
fact- His banTige was now felling noisily on and near it- Dodging 
from bank to shed-hole, our little party ciept forward until at 
with grateful liearts, we stumbled upon die old German main 
trendi where it cut the toad. The trench mark^sl die ■second stage 
of our journeys in its iximparative security we paused for breath- 

This tnsnch had, up lo that inoniing> constituted the first German 
line of resistance. Now, blowTi to piH^ by shell-fire, dai^ed hy 
tanks, cboked with scattered equipment and manned bodies, ody 
here and tlicre could a stooping man find cover from ihe fl^dug 
splintere. In it, the forg-ridden air was heavy widi the smell of high* 
explosive and fiewlyMdiiimed earth, and blood and blood-soakM 
doth, and that indescribahie pungent, vegetable Emcll which is the 
smell of the Hun. 

I turned from tuy map tjwarrfa the tw o or three in^try-men 
who garrisoned the short length of habitable trench- Any news 
horn forward?' *Naw, Sir,* came the sEoUd reply; If 
here in support, and we was told to have us bteakrast. e ^ 
another chunk off a well-thumbed amt, and followed it by a slab 
of bully-beef deftly inserted on the blade of a fack^knift. H« ey-e 
wandered listlessly id a heap of kliaki and wv^bhmg which by 
crumpled up in a pool of blood amongst the tangled com^st^ m 
front of him. If he w^as thbiking al aD, he was w-onderti^ whether 
it had any cigarettes left in its pocket add w^ oiaking up 
to be first on the SOTie after hnsakfest. A (Iwe-bcEid, ricocheting 
from a bursting slieU, w hirred dose overhead with an 
drone. The feet of the gloomy breakfester assu^ a shado^ 
look of inierESi and amusemenr at the novelty of the so ^ e 
spoke sidew'avs^ witboui turning his bead^ i at, 

Latest novelty from 'Unland—the shell with the oiry^op ane 
pnipclW on its ^cad[^ . , - But 'Arry' busily invesrigatmg the 
pockets of a greatcoat of Btfld-grcy, and bis ears w-cic to 

trivialities. , . . 

Groping along die aig-itag trench line, as the only ava 
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landnuirk, our pany was cantinually brought to a dead end, where 
the tramdi had been entirely flattened and roerged into the sumund- 
ine landscape. A drcular reccuumissaiux, the scout keeping in touch 
by shouting, would rediscover the brokm line and the party 
renewed ie slow progress. A 13 pounder Ilotsc Arrillci^ tocery 
struggled past us on the beets of □ tioop of cavalry, t]>e horses 
spnjfjeily pidting their way amongst die shell-craters. Now 
then a riderless horse would loom up out of the mist from the 
direction in which the leading troop had gone a few ininutes ^licr. 
Two horses widi dteir mudlated riders under tlicm were lying by 
[he trench, and the learo-horses passed witli distended nostrils and 
(tigluened eyes. Suddenly □ horse appeared to sink backwards into 
(be earth. Its rider picked him.self up and puDed a), the head-collar. 
The horse struggled and sank further, as into a tpiicksand, until 
only its head and neck could be seen. An ofllcer dismount^, 
gbneed ai the wretched animat, and put a bullet through its brain. 
For mimy days afterwards, tliat hoise's head, odoriferous and 
shrunken, projecting from the great sliaft which led to the layer of 
some large ‘dud* shell, haunted the unholy spot and put die fear of 
all ibe horee^evib into the p3S»ng steed* 

A cnctti«imr>' gnp in the £:»g showed fifty yards alie^ a desoLie 
fB-poimckf gun and wagon, die tesms slidtenng in the surrounding 
craters from the siA'ceping shell-fire- Tlie horse battery, befogged, 
was whsclmg rtjuftd tuid Ladeit stretclictSf home by 

Boebe ami Britisb together, were slowly finding tlieir way hack 
along the trade. A batch of Gennan prisoners, ttuuiy ol them 
laughing weakly and diatrering to the two wounded Tommies 
who escorted tliem, i\4nihled ttiio the trcnclu 'War finiiib for me 
was their theme, and they pulled souvoiiis out of their pockets to 
pkdte thetr victors. One of theiUt seong my majo/s badgies, 
saluted with servility'a Another rualwd forward w'ith a match to 
tight a Tommy'a cigarette, and tcoeivEd a >K'^Dodbiiie for his 
trouble. Tliey were perfect Kamerads* 

Everything appeared to be going as well as drui^mstaiices 
permitted. The fog, however, which had assisted the earlier opera¬ 
tions, ’ft'as now u serious limdrance- Tlic infantry and cavalry were 
losing direction, the guns w^ete blind- The retunung wounded knew 
neidter where ^y ^ been nor where they wm. Until the fog 
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should lift, the battle in siisptmse, savn for the perst^ieot enemy 
curudn-fire* »■ 

About OMT o'clock the fug in fact beg^ to bft^ By half-past one 
the sun ’R'as shining bright]yi and the air fiiied with the hum 
of many 'pknit!^ A little kter, one by one, small black specks rising 
and falling on the bomon showed where GeimaR ob&enmtion 
balloons were timitlly blinking in the sunlight ^liere one of these 
specks had been a moment earlier w-as now a demc column of bW 
black smoke, streaming opw'nrds from a falling furrmcK of fire. Tfie 
heavens were pointed witli black and white smoke-pnffe amoi^ 
die plunging "planes- Some of the smaller eneniy guns had slackenea 
fire and w^re probably being moved back, but the jieavier howit™ 
were raising great cohinins of dust and debris round and in front 
of the new baitety positions, and high-veloctiy gunshells 
crashing condnupusly into the village behind- Through this village 
all roads and trucks leading forward in ihe sector converg^, and 
our heavy guns were begitming to deploy imo artion around it. 

In tbe hollow to the right of the batterj, a brigaik of fieM 
artilleiy' w-as wailing, limbered up, for the fog of war " troop 

of cavalry wu5 teturning wearily past ihem. On the left, 
artillerv brigade was crawling like a swnnn of ants up e t -si e 
into actioo- In tlie battEry ilsell | the gunners had speol ^ e tnomuig 
in digging shelters for themselves in the outpost and ^ 

now beginning Eo dig cover for tbe gmis+ They liad y 
two davs" work in half of one, but not every day did thi^ bav^ Uin 
honour of coming into uction in Bochelatid, and dvey wtst wi 
mt. So far they had been lucky, but about this time one of 
battery's teams was hit whilst bringing up ammumtion though the 
village^ Tlie batterv paused a Ttiomeni, spat on its ^ 

turned once more to ie spdf^^work. Curiously out of p1^ 
this panonuna of uncorsdoudy pictutesque industiy, an o 
phoioErapher wandered with ready camera* 

Word now ™ in from an olT^cer't paffol diat adv^^*^ 
been diecked by intense machinc^^^ fire in die ncig ^ 
the rajjw'ay ahead of uSj and that die cm'^alryi isinoitfue^T 
supponing our tired infantry* With a fellow-n^)OT m 
signalled, I forthwith set out once more in search of obsen^on 
and fuller information- 
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From our leinporiry post on die Courcellcs ridge, 

die lelephotiC'-wira was Ijiid forward, die signallers with tbe^- 
wieldly cable-dmtn follow ing us acfo^ die broken eoimtiy. The 
valley in from of die post held the cavalry horses and horscholdens, 
blistering under the heavy afiemocm The engmeers further 
back were working feverishly at disused and wreeked well-heads, 
but in the m^ndtne ihe country for miles was ’w-aterlESS, and Ae 
wretched horses were hollow-flanked and heavy-headed with a 
ravaging thirst. The enemy sheUing, though now more spasmodii^ 
was sdll iinpleasanf, and here and there heaps of mtiiiliited nteii ^ _ 
horses formed islands of death amongst the living. A company of 
infantry were digging short ler^ths of trench on tlve ncart^ si e o 
the valley, and, close by. near some Gcmian trendi-mortars, an 
advanced dressing-station had just been established in the bank of 
a sunken road. To it was already streaming a long prooessioti of 
w-alktng wounded, both in khaki and in field-grey. An 8 -inch Hun 
howiccer was sweeping the valley and sprinkling the road with 
sptinierg of sted^ 

To the sound of butsiing shell was now added the shatp whis¬ 
pering of machine-gun bullets as they rushed post on their secret 
CDUTse. A shell is tangible and OKtB one boldly fiice to face, but tlie 

rti^ding of machine-guii buUets is that of ihe spirits of tlie 
night. They are round and about one, almost between the fingers ot 
one’s hands and in one's clothes. Tlie skin burns as wiih a thousand 
red-hot needleS) and li& is lived from hreaih to breath. 

From amongst tbe grass qo the top of the ridge coukd be seen the 
vb'hole vust pMorama of ihe battle iionti A fev yards down the 
fom^ slope, in the sparse i»v«ring offered by shell-hciles aod 
improvise infantry sbclters^ crouclied tbi! ihin of khaki out 
pcjists. At the foot of tlie Jiill the railway embaiikinerit> with ii 5 
mined dug-otlis and forrificadOBs, fonned the maiii eii^my line of 
f^istancc *^—tL serried line of active irtadaiDc-gLin.? whichir with tbeir 
broad field of fire up the hill-^cie,w«c effectively blocking die way. 
Advicing towaxda the railway could be seen the small black 
columns of die enemy reserves^ djempt at prraeni from our artillery 
fire and but lightly harassed by our few adv'anced. Lerwts guns- In 
the middle distance, omorigisc the Bcattexed trees and bacikSt^ were the 
pinpoint flashes of the enemy batteries, roany of them firing at the 
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ridge over their open sights. One gud was bddg wilhdiawn; tlic 
team pulled out* add the German oRioer^ sittiivg on his hotsCj 
calmly n'aved his liandi aiidi waUted his gun out of acdon* He was 
worthy of his regiment. 

Targets were more ifcm pientifuL Tlie signallers were beckoned 

up, and die wii« was iinrteled to a neighbouriiig shelWiolc. Two of 
the signallm had been sent back to mend the line, whtdi the test 
proved to have been broken by shelling or oraffic* Tlie telepJiono 
W3S tried ag^in but still brougju no response, and we bat^ 
cointnandeis could only lie in die grass finning with impatient 
helplessness 35 we saw beneitli os the enemy reserves streaming 
foTWatd iindtccked. On the left, our whippet tanks were making a 
hfllf-hesuiEd attempt to advance over die crest. On the skyline they 
came ■■"df-r 3 concflitTJted fire from the mcmy field-guns. One 
tank came to a standitiU—a steel tomb. The ttmainder cui^ and 
crawled back down the slope, pursued by a seaidung fire. To 
attempt to advance was sufddal and useless, and it was dear that 
the battle finisiied for ilie day+ Had the fog hot lifted four 
hours earlier. ... 

The telephone was still unresponsive. One of the two remairai^ 
signallers was sent back dowm the wire, and finally the cordial 
went back to get the line through to the guns at all costs. Half an 
hour later the 'phone was sdll useless, and we oufsdvo turned ba^ 
down the wire. On the slopes of the hilt the tarpoid lay across dw 
wire, with a small crimson puncture in hLs forehead.... 

A fine suimner's ni^t dosed down on the srene. fhe ar w^ hili 
of die threatening drone of bembing planes, of the crashing of 
bombs and shells and guns on both ade of the line. The air round 
die batteries became heavy with (ps. Some of the wcaty giamets 
were again at their guns, alrenately firing and pausing a* tte enemy 
planes passed overhead. Tlie enemy front line 

anxious Very lights of many colours. The batdefiei cpiw u j. 


(11) THE BtnTB DE WaHlSHCOWlT 

{Years afterwards, in thcOtdnanoe Surt'ey Offme at Souduunpton. 
O. C. S. Crawford, as die Sumy’s Archaeology Ofitcer, wns 
bying down die bw- In fifoni of him was an air photograph Ot a 
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-ion near Bipaunm, and he pdimLng OUE with ^nie emphasis 
a subordinaEe that a certain pool of light and shadow on tlje 


was Wf a deep pit bite a. high mound. He looked up and 
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MW me smiling. 'Yes,’ 1 said, ‘it is a hi^ 

to me nearly as high as Eveitft. , , And I told him die stoiy.J 


h was Ewo days after the attack. For die moment, thing? had 
settled dot’ll, and the field-guns had been brou^t to (he tear 
shoulder of the forward ridge on which, on the first day (as I have 
told), I liad lain In die grass and impotendy watted the enemy 
pulling out below me. He now lined the opposing ridge, and, as the 
streaky mists of a fine dawn lifted fi^m the valley, 1 took stock. 

Immediately beneaih us wth the railway. Beyond it, a dusty 
track or two crossed the low ground, mounted the further dope, 
where diere were a few scattered trees, and disappeared over the 
ridge, which was lined hy a main mad. Yet hirdier, amidst mote 
trees, would lie the nans of Bapaume, Our ouipost-ltne was 
scattered somewhere along (he valley. Beyond it, on the slope lay 
two German fidd-gun*. limbered up but encumbered by tlieir doid 
teams. They were presumably the last section of the tnacry wbi* 

I had seen pulling out, and a machine-gun had got them. Behind 
them, on the skyline, rose a great mound. Looking tlirough my 
glasses, I could sec upon its formidable sides the scars of recent 
digging amonpt the scrub which partially covered it. 

Ii ™ a busy but sl^hdy tedious day. Mostly, wc burst shrapnel 
amongst the trees to dislodge enterprising snipers. Ever and anon 
wc plastered the offending tcound, which had definitely been 
turned into a machine-gun iwst and made tilings uncomfortable 
for OUT outpost*. And the two German guns lay thtne, owneritss 

and leniptiiige i wr f v 

During the aftemoor, I walked along to the colonel (W. L- 
Rogers, Rugby international, I believe) and we looked over die 
ndgt together, *N&, you oertsdnly cao^t/ he replied 
that I bad said- I acE^pted his ^Trdict with model discipline. 'Irs 
rather a pity. Sir, isn’t U?’ I continued, after a respect^l 
‘During die night they could easily slip out and get them, well 
niiti your guns on them and hre^ them up. Ties, Sir, but 
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wouldn't that be nilier a pity* too? Yog see. we’ve nowgoi masses 
of German gas^hdls, and all we want is a Gcttnan gun or mo to 
duick them back with.' *Ancl what about tliat mound f Don't be a 
b. fisol. poppycock (' he added with final emphasis. 

In die briglu sunlit es'eninp;, Itowevcr, lie rang noe up- ‘I said 
what about that mound?' Til get my battety to put some smoke- 
shell ovB- it, Sir,* I replied. ‘M rigiit. You can go if you like. Good 
luck, old chap.’ 

I called for voliniKets, a sergeant and two six-horse teams. 
Tliere was no difficulty about most of the volunteers. Sergeant 
Hewson and five drivers were with me on die Instant- Tile shtih 
driver had hesitated, a known shirker. I sent for him and put him 
in die middle of one of the teama wlierc he could do no harm. 
[Nowadavs I suppose lie would be posted to □ dinfo ““ psychcK 
analysed whilst his mates got on with ibe job. But this was a wm of 
the ^t.l Swoyles, one of my best subalterns, I left fo charge of die 
battery with instnJCtions to plaster the mound with smofcc^heU 
until wc returned, 'flien at a slow trot we moved over the crest 
towards the front and No Man's Land, the sergeant behind die mo 

teams and iLmbmts. and myself in front with a slightly strai^ fee^S 

about the ribs and a growing sense of the slLiness of tlie whole idiur. 

Past the railway we rode by lioh! groups of Quipost-mffintty, 
sitting in sbeli-lioles or sJiort lengths of improvised trench. I recall 
their startled look* as tliey saw two artillery teams in so un¬ 
conventional a spot, and one or two of them shouted timely advn*. 
I looked up happily towards die mound, on which Swayfa s 
shell were landing cjuiie prettily. And then, as I looked ™r shell tr^ 
abruptly ceased, and die smoke began « drift awa^ P did not note 
and have forgotten die tause of die interrupuofl.] The itiound tmw 
looked down upon us at liorrihly close range, seemingy ^ 
hundred an^ eyes. Sliortly, however, we found ourselvai tufoer 
die hill, momentarily in dead ground from die sumnut, tea' 

the guns withoui mishiip. i at,- 

Tlictc four of us dJsmouiitedj Juid 3 - 1 ^ 

eyelets of the Gctman gtm-mib wcuU nut fil out lirabef^jooki 
TTtete was nothing for it but to take the Ceni^ limbers t™. » 
to lash their pol«'’to our own limben^ Widi difEculiy we extr^ 
the poles from beneadi the unimagijiably heavy canasses of tfii: 
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Gentium teams, fasttwd them with drag-iopis and, ogain at a slow 
.roi, began our «.«rn jeumey. Tl« suminer dust 
^und t from cur wheels, with the 

and to tltst fret 1 ascribe our safe codetta ^11 “ ^ 
us. and as the smoke and dust cleared i liitk 1 tode lo^d the teiura 
to check up. The rear gun hud jumped its hook and disappeared 

In the noise and dust. This was just too bad. I ™ 

with the one gun, stopped the rear team, and arc ed back wi4 it. 
The centre driver of it was the scallywag whom Ilwd put m at d^e 
Usi minute, and I observed him as the team turned in the dusuJ^ 
blue nioonlite fec« had lost all expression, his niouih and eyes 
wide opn like those of a corpse, his legs went t^ttenng at the sito 
of bis saddle and only the balance of long habit him m platt- 
I mall a sudden and unforgivable urge to put a bullet thiou^i bis 

head^ [Poor feSlow-] , , , l 

A hundred yards back we found the gun amidst the dust- WiUi 

small aswilable man-power, we had great difficulty- in re-h^mg 
it, but another shell landing nearby served » a niT«ly s^li^ 
Then we mrned once more in die frlltng li^t and readied 
battery without furdier episode. Thera I had lined dw men up to 
diank them when I was called to the telephone. Send m two 
oanMB.' Reserving one for die sergeant, who had acquit^ huns^ 
admirably [and was awarded the D.C.M.1,1 chose a dnver (quire 
imgulariy) by lor, and wandered, as 1 wws doing w, whet^ ffi 
scallywag would draw dre winner. In fact, he did not—but he 
might have done. [The selected driver got the hlaM.] 

At intervals ihrtnighout the ni^u our new German gqns breo 
German gas-sliell back to their rightfol owwrs. 1 last aw tho* 
guns, with our hartery's name upon than, in St, James s ™ ^ 
[ 019 , when a great mass of war-booty was exposed there to c 
public gaze. But, though an archaeologist, I liave nev^ been ba _ 
TO SM that awesome castle-mound, the Butte de Warle^urt, 
probably never shall; the fuemre of it is clearly in my mind. 


(hi) twelve nouns' leave im 1917 

[At this time 1 was Eommanding a battery in a Field Aitill«y 
Brigade, which would nowadays be called a Field Regiment o 
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Royal Artillery. With the 5th Division* we had b«n switched 
ovemig^it—if a train journey lasting a weet can be w described— 
from PasschencUele to Nonhem Italy at the critical moment when 
our allies, the Italians, broke dangerously at Caporetto. We w«e 
now parading the plain of Lomhardy and the foothtlls to the north, 
diggir^ out Italian desertfifs and awaiting our turn in the tie* front 
line along the Piave. With a feUow-officer I took t^tlve hours* 
leave in Venice, then oilicially out of bounds but acttssible. That 
night, on mum to my billet in die house of a paiisli priest some 
miles from Tievtso, I sat up in bed and wro^ the stoiy of the day. 
Here it is.] 

It is a hard early winter in ipi? amongst the fields and ditches of 
the Venetian plains. Tliese few fiumhouscs and irms me 
one of the most beautiful names in a land fragrant with sudi 
beauties^ Otlierwise, ihe only comeliness of ihe place is that of 
fields of snow beribboned with frozen dykes* 

Tliis is the house of the priest.* like ail houses in this countryj it 
is sonvetbing: of a fitnru The little wizened priest presirks over it 
fiirtively, with a shy and smiling counesy. His couriesy wiib^aw^ 
him generally to the kitchen, whm: he nods gravely and deferciv 
tiaily tD the loud pidgio-EngBsh wherewith tlie Briiisli soldiery 
is apt to appeal to the inferior understarKling of the forei^^^ 
Occ^ionalty we succeed in em i cing lUm back into his swdy w i 
is now our Messj and tonighli with little Ftencli^ fl little lan 
and much had I^tin, w hzve for im hour or so taken foiry y^ 
a whole Veoeto vilb^ off liis bending shcmlde^. With much 
dosing of outer doom and jingling of keys, 1*' unlocked a 
cupboard in the wall and laten out therefrom a polished 
phone, bEauufrilly kept, with about twenty itcords neatly dieted 
and es'idently intended to be a teptesetitadve coD^on o inte^ 
national tnasterpicces. V^iih unhesitating tact he hastily ^ 
die two Wagner records which happen to lie on top, f * 

brief searcht ptoduoes with rtident pride his sample o g 
muric* A moment biter the mstnimcm is sofdy sighing out^ e 
ovenunt of the Gtiika Girt, whiki the old priest, itroewed youth in 
his eyes and a sniilff upon his cheeksj is vigoroiis y mar 

iiig the rime with two long and bony fingers* 
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Now tlw priest has retired to the unesplonfd loinHdaiJ of ihe 
house. Swaylea [one of my subaJtemsJ, pen in hand, is busily 
consulting Wilcox whethef he should propose to the girl ui New¬ 
castle or die other one in Cardiff. Cheesman, dw captain, is 
alternately bajdng with and at a banjo which is obviously inaster of 
the situation. A hundred yards down tlie road, at the next fonn, 
Wandy [my admirable young captain, Prior- Wandesfortle] is 
in the oow-house, holding die plump and somewhat leathery hand 
of Angela, whilst Angela's father and mother and fiist«s ^ 
brothers sit round in an admiring semicUde. Ever and anon a jug 
of inky and add wine is dreukted, and Wandy solemnly dnnks to 
Angela's eyes, and Angela, with a little timid giggl^'j drinks to 
Wandy. Tlw eu uen ng candles throw a ghosdy light upem die g^t 
rumps of the great white oxen in the stalls, and die wnrtn air is 
heavy with the bitter-sweet smell of OKeo. ’^Iiere else than to the 
byre should the Italian fanncf and his jamily go on a wmiers 
night?"for there is no stove or fireplace in his house. And W andy 
goes too because it is warm, and bratise Angela a hand is plump. 
Last raontli, Wandy, aged 19, won his D.S.O. in a Hooded gun-pit 
overlooking Passcfacndaele Ridge. But this month he is lOi and now 
a gtown man, and he bolds Angela s hand and drinks vin^ar to e 
b«utifiil eyes of Angeb. 

But there is only one Angela, and die house of the pitest is 
a-cold. '^I'lierefoiE am 1 in bed, and hy candle-light I write tins 
history of all that happened to some others and mj^f this day. 1 
will call it 

A VENTTlAli BLIND 

For a moment the scene stiired my cotniianion to rEminiscenOT. 
He hod once seen Athens, wltcn his ship stood off the Piraeus after 
a snowstorm, and tbe Parthenon, glistening whitef than marble, 
thrust into a awel-bhie sky. Or, to quote him re Mienre, ‘the lOtt^ 
hole w'aa like a Christmas card.' And there, the possihilides of 
the subject havti^ been fidly explored by a uiind whi^ kn^ 
only simple predicates and full-siops, the topic ended. ^ e 
dowm amongst our coats in the bottom of the gondola, and e 
Unshaven One propelled us steadily down the Grand Guial amimt 
a swirl of moist snow'-flakes, 'Another damned Chnstmas aifd, 


WotInttrUtdel^ 

added my companion concisely between the teeth, and flien, after 
a suitable lapse, he began to hum a Christmas carol with gloomy 
humour. The Rialto, strangely new, drifted over ua, anrl palaffl 
after pabizc, stmngEly old and shabby^ floaKd by^ The blue ana 
gold lay thicadban? on the mooring posts, and in one place, I 
ranember, a broken sliutter hung lila? a bat from the scarred cliff- 
face of a descried man»on. It was onde, said tlie Ui^aven One as 
he ame forward on the stroke, it was once the Kaiser’s Pab^ 
Venice aftw tbree-and-a-holf years of war was indeed out at the 
elbows; her jnilajx‘ with their teeth out, with tousled hair about 
tbeir ears, blotched make-up and unseeing eyes. 

Tilings were getting draperate. It was cold, and Venedan snow 
dissolves as it descends and goes through one like a vanishing 
but alas 1 with mom substance. Something had to be done. W^t 
omen, my companion became eloquent. He was an eMlIcnt 
spedtnen of the silent British cave-man, and he shall known 

as Tadtumus. Now it is notorious that Britons such as Tacitumus 
are the most perverse of God's creatures. When the sun and 

all is well, they gnimltle tuid bbspheme. But when all is black and 
the heavens ope tlieir sluioes and die clothe clii^ ' e seaw , 
then do they raise their voices in raucous song and indulge a 
humour of a cv'pe which may best be apprised in terms o 0(W 
power. Something had to be dotte; for the airistmas ^ 

now merging into negro ditties in a great crescendo. met ling 
W£Lr doEi£, more or less in the following temi&s 


£;to (pleadingly): Tadturnus, you have no sonl. 

Taeiturnusi No, my boy, nor fingers nor toes, and my legs have got 
the cramp and my nose is blue—I can see it. 

£W.- But, Tadtumus, these palace walls which you ^ now 
shancring with your accursed Tennessee— think what th^ tove 
seen, and hidden: the Ten Tyrants—the metchants Mwly from 
die Orient with baskets full of ptcctous stones for the of 

Mark-the loves, the poisonings, the tortures, the triumphs. ^ 
above all, die endless secrets. Wliy, the whole pla« » sita 
witli secrets, and, with a bit of ordinary' luck, we sha in 
our gondolier is really a temporarily embarrassed princelmg. 
ru«*iiini«r guide-book. 


Still Digpng 

Fmy You have fio spiitl of adventure- ^ t 

l^cUumut: Adventure? NotliUig ever happens in tin* pl^®- 
^TiVt they're never even bombed, 

Ep>: Well, if Verace can't produce an adventure, the world is 

"^Look here, Tacttunius, I het you we on advennire. ^ 

TVawwia Centering sullenly into the spirit of tlie I wouldn i 

rob you, my boy. Bm I'li tell whai I will do. I U toss you for 
the fir^t adventure 1 

In the draughty cabin of the gondola we blew up^ our icy 
fingere and tossed for the first adventure. 'Heads,' ssud Taanimus, 
and beads it was. 


Now were this other than a true history we should thence- 
forw^ have plunged into the New- Arabian Nights or trodden the 
innocent footsteps of Father Brown. Quivering km^ would have 
pinntjd mj^rious messages IQ the prow of the gomlola, or g ost y 
dirieks have luted us from our course. Instistd of wbdi, two 
froMti mcn-at-aims were slowly propclkd by an unshorn an _ 
evU-smellmg marine cabman undcviaiingly from one imprisoned 
water-way to another, until Taammus found himself comp etc y 
outstared by the biscrunbility of Sue. He luid already given e 
Unshaven One ten lire to sing a Venetian gondola-song; and had 
then given him ten lire more to shut upL Now, with the monomen- 
tal patience of despair, be displayed twenty lire before ^ great 
Unshaven, and demanded an adventure 
inttrpojitti was hb nearest approach to the native idiom. J 
iocredtble alcrity, dw plot comprehended, and the gondola sprang 

forward with renewed life. , . 

Suddenly, with a noisdes whirl of tlie sweep, the goijola 
swung in amongst the bedraggled posts, and from the four-^ys 
growth of the pilot came a strange and penetreiing Afrf, You know 
W on the Welsh mcnititams the lithe sentinel sheep hiss “ Y™ 
approadi, a cpiite effortless hiss which can nevcrdreless b« heaid 
three hundred yards iw-ay or more. Thus thrice bis i t® 
Uneven One, and an the third signal there was a ratihng o 
tire shutter overhead. 
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‘O lUou fool, Tadtuinus,' I said, ‘dost thou nor biow yet after 
thy wanderings that abmen are the same all the world over? A 
cab in Paris—a ricJtshaw, I suspect, in Japan—a gondola in Venice 
—they are not for advramres btii adventurers. Drive on, A^tonio I 
A lat and yellow arm, browiiisiv-pink at the elbow and li^tly 
clad was tltnisting aside the shutter. Above the arm appeared □ 
vellLfilled counteiMiwie, dark yellow with black and pmieied ey^ 
aU formed in thin bbek hair. Tadtumus was lookii^ upwards 
through half-eloscd eyelids as one deep in thought and juc^Hit. 
'Yes, Antonio, drive on,’ he aid, after a pause. 'But, signon ... 
began the pilot in amazeraeiu, wTiving a hand at the ^e ome 
ingratiatingly and despriringly towards the window. Taatumos 
passed him the twenty lire and repeated tus orfer. >Viik more 
and gesticulation we drifted back into d>e ^ ctu^ 
Tadtunius gnUandy hissed his hand to the bdy, who responded 
with a high-vdodty eapcctoralinn. 

'You have blundered hopelessly. Tadtumus I observed, nttlier 
lamely; 'Gist, you have obviously ofcided a lady; secon^y you 
have upset all the preconceived ideas of our fi™ _ 
regarding the British National Character; and, thirdly, we have 
probably both caught pneumonia. All dirt cheap, of course, a 

(wenty lire/ , ^ * 

‘Anyway,' 1 added, 'the next adventure h sol! y^ . 

As we apprroacticd the steps, a naval pinnace O j i-__ 
approadicd from die direction of the Lido, where by ^ tai^ 
t^ooyer. for all the world like a hroken^o^ 
found ourselves in the mids. of a small crowd -f T ® ^ 
kins in tight blue uirifotms. and the citpressivesi!eno« 
reacted tStagonisrically to those 

characteristic of the lower-class Latin. For a ino^ a-nn rirclcs 
havered on the steps, much as a releas^ thev 

before picking up its direction. Then, with a few 
tnoved off with some common pui^ 

An incompreliensible farce drew us in thmr inun. T .r^nimiii.' 

‘Wlio knows, but that this way lies 
I suggesied. He grunted pesstmEstically. Wl- s _ crowd 

and turned over a narrow bridge, across w desobte 

had turned in front of ts. Down a small alley, across 
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piajtia, and there the galbint sailoonen Iiesitatcd- Thctf teaders ^re 
gently tapping upon a large, nail-studded door, higli up in ^hich 
vM a smiil! gratiiig. The gradng vas uncovered irotn wj^, wd 
invtsibie eyes peered out. Tantumus iit^tuig upon kis heels with a 

groan. - 

‘Wait a moment, Tadftunus, you are in die presence, not of an 
adventure, but of a national imtitudon. We have turned and turned 
and turned again upon our tracks, and bl dicme is tire same palace 
of the closed shuitera and the aggrieved maiden.* 

As I Spoke, the peat door swung open without visible band, the 
gloom withm engulfed the sailoonen, and the door swung to upon 

a deserted street. , , 

■To the Ladn, meat and drink are but two itiembeis of a 1 nni^, 
murmured Tadtumiis. Caesar made one [okc, and Tadtumus that 
single epigram. "Well, Tadtutnus/ I said, as moved away, ‘you 
aie 3 prafesdonal soldier and I, ihank die Lord, am not- ^^0WJ in 
your profession two Iktiiires count one nicccss* so tltat 1 iiragine 
wc miy Teg3oi tLe two dkmil fiascos into which you have led me 
as one tbortnt^y sarisfcctoiy adventitie- It's now my turn, and 
Wee'll begin right now at Sl Mark's*^ 

We stood in front of the mighty pile of steel plates and sandbag 
towering to tl>e great dome which seemed to smile Zanily m the 
winter sun, like a bandaged hut convalescent parictit- Wifhb was a 
blacknera made luminant by golden mosaic which could 
rather than smi and was darkened rather than lightened by fifiy 
candles in one of die chapek You who know bcjewelkd St- 
in time of peace cm scarcely picture her in her itrnioiir, with her 
jeweh gone, and her columns aod her images swathed and wollen 
with steel casing and sandbags, so that saints looked grote&qu^y 
like sausages and the pillars like huge submarine growtlis. 
throi:^ all this Cmtasdc panoply shone the unquenchable light of a 
nobb budding nobly used. For the dtapel was crowded, not 
the moneyed tourists of peace-time, but with those poor work¬ 
people whoj almost alone, remained in wim-itme Venice^— 
makers, small sbop-keepens, a few labourers from the Government 
yards, a few children. 

We passed out silendy* *Now we will see the finest iTian“Statue in 
the world/ I said. And what dse I said about the Colleoni n£cd not 
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be recordtsl, for I love the Colleoai with a love which h^ al the 
m of seven and [herefore transoeinis criddsm. As we made our 
way towards die spot, the air was suddenly a-hum with a sound 
that £>uf littk world knew only too welL Wc looked at eaeh ot^r 
with a monertary incredulity, for no one helieved that the Austriaii 
Or even the Hun would horhb VetucCi But thert thqf wete overfiEaa, 
and for an eternity of time tlicre was the quaveiing, siting hiss of 
the falling bomb. As we stepped into a doorway, St. Mark’s ciasbed 
behind us. An instant later, and die piazza in from roared hack at ua 
and the air was fillEd with dust and gas. The comnient of Tadtumus 
shall reradn unwritten- ‘The nest adventure, Tadiumus,' I ob¬ 
served, % yours.' But Tadtumua rose an the crest of a resurgent 
wave of national vanity—that honest but withal ^iheatnod vanity 
whidi every w here cbracteri«s the profession^ Bmon at a moi^t 
of crisis- He suddenly displayed, for the first dme in my ^owledge 
of him, a deliberate and meticulous sohdtude for Art ‘When we 
were so rudely interrupted,' he was saying in a old and even voice, 
'we were going to admire the smtue of the tobber-lHtig- Wt us 
continiie.' Wc went on into dse duai-la^ififi _ P ^ 

Giovmmi. In the midst, capped by a cnilodotom cloud, icsr dx 
great marble pcdwtal of the Golleonii and at the fo« of tk pede^ 
lay—well, I need not describe what lay there, Possthly 
princeling in disguise, only his disguise was now etemai- We 
Saluted, and liurried on. 


The evening train was passing back acrosa the snow-cl^ Vencto, 
glimmerirg under A frost-ctcaf moori- ’ftcra t ^ or ^^ 

pbtfomi It Venice wir had met die Poet, likewise homj^-atd 
hound. NW the word Poet is a term of contempt amai^i 
as when Lord Kitchener colled Sir Ian Hanultoti dtat damned 
poet.' But tltis pardoilar poet of Ours was suffered by h^ore 
flu'kh a toler3Jice wliieb anrouiitc to i ^ 
even to a reluctant respect. He was an untidy man, ut o m 
inquiring mind which notoriously deprived lum ot fear in No 
Man's Land, much as an inspired fanatic is 
Simple military souls like Tacitumus treated him wi a 
levi^ but at the same lime soiiglii a little shyly soinetirocs to shine 
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fkuitlv in his presence. On this occasion, Tadnmius, sdU 3 mfle 
seif-«nscious, as one half-insiinctively ctmee^ng a stjinewhat 
shaken nervouji sj-stetn, was mdined 10 spread his ail and to stfwt 
before the Poet- ‘Yes,* he admitted, ‘we have been doing Veni» 
We went into the Cathedral- Topping place- Mosaics and candles 
and incense and all that. And then we went to see the giat^ 
bitiiiM same in the world- Freelance soldier-man of the Middle 
Ages. By Jove, a statue, Pod, It was greats 

1 observed a piodted expression upon the Poet’s coimtEnance. 
‘Strain,’ he murtnuied, half 10 himself, ‘veiy strange- I thou^t 
they moved the Collconi to Rome about six months ago S Li caw 
Venice should come under fire- S&ange-' I kicked the Pod violently 
on the shin. Tadtumus had not heard, and we could almost see his 
pioud features diining in the moonlight. He had at last met an 
arti.si upon hts own plane, and Soul had conver^ with Souk . - - 
I hastily changed the conversatian. 'And you ?' I asked the Poet- 
*A dull day,’ he aid- T got into a gondola at the station steps, and 
was pushed about the whole Venetian irrigation system ^til I 
froze. Then 1 turned to die rascally gondolier and saidt “Does 
anything ever happen here?” and be said “Niente. And 
said: “I suppose something happens here sometifnes?" and with 
tnie Venetian politeness he said “Si, m.’* And I said ' I d giw 
anything for an adventure,” And he said “Give me rMnty lire. 
This seemed a fiiir oflfcr. So he put die twenty lire into his waisthelt 
and we went on our way,' 

At this moment Tadtumus suddenly showed a mild interd- 
'Go on,’ be said, m the Poet paused. 

‘Weil,’ continued the Poet, ‘we found ourselves in amongst the 
mooring-posts in some small canal near die Palace, and before I 
knew where I was that thief of a gondolier was hissing staccaio 
between his teeih. Tlirice he hissed, and on the third signal a 
shutter flew outwards from the wail overhead, and with the shutter 
a rounded arm. Beneath the arm gleamed a pair of bi^hing brown 
eya, and the voice of a dove said “Good-day to you, signor. 
Come hither to my nest".’ 

He paused a^iin. o ' 

"Yes, yes,' said Tadtumus and I tn one breath. Continue, Poet.^ 

And dien,’ be began, and again hesitated. ‘And then,’ 
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interpoLitect Tadtumus, ‘and ihen you said to your gmdolia- 
“Gondolier, drive on 1 ” Or didn't you?' 

■Well, such -was my insduct,' said the Poet, ‘but ptedsely at that 



(tv) £TAND4ftDS OF MlSERlf 

Through many a dime 'tis mine to go, 
With many a retrespecdon cunt; 

And all my soboe is to know, 

Whate'er betides, I’ve known the worst. 


To tiavc experioictd with understaoding the wotst, both 
physically and mentally, that is likely to beM one is, I suppose, the 
soundest assurance of iuiure content. Byton and I and, I have no 
doubt, the other man have made this cardinal discovoy without 
cross-reference; and I would only add the actuarial n™ that, 
the earlier in life these experiences hit one, the longer 
set^uel. Of die nadir of physical misery 1 had no doubt in * 9 ^ 7 ?^ ® 
mental impact did not come until 193d. Of neither eptsode I, 
nor indeed could I, say much. But I have beat acutdy congous of 
the significance of both from die moment of their happening, m 
I have explicitly referred subsequent tribulations to the sw s 
dius established, in the compaiison never Ciiling to find a sufficumy 


In October J917 the ridge of Piisstdiendaefe, north-east of Ypro 
in Flanders, was ibe definition of hell- The cataciy^c ^ and 
such shelling ns never was before had churned the who P® 

into bottomless mud, honeycombed continuously with ever- 
Knew^ Shell-holes, every- shell-hole liable to be an acuml grave or 
a pond of slime turo which the wounded tolled m ^ 

and were dioked ID death. The air was foul with ^ and all ntg^ 
the crtifih ViiEF4i-#wnTrKivfr was vafifid by the sinistcf pJUtering 


more gas- 
had 
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for a maJe round as an aiiping-poirtt amidst the uniformity of 
desolaiiDii. Beside it, under I lie debris, ’a'as a small cellar, filled with 
dead Highlanders; tmy, dicy sMned, tn their IJttEe klttfi, and gteen 
they werCj with unforgettable cjts in the dim light- And beyond 
that I when I came up to ralce o^ier command of A 

Battery, 76 ih Brigade, R.F.A., a large shell-cnUer, oozing with a 
reddish oily stain which was my predcces5or*s life-blood. 

Be\'ond again, on the forward incline towards the enemy, broken 
fhickhoards carried at dusk the dejected processions of the hopeless 
on their way to the shell-holes in which diey would consdmte the 
'front line.' And yet beyond were distant scraps of greenery where, 
in the Forest of Houthutst, the Germans and ihetr ho wipers 
occupied a happy hind not yet fought over. 

Immediately ^hind the ridge, below im were packed 
the field batreries, French and British, In an almost continuous 
jagged line. 'A^ Batten' occupied sis pits below the lip of a stream^ 
the Steenheek, now a mud^bder merging into the general ebaos^ 
The pits were friSi to tlie brim with waicr; the guft-layeis sat in 
water; the guns recoiled into wa.ter, such at lease as were in firing 
order—rarely more than two at any one titiw. The gunners, thinned 
bv casualties to cadre strength, were voiceless and rx?d-cyed through 
cold and gjg and sleeplessness. Behind the guns was a minute 
German pill-box, less than five feet liigh, where tin? signallers lay 
and where the battery commander and Ids ofltoers, erouchiug over 
their mapsi, calculated their incessant harrages and harassing firej a 
microscopic cell in whidi one could just sit up and wxite by candle¬ 
light* Ever and anon a German howituer-shell would izrash upon 
snmidng the occupants and extinguishing the candles but happily 
Edling ro penetraie, such was tiie quality of the German conciece 
and the resilience of die sodden subsoil-1 tecaJl how alter one of 
these crashes, tn the mopnentary silence during which consdousness 
returned to us amidst the choking fumes of high-explosive, the 
vuiEc of the Irish cook, Doyle, wai tite first to penetrate—^Odi, 
begorraj and sure the . *. * * * s entoLrrly spoilt tlic parruch T First 
things firstv But wc became Fewer and fewer. A shell landed amidst 
one of my wTarking-parties, killirig five men and wounding seven 
odiers. A driver hringirig up aifimunition had bcFih his horaes killed 
and hh leg blown off as he readied us. The poor fellow' ded up 
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as btSE we roiild atid was cisrkd by voiimijeeni to [liie dnasLng- 
Btation. Of collide he diccL Every day the bard-driven p^k-^hoises 
found it more and mone difficult id reach us with the mudi-ncedcd 
abclls and radons. One morning, after □ pardcularly heavy bom of 
enemy shelling, 1 walked Imk Eour or five hundred yards lo tlic 
flattened spot known opiunisdcally on the map as Golden Cross, 
where a battery of do-pounder guns was deployed. I arrived to fsnd 
the four great guns knocked to all pioints of the compass, udiilst 
two teams of heavy'-draught horses, a steaming mass of pulped 
flesh save where a sdiiening teg projected with idiodc integrity^ 
bespattered the site. Amidst it all, lone surv^ivor, the bsHcty major 
walking up and down aimtcssly with tears streamifig down his 
fece. Twice within a few bouts I liad seen men weeping; the sight 
diDcked and embarnissed tae, and 1 turned upon my 1 leeL »*« Tliat 
night I was summoned by the colonel to a midtiiglit confcrenoe 
about a dawn attack, and 1 pid^ed my way by compass-bearing, 
across the morass in die noisy, flickerir^ darkness^ At one point 
I flashed my torch to cheumveot a sbelJ-hote; tlic diio light lit up 
3S1 arm and liaU'-cIenched hand, thrust £rom die mud as though to 
clasp my ankle, and die ma^re memory has not faded. I was 
suddenly and violenily sick- — 

And now 1 antidpare- In April rf 5 <S I had been travelling in die 
Near East without postal address for seveial weeks^ Tlic Trans- 
continenral Express by which I wus returning Irom Aleppo to 
Boulogne was shunted en route Into the Care dii Nord at Paris^ 
and there 1 bought a Jlmej from a passing newsboy. I sat l>ack and 
opened ii* A paragraph-heading m the top of a column * I essa 
Vemey Wheeler,' and below it was an appreciatian of lessa by 
Sir Frederic Kenyon. She had died three daj-s previously, suddenly, 
in tlic fullness of her life. Sbt weeks ago I luid left her wefl and witli 
her blesing^ Twenty-two years ago wc had been married, and 
year by year we had worked as one^ as *tlie Wheelers^ I pressed 
the bcIl-buEion and oidered a double brandy* My unfocused cy^cs 
turned from tlic unrealiry of the printed she some time a 

kindly numbness entered into my mind and Lhrew it also out of 
focus, a condition in which it was haj^ily to remain during the 
following days. . . , I was aware of an En^sh fkmily dl* diwr 
of my carriage meditating entry, and vaguely recogfiwsed an acEjuain- 
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tuicf from the Record Office* He glanced up, spotted and with 
his folk himied arudously away down the truin withoui a word. On 
the cross-Channel boat I saw the little group dodge rDuud a comer 
as 1 came aboard; and tbereafiet a sardonic humour bduc^ me to 
pursue tt from paint to point until finally in mid-Giannel I 
cornered \t» "I know/1 said;, ^say nothing*; and the heartfelt response 
•Thank God" was out Wore the couvendond supervened* At 
Viaoria I was met by Molly Cotton^ a crEasuied frioid and 
colleague of ours- For two days and nights she had met every 
contirvenxal nain, not knowing which would be mine * * p In case I 
didn't know- The numbness slowly passed away, leaving die mblly 
impaued sensibility of a first 'stroke/ 
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In July 1919^ I W 3 S ■'discmbodiHL' The Wqr Office terminology 
waa qTitcally mcrt. For neBj-Jy five years I had odrueved a Litrie 
brief authority and a sixfiable incomis—latterly^ with field allow¬ 
ance^ somcthifig o^-er £800 a year* which in those days was noi a 
negligible total. And now once mote I w'as a JurLtor InvEstigstor 
under the Roj-al CommissiDn on Historical Monuments (EngLandJ 
and one of the Ldw^liest of God^s cteatiiies. In effect* at the ^e of 
tn'eniy-ninG I was for the first time (like so luaiiy others) confionted 
with the overdue problems of a careen Also* I had a wife and a 
small son. 

Archaeology, The day on which the Franks Smdentstnp and 
Sir Ardiur Evans had combined to guide my footsteps was irrevo¬ 
cable, nor had I any desire to revoke in Already I had a dear 
enough idea as to where such ability as 1 possesed could most 
usefully be employed. In the early summer of 1914 I had been 
surveying for tin: Commission, under Professor F. J, Hav'erfield'i 
remote control (I never met him), the Roman remains of EsseiL 
My material might have been the content of a junk-shop, so in- 
conse<{Uent and inconsideiiLble was in To continue indefimtdy to 
toy with sudl was mere fooleryi something practicaJ had 

to be done 10 bring reason into the chaos, and done [{utckly, for 
I was already oppressed with the hreviiy of life. Amongst the semps 
vdih which I was dealing were ^-ague references, mosdy of the 
eighteenth century, to remains of a Roman building near Plcshey 
in central Essex, and in what passed for a museum at Chelmsford 
were fragments of Roman *Atreuryc^ pottery from the site* Now 
Amtine pottery* made in Italy* passed out of drculatiDn within 
two ot three y-eais of the Roman in\-asion of Britain in JLD. 43, and 
a site which produced such potieiy must therefore have been in 
very early contact with the Roman world- Here was an obvious 
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The village of Pleslify, in the depths of the Essex countrywide, 
is little visited, todays but Ls iii face a. notablo spot- Above it towers 
a great Norman castle-mDund, with a bailey don^ide and, beyond 
thaty tlic aescenric outline of die old burgus m a singular state of 
presm-ation. The place was originally held by the Dc Mandevilles, 
but passed to the De Bobuos, who, as Earls of Ess^^ were the great 
family liereaboiits during much of the Middle Ages* li was uor^ 
bowrrvcr, in. the role of medievtil historian thsc I made my way there 
in 191 4 j bta t as an ardent young classic In search of RofTtui Britain- 
Alas, I could not hud it. The site had long been forgotieii, had 
melted into the landscape. It w-as jusi possible that one old, old Enan 
might temember Iti He was bed- or chair-ridden, that was the 
trouble, and couldn’t move out of his house. 1 ordered a horse and 
trap and sought out the andent* 

1 found him in his cottage, &lded into a cltair- He must have 
been something like ninety years old, but, evtin in deoiy, rarely 
have I seen a finer, more aristocratic face, a mien o f greater dignity* 

1 was presented to Boon," and 1 started at the name. Of onurse; 
here was the last of the Bohuns, whose casde lay in the trees beyoniL 
Fitjm which side of (he blanket the old cottageris forebears bad 
come was of no matter^ here, without shadow of doubt, was a true 
descendant and simulacrum of an earl who had led at Cr^cy. It was, 
1 hope, with an added mi'Cience tltat 1 helped to lift him into the 
waiting trap- We trundled oS down the mad until t^uietly told to 
stop. The Rttboon was pointing over the hedgerows to die exact 
spot where, in years long past, be had ploughed into die buried 
walk. 

1 amnged. to return in August to dig the site on behalf of die 
Morani Club of Essex. On August the 4th the Kaiser Wifiiehn IT 
intervened- The site is still untouched by modem bands* 

The next aichaeologital epkode occurred in 1917. In diat year 
my field4iowitzjer battery was stadoned for a short time in the 
banacks at Colchesterj preparing Most Secretly to be placed on □ 
barge and landed by night behind the Gennan lines on tbc Belgian 
coast. My dreams were liaunted by a conglomerate vision of myself 
in the dual role of Julius Caesar and the standard-bearer of di^ 
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tDtii LcgifTn leaping into tlie surf betw een Nieuwp<irt and Ostdnd 
whilst tbc Western Front cmmpletl up and die Ratser rushed lo 
prtjftkr iiM tl]e hilt of his sword. Happily for mj-self, the Gcrmam 
got wind of ilue projected landing and it ^'as aliandoned* Mean- 
wlule^ during the summer evemn^ I was quietly conductlt^ an 
nffpn^i^Tj upon the Balkeme Gate of Coldiester, widiom contra¬ 
dicting die rumour that I was in fact building an atitt-ZeppeUu 
shelter. 

The drcumatanccs were diese. The Balkeme Gate is one of the 
most upstanding iclics of Roman Britain.^ and liad been die eniry 
into the Roman deji' ftom the London road, A large h was, 

and is, covered by a puhlic-house, but in t9i4 a local antiquary 
had dug into die mote accessible portions of the gate and had even 
begun 10 probe beneatb the superincumbetit inn. W ar and the d^th 
of the antiquary in question liad left die work unfinished and 
unpublished. Now, with the ooncinrence of the Colchester Corpora¬ 
tion, I undertook the dffiks of clearing up the mess and ptodadng 
same sort of a report. 

My rrmk^ aptrnrufi ti-as to detail, ev'cm^ig hy evening, three or 
four volmueera from my battet^^ and, with their aid, to make what 
sense I could of the yntidy burrow's. The nucleus of my ^ing ™ 
my groom, a professional groom of melancholy but co-operative 
nature, and one of my guiinct^ Max West^ who had been at the 
Slade School and W'as not of a nodecably mihtaiy turn of mind. To 
these a variety of bodies were added, attracted less by aichaeological 
research ihan by die homely ooises of—and subsequent participa¬ 
tion in— the revelry of die tap-room overhead. The eacn-atiem, if 
such it can be called, was conducted largely on our backs by candle¬ 
light and anything but a model of ackodhc i^diod* But we at 

least did not do any irrepanihle damage, and utiimaiely produced 
a pkn designed to serve until the removal of the publk-ho^ 
should fadhtate oorrtciioiis and oddidonSi Tlie whole ope iudo fi 
was one of salvage, and now, thin^'-sis )rats taler, our sketchy 
plan is still the only record available, TTie aJliir was pleasantly 
rounded off by the Corporation with a surprising resolution ol 
thanks, which, formidably engrossed and sealed, is amongst my 
treasured possestions. 

Tliis brings me hack lo 1919; but, before prooeeding with 
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chrofiicLe, I Jriust here recapitukte some of the thoughfea 
wuie passing througli my mind in thiit year of decision- Fiisti it 
iva-5 deir to me that ihe nejft advance in our knowledge of human 
achievement outside the historical field w^as dependent upon fresh 
and methodical disoovery, and that fresh discovery in great measure 
meant fresh dig^g- In RomanoBridsh studies, whiti to me, as a 
classic, were the staning-point, liaverfeld had tamed synthesis 
pretty rtearly as far as it could be tamed on the ejdsting evidence- 
In othfir branchc:^ of insular ardiaeolog)^ much more work of the 
kind a waited attention: work sudi as Lord Abcrcrambyi for 
example, had already carried out on Bronze Age potteiy- But ihose 
branches lay outside my immediate purview, and, m any case, n 
W'as sulfidently evident that there too (he stinmliis of cDntrolW 
discovery was an urgent nc!ed+ And as I looked around me with 
thfsse thoughts in my head, two other factors stuck out a milt The 
firEt was the utter inadeqputcy of the pre-wTtr techniques for the 
recovery and Sinalysis of biried material. At Wro^eter updw 
J, P. Bushe^Fox we liad been groping tow'irds someihiiig Q Uttle 
more adequate, inspired, as each generation fommatcly is, by a 
filial contempt for our elders- But ihtn die Fust German War had 
blotted us ouL Tliai w-as the second factor: we had been blotted out. 
Those famihar only with ilte mild Easualties of die Second Genn^ 
War can have little appredatlon of tlie carnage which marked its 
predecessor. It is a typical instance that, of five university students 
who worked logedier in tlie WroaCtet excavadons of 1913, ont 
only survived the w-ar. It so tiappeoed that ibe survivor was myselfr 
In other fields, were A. W. Cbpham and O. G. S* Crawford, both 
of whom became ibe closest of my friiends- But in my own rather 
ilbdefrned province, a sense of isolation already apparent to me 
in 19191 in what followed k became a dominant element. 

The technical problem wns the immetiiate hurdle. As I pondered 
more upon it, the more puiiled I became. I can vividly 
sequence of dmughu Berseen j88o and 1900 Genetal Pitt Rivere 
in Cranbome Chase liad brought archacolt^ical digging 
recording to a remaiicable degree of perfection, and had presented 
his methods and results meticulously in several imposing volume- 
Then whai ? Nothing. Nobody paid the sli^tesi attention to the 
old man. Orve of his assistants had even proceeded to dig up a 
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Mc-vUla^ mucfa as SdiEettuirui had dwg up I'roy or St. Johti Hope 
Silchesticr: like potatoes* Not only had the clock no t gone on, but 
it had been set back. ’What had happened ? 

True, individiMls here and there had done ciedLnibk work dtinrig 
the decade following the general's d^th. James Ctirle had dug 
up Roman camps and foris ai Newstead, near Melrose, with no 
ordinary skill, and had published his report munificently* Busbe^Fox 
at Hengisibiiry Head in Hampsliim had produced a radortal sequence 
of cultures and a number of penetrating ideas, though his teooiding 
never, ilien or later, approached die standard of Pitt Rivers. More 
typical of the age, at the Roman militaiy depot near Corhridge 
in Nortliumberiand there had, about 1907-B, been a nebulous 
free-for-all which has rexmtly been iBuminat^ by Sir Leonard 
Woolley. Writing in 1953, he tdls us* that his own first experience 
of digging was in diis Corhridge enterpri^: 

'I know only too well [he says] that die work there would 
have scandalized, and rightly 5 candalizer 4 British archaeclo- 
gist of today, k was however typical of what was done forty-^ve 
years ago. . . . 'Hie committee naiurally appealed to Professor 
Haverffdd as the leading authoriFy on Rotmn Britain and he, as 
he had intended to take a holiday on the Roman Wall, agreed to 
supervise the excavations. Somebody, of ccHtne, had to be put in 
charge of tilt ’work and .«. Haverfield arranged with Sir Arthur 
Evans, the Keeper of tlie AshmoleaiTi Museum, that I should go 
to Corhridge- In point of fact, I iuti never so much as seen an 
excavation, 1 hud never smdjcd archaeologicaJ inediods even 
from hooks (dtcie' were none ai that time deaJing with the 
subject) ... I was vety anxious 10 learn, and it w’as e disappoint¬ 
ment to me that Haverfield only looked in at the excavations niw 
day m the w^eck and then w-aa concerned only to know wliat had 
been found—I dofi*t think that he ever critidKd or corrected 
an^ihLng. *. / 

Such wiiS my technical inheritance when, in the btter pn of 
1919, 1 pe e r ed anxiously into the future. Manifotly, my paili 
thithet lay backwards, to the forgotten standards of Cnnhome 
Oiase, before advanciiig to new mediods and skills* But first 1 must 
■« CLoodon, PP- *4 ^ 
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clear up this matter of a career. Listing scyenificnth-centiiri' cottages 
for the Commissiem wras great fiin, but it led noft'heie Either pro 
fessioiuily Pf liDaticialty. FiivmcB t^-as my tmmtsliaie worry. I went 
to (Sir) George Dockwortlv, tlte Gictiniissiotl's srenitary—a smoodl 
Etiwardiun phcimian with a fair knowledge of wine but none what¬ 
ever of archaeology—and demanded tnore pay. His reply was 
■Come out to lunch,' and we proceeded to discuss, not pay, but 
labster mayoiuiiuseand Saotemes at the Garrick Club, On the way 
back, as we passed ihrougll Tiafolgar Square he beamed wpon ™ 
and said that there was no hope whatever of my advancBment. Did 
I realise th^t diere had t^erk a war ? 1 turned aiig.tity upon hini 
had himself spent ibe in ^Tirious cottifortable Eivasive iKSts 
in Wliibdiall)ii thanked him abnJpdy for his [unch^ and went my 
way. An houi lafterwards my eye lightHl upon an adverdse^t for 
Gkndidaies for a joint post of Keepet of Aidnaeology in tlie NationaJ 
Museum of Wales and Lecturer in Archaeology in the iJniv^ty 
College at CardiC Sdll fuming uith frustmtiDii, I sat down and 
applied for the vacanQ^^ rather as a means of letting off steam thm 
with any espectation or indeed hope of success-1 had. nc^^er heard 
of the Natiomil Museum of Wales, did not know where Cardiff w^as 
on dte mapj and had a giowTiig dtslfke of inuseums* 

WTiv 1 appointed to the Cardiff posts is still hidden horn me- 
My principal competitor was an esiahlbhcd nuiscuin-mnUor of 
some repute and I had no sort of qualification. I came aw^y from 
the interview w'ith. a heart of lead, not because 1 had ftiiled bur 
because I had succeeded* Apart from a liandsoiue civic centre, 
streets of Cardiff seemed unbearably mean and dingy, the people^ 
them unheliirv'ably foreign and harbadc- Fnf die moirieni I yearned 
for London as tie^'ex before. Having said that, I must hasten to ad 
that my folio wing srbr years (i9io-2i5) in Cardiff wmre both bu^ 
and happy ones, and that the khuULness with winch Wales received 
a stranger in its midst is unfotgettiihle. 

Of the administrative aspects of my work dtere 1 hide 

ddaough they^ loomed large at die time. Tliey were nuinly twofold: 
first, to secure some general acceptance in Wales at large of a 
*NatiorcaI* Museum situated in the cosmopolitaiip un-Welsh and 
peripheral dty of Cardiff; and secondly to bring the museum 
itself into physical existence. To these two aspects I mi^t add a 
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third: to secure for andmeotogy a recognized pbcr in the oirdculiiin 
of the Welsh Uoivcrsicy* where I now the first holder of tlw 
first lectureship in the Eubject. A little may be said of eadi of die 
fotruer matters in tum^. 

Fust, Wales CardiE The intm^e local patriotisms of a 

mfluniam-divided cotmery with indifTereni communications 
(and are) nauiral and proper. Wales, save wlien united in opposirion 
tn Engbtid^ was an a^regatn of parish pumps mther than a nad™- 
Tlie thirteen counties could not for a moment be expected of their 
Own volition to focus on Cardiff; die last thing that the mountains 
were prepared to do was to come to Mahomet- It was for Mahomet 
to go TO the mountains. And if for ^^ahomdt we substitute a young 
and rather dEteimincd Englishman, that is wliat happetMsd* My 
senior colleagues were sometimes disturbed at my frequent absences 
in the hills, hut I knew that my policy was right. By lecnweSt 
excavations and other contacts I uiok the museum inia the 
and Byway'S of Wales, and eventual ly, by otli^g practica] 
assistance to the poor litdc local museums up and down the country, 
built up a Welsh federation of museums with the National Museum 
in the chair and periodical training-schools at Cardiff* I even 
produced a book on FrcAbwic and Mom^n W a/er, to give sonw- 
tiling of a general pictute of the values of Wekit utdiaeology as a 
whole. It not a good hook; it was scribbled hastily in railMy 
carriages and conntty inns during and was better 

than anything that had gone before and in some measure served its 
fionkly political purpose, as a primary medium of integration* 
Looking back oti it and on the utter negation fkim wtiich it 
emerged os a getm of future aduev'ement, 1 am less dissatisfied with 
it than a single-minded and unfettered archaeologESl has the right 
and duty lo be^ 

To the esccavadons which I have mentioned I shall rctutrii 
Meanwhile I pass for a moment to the more domestic problems of 
the new' museiitn. In 19^0 the huilding was a &^de backed by 
concrete and scoffol-ding. Most of the mllcctions winu still imused 
or stored in a murky suite in the citj' library* Work on tlie new 
structure had ceased and the building-fufid was in debt. 

Everything had come to a ftandstiU * After a profitable war, Cardiff 
Was suffering a financial seTback which augured ill* 
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Wlieti in I ^ elevated at the age of thirty-time to the 
Directonhip of the museum, stagnation had set m with alt air of 
pemtanenct'. The situarion was a challeoge to the new Dnjwtor; 
Sance and Sir IR'illiam Reardon Smidi, Bart.—hut csiKCtally Sir 
WUliam Reardon Smith, Bart.-emibted him to me« it. I have never 
encountered a character at the same time so nch in eapencnce, » 
shrewd, and withal so simple, so unspoilt, and so ^ 

of Reardon Smith. When 1 knew lihn he was the head of the 
largest and most succcssfU fleet of eargo-shiffi ^ ^tng, and 
he owed hh success to his personal tnsidc lenowde^ of the 
from fo’c'sle to counting-house in all parts of the world. He ha 
been bom in a cottage at Appledore in Devon imd ^ a 
had been sent to sea as cabirv-boy of a bng. In those ys 

epram persotially provided ilie victuals for die crew and made 
what he could out of the del. Young Smith on his fct day ^ 
sent to the galley to try his apprentice hand at ^ling the [»ia^- 
Bv and by the captain came down and, observing suhstanMl shis 
of potato adhering to the peel Ln the bucket, se^ Smith by 
scruff of the neck and kicked him savagely into the ng^ng. But^ 
rd peeled those potatoes properly and economically, 1 , 

in ihTcookhouse still,' added old Sir WiUiain. ‘I owe a lot to diat 
captain,’ Smith had later commanded a nomber of cai^veaels 
and finally bou^t the fleet. It was my joy to get him ^mg on ^ 
saga of his travels and to hear tlie seaports of ibe world toll off his 
tongue with all die poetry of Homers -Catalogue of Ships. 

became frieiwis- ^ . 

On my appointment events happened in speedy snece^cm. A 
private visit to tlte Tie^ry in Whitehall resulted in a subsiandM 
increase in the Government grant, and a subsequmi open battle 
between myself and the museum treasurer (a useless local al er- 
man) led to the rcsigtiarion of the laiier and the appointment ol 
Rrardon Smith, who maiked bis appointment by coming to my 
office and writing a cheque for our dtit _ !» 

cleated, an appeal was taimdied, and in a few weeks die biiiJde« 
were once more at wort- Gradually the great building 
and some of the rooms were thrown open to the public- Beloit 
long the King would be inidied to open the museum in state. 

This bald summary covers several months of hectic and amuous 
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u'ork. The result had been a victorious answer to the diiillmgE. 
Bui w'hat next? I sat bnizk iii my ofBce with a sudden feeling of 
dedationr 1 was thiny-five, and the rest of my life was already a 
tnunline* But now I had uthcr ideas* Ptlier pbms in my head* a 
scheme to which I shall come pte&er^ly. London was necessary for 
die development of that scheme. Already In 1911 I had declined an 
invitation from Burke, Garter King of Arms^ to join the College of 
Arms in Queen Victoria Street as. Bluemantle Pursuivant* At that 
rime [ had not been ready to return to Londoti; work in Wales 
had only just begun* and* moreover* the picturesque hut two- 
dimensional life of a Hendd had little permanent appeal for me. 
But one morning in i^ilS a letter from (Sir) Charles Peers in 
London invited me to the Keepcrsliip of the London Nfuseutn in 
St- James's* T\\k lime I accepted. 1 feh that now I could depart with 
a clear oonscicnce. Behind me I should leave a going concern; 1 
could leave also a successor in w'hom I had absolute faith, for on my 
promotion to the Directorship (Sir) Cyri] Fok had been persuaded 
to come from Cambridge to assume the Ivcrpcfiihtp of ArehaeDlog}^* 
and he (I was determhicd) should now take charge. A whisper in 
my «r hastened my tesoludqm It was now or nes-er* and in July 
of that yw Tesisa and I left Cardiff with many and genutne persotid 
regrets hut with an inward assurance of right judgment. 

It is time to rettim to the archaeology' fiom whkh iliese afhiira 
of administratLOn constituted an iiKixasbg and not particularly 
congenial div'crslon. In 192:0 my had been moved from Essex 
to Wales but my purpose remaintd undiai^ed: namely, to integrate 
a given portion of Roman Britain by selective excavation, and ai 
the same dme to evolve an adequate technique with Cnmbome 
Chase, noi Corhridge or even Wroxeter, as my pattern« Opportu¬ 
nity aw^red me. Excavatimis had been begun in fhc Roman fort of 
Segontium, overlooking Carmarvem, and in 1911 I was asked to 
take diem ■over. Apart from some sli^t exploration in Colchester 
in 19191 this was the serious work of the kiird that liad come my 
way, and the chance was gladly sched simultaneously to deal w-iih 
the historit^ problems of a fritc w'hlch was pivotal in the Roman 
uexupation of Wales and to evolve the neceswffy' techniques for 
doing so. 

The book whkh, through die bcim^lcfit offices of Sir Vincent 
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Evans and the Honourable Sodcrty of Cjnciwodorimj^ued with 
reasonable promptitude as Stsanthim W the Roman Otetip^tmtt of 
Waltj suffiaenlly contains om answer to both probes. I repro¬ 
duce M a sample a key-section drawn in 1921 dumi^ tl» celW or 
strong-room in the beadquartns building of the fort. Tlie section 
displays a cetiain crudity but, with the privilege of advanang age 
1 c^ say that it baa all the right stuff in it: the dear interlcavine of 
the original Structure with dated coins, tlte osc^ of vegetable 
mould which streamed down the steps when the building w 
deserted and more or less roofless, the infnimg of masonry deb^ 
wlien the garrison returned years afterwards a^ de^ and tebui I 
dte structure, and the successive floorings (wntii s.gmlii^c 

contenB: with which the cellar was ultimalely filled and seal^. 
The whole bones of the matter are there and at this late date it B 
liur to boast that, « the txnw, our sectiot» were unapproach^ 
juiywheTE for expressiveness and integrity. Later, cf course, suen 
work— and better—was 10 becorae a maner of routine- 

At Segontium on a smali scale we began, too, that assoc^on 
witli students which was to enter into oor nortnal praettce. I 
remember (as I have said) being deeply conscious at ^ime of 
our loneiiness in the field of archaeological cxcavuiion and of the 
respomihility which the hazards of the age had thrust upon our 
shoulders. It became a mission—one which I have never since 
forsaken—to gadier the younger generation about me m all my 
fieldwork, to inculcam it with a controlled enthusiasm, and to give 
it in die fottnative stage a sense of direction, or at least of the nee 
for direction. In remrn, these young people have ^ed ^ ^ 

current hlood-tiansfurion into my own work. \tTiether in Eng 
or Wales, in France or die East, they have been encouraged to 
work with me in their tens and hundreds, and my debt to them is 
bevond icknowledgment- Tltere are lone workers m aiiihaeoto^, 
but 1 pitv them. Tlie instinct for transmission is a quality essential 
to the cti^mplete mind as to the complete bodyj and die pleasure ol 
nurturing the young idea, watching its early flights, a^ ultmiateiy 
perhaps almost losing sight of it in the upper air, Is an honest vanity 

not hghdy to be contemned or forgone. ^ 

Of the few whom we assembled at tiiis early dale (lyit-W 
at Segontium, two names stand out. those of Ian RSchtnon , 
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a youiig un-dergraduaite of Corpus but alre^y aliv'e with the 
intellectual aplity and ima^ation whidi ’w'lere to distmguij^ hti 
fqature scbolarahips Victor Nash-’Williamsj aiifi of my fint 
pupils ai Cardiff and subsequenriy Cjxil Fox’s smxtssor m the 
Keepmbtp of Atdiaeolc^^ at the National Museum and in th^ 
lectuiTship at the Cardiff college. No^-^y^ 1 am at least as much 
their pupil as diey then were minre, and 1 have rurver ceased to value 
daeSr early fHendsliip- 

The completion of our ’ft'ork at Segotitium and the light 
whicli lE threw upem North Wales lumed our minds inevittbly to 
the South, the anhacologlcsl bias conforming nicely with the 
politidl need for alternation between what may be loosely ciiled 
the two halves of the PHnoplity. The map and ternimaissance 
directed US to the Roman fort near Brectm on die fistful river of 
UsL Tfiete, in an attractive conntry^de, a place which, in 
spite of its present seclusion, had been a busy nodal point in the 
Roman road-sv5tCfn; its history could not £dl to refleet thai ot 
Soutli Wales as a whole. Wc knew sotnethiiig of its ancient garrison, 
a cavalfy^ regirncTiT raised originally in. Spam« Beside the neijgh- 
homing Romaji road a tall tornhstone^ battered and weaiherheaten, 
g;as"C a pjiostly personality to the scene* And incidentally I had 
observed the temperamental river boilmg with hsh during tliat 
strange ten-minute *rise^ w^bidi turns the quiet Brecon water 
suddenly into 3 noisy hatdefield at sundown- A compboent owner 
and a co-operauve tenant sealed our purptwe* 

For two summer seasons (1914-15). vs wc^rked at the Brecon 
Gaer^ and the site produced all ttiai was demanded of from Eatlj 
Roman eo Dark Age, In 19115 a monograph on The Bmtan Fan 
nmr Brccoa presented the southern counterpart of Se^ntium. It 
also poirtred to the next inevitable stepi the exortiinafion of die 
great legionary fortress &om which the Gwr and its fifUnu-s 
depeoded, as it were the prehensile finger^ of 1 strong band. The 
time Itad come to grasp the hand itself* t 

But I have not qmte fmislicd with the Btecon Gaer- On the 
w hole, it was, I suppose^ the liappiest and least ausdous of all my 
enterprises. Amongst my students there I have a vivid memory of 
two young Wykehamists from New College, Christopher Hawkes 
and Nowell Myrest one viiah ebullicot and determined, the other 
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mort s<da» and teflecrive, but with a Bwly twinkle in hit e>>e. 
one v,-as a perfect antithesis, or, rather, complenwnt of tbe other, 
and I like ic think that this happy conjuacdon of the stare is a con* 
dnuiiig phenomenon of a university where one is now the Profosor 
of European Ardiaeology and the other Bodley’s Librari^ 

And another memory of diose Brecon days Is of the Rlndera 
PetdeSj who came down and stayed with XM on one of theif rare 
holidays. The term lioliday' is a rebtive one- PrtnVs luitid never 
*let up' for an instant. He had chosijfi ‘stone drdes‘ and calrm for 
his holiday task, and morning after rooming he would go off mto 
the landscape with this set purpose. On the lifst day I 
■what instruments he proposed to take with him. A look of 
cunning came into his eyes as he produced a single slender bamboo 
pea^Tkk and—a vishing-cud. The pea-stick, he said, planted tn the 
eround gave him the line, whiEii the visiting-card, siglited carefiilly 
along two ofits sides, gave him a right-i»ngle. At night rfter dinner, 
by the li^t of an oiblarap, he would get out a iwtebook con- 
tailing lists of measurements rtsulring from his day s work In c 
field, and, with the help of a logarithm-mblc, would uldnutely 
icdune them to a sditmaiic diagnuTL 

I reoJl this story as a aiiioijs, rather human sidelight on the 
paradosical character of a man whose microscopically 
mcasuiemmls of the pjTamids of Gizth are almost legendary, ^ 
his incredible ingenuity complex problems were Dable to be 
rendered esctsnvely simple and surmountabk, and simple problems 
might be tangled into inextricable complexities. But he was a gMus 
in the fill] sense of that abused term. Younger generations W 
mimtimes blamed him for sinning against their own siandaitM, 
forgetful that tl»e immense stretch of his working life estm^ 
long after his period of intellectual reoeptiveness had passed. We 
miglii as w^ll blame Xentes for not d^loyitig lOrpedo-boaB at 
Salamis, or Napoleon for attacking the Bridsb squares with <^'•7 
instrad of machine-guns. Petrie foi^i with the weapons that he 
knew or himself invented, and in his youth fought better dian any 
of hii con tern pomrics in ths East- 

His unresting miiid is my Iasi meitiary of hmu It wtss years 
drerw^rd^ early in I94^t I happen^ to be engr^ed upon 
Beldwnrk of si non-aixhacDiogiiSil kind in Egypu Petrie had ihco 
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been living far rntral in Palestine, and one day T heaid 

somehow or other that he was dying. I took twctity-fonr houre' 
leave, drove across Sinai to Jenisalcm, arid made my way to the 
hospital where Petrie in his eighty-nimh year hy placidly upon his 
death-bed. The picture of him is stamped on my n^. He was 
swathed in white sheets, and a sort of turban of white linen was 
about his head. His grey beard and superb profile gave liim the 
aspect of a Biblical patriandi. His mind was rumiing even foicr 
than was its wont, as thou^ it had a great distance still to cover 
before die approaching end. In the course of ten minutes h ranged 
without pause over a wide variety of matters from the copper 
implements of Mesopotamia to the lethal incidence of the malarial 
mosquito at Gaza. I left the room quietly, my biain stretched by *e 
Immensity and impetus of a mind for wliidi there were no trivialities 
in life and no place of respire. 

But to return to Wales and i9i<S. In such moments as could be 
snatched from the busy roudne of the luosemn, 1 was preparing 
the way for an attack on the legionary fortress at Caerkon, Imn^ 
dutcly outside the fomesB lny the ginat oval hollow which the 
vilbgc folk knew as ’King Arthur^s Round Table’ hm Ts-ai less 
raitianiicaUy the site of tbe Roman amphitheatre. Here was a 
suit^k staxting-poiiiti a familiar aire^ free from encumbrancej one 
likely lo amaet the considenihle fiinds required for a long-teno 
prognmime of work* [ announced the project to the Press. 

Tlie following night I was at a publk dinner In Caidiff I 
was izalled to tbe ttflepboneHi "Mr. of die Daify Mail speakingi 
about that Amphitheatre of yours, I am coming do^Ti by the nwt 
train, can t see you at mJdmgJitr By five minutes after oudnight 
the Daily Mail had agreed to finance the excavatioii of 
Anllufs Round Table’ (to the nine ultimately of seme ibousanife 
of pounds) iti rtiora for csElosive news, t am gl^ to place on 
record not only lire liberabty but also the liberal spirit with vh^i 
the Da^y Mail shouldered Its side of the bargain- But what had 
happened? Why ihis unprecedented enreigenoc of the daily Press 

as patrons of British archaeology ? 

The answ-er is not, I think, difficult- Our leading newpi^ had 
already had she enterprise lo acquire ihee^diisivc right of publishs^ 
Lord Carnarvon's exca^-ation of Tutankhamdn's tomb, and the 
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resultant reports had captured the popular imagination-, Archaeolt^ 
had, almost ovctnight, acquired a new ma^ket-^'aIlte» and Lt is £iif 
to say that, since that time, it has maintained its hold upon the 
public, 'llie Press, films, radio, and now television, have all taken 
it up, and for my part I wholehcanetlly n’clcome this development. 
Yeais before TutankhamQn came to the rescue, G. M- Trevelyan 
had been protesting that 'if historians neglect to educate the public, 
if they till to iniereat it intelligently in due post, then all their 
historical learning is valueless except in so for as it educates them¬ 
selves.' And apart from evtsydung else, today the public has every 
ri jThr to its archaeology, palatably garnished; for die days of private 
patronage are over, and most field-atthaeology now comes directly 
out of our rates and taxes, whether we like it Of no. It is only fair 
to add that in the budgets of other countries State-aichacobEy lonfi 
loomed more amply than in our own. 

In r^id, then, began the eici\cition of Caerleon, which has 
condniied intermittently ever since with illuminating results- TesM 
took diarp of the very coiuidenble task of excavaiing the amphi¬ 
theatre, and subsequently Aileen Fox, Christopher Hawkes, and, 
above all, V. E. Nash-Williams, continued within the old fortr^ 
itself. Meanwhile, in the latter days of my directorship at Cardiff, 
my mind had been turning mcreasingly to the need for systematic 
training in a discipline which was now emerging &om the chiysalis 
stage and was inddenlally now in the public eye. Students ww 
increasing in nuinbeis; ariaeological posts were slowly begmning 
to multiply. Something had to be done about it, and, looking round 
in my war-depleted generation, I could see no one but myself to do 
it—such was tite poverty of the land. During die early months of 
191(1 I drew up a detailed scheme for a univerwty Institute of 
Archaeology such as nowhere existed in this country. The schetne 
seemed to me at the time a very easy and convincing Dne: all we 
needed was the money, and we knew exactly how much-1 was an 
optimist; in fact, it was ten years before die scheme could be 
partially realized. It had to be insimiaicd into a massive univetsiiy 
system where the new was inevitably (and rigjitiy) regarded aa a 
rival and a challenge to tltc old and teas not therefore lighdy 
adinlsstblc. In inly 19*6 we moved to London and got to work. 
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Here I mtist pause for a naoTnent^ li WQiild be impioper to leave 
Wales without a friendly and BJial postscript. tB'cnty >'ears 

later, 1 was suddenly called upon to face the immeasurably greater 
and more oompleK problems of ilie Arcliaeologiral Survey of 
India, I was constantly aware of the extent to which my Welsh 
experience had prepared and trained me, Wal-ea in parv^ presented 
just that intemaJ divmity of interests and loyalties which charac¬ 
terises tl>c Indian sub-continent, and the problems of centralized 
administration from New Delhi were to offer surprtring parallels 
to tlie problems of centraJlTed admlnistiaiion from Cardiff. Com¬ 
parable local suspieion of the Intruder hfld to be overcomEj empha* 
sized in both contexts by the fcict diat the octitraJ agent was an 
Englishman and a foreigner^ Emphasized, but not always aggravated 
by that &ct; for in bodi countnes 1 have iound that the sympathetic 
foreigner, transcending local antagonisms, was not tieo^sarily 
tinwelcome as an unbiased intervener. 

Wales, too, brought me closely into touch with that iranicnsely 
variegated and infinitely fascinating phenomenon which is mis¬ 
leadingly Amplified as 'th& genend public' To thi^ wist scivioc had 
necesSiirilv been a rough-and-ready introduction, dtstorted by 
special dicumstance. Now, in Wal«j it w-as my spcfafic funcrion 
to bring the arts and sdencea to the myriad thmsholds of she 
general public-* And diis, up to a oonsiderable pomi, enuld be done 
only in the most literal sense, by personal viatationu I recall an 
extreme instance- 

In 193-!, when 1 was working ai Caenwri^on, I decBed so pene¬ 
trate into the almost unknowti recesBcs of Bardic}' Islands With n>e 
went my friends Alfred Cbpham and WiUHd Hemp (then Inspccior 
of Andcnt Monuments for Wales), and a lo^ act^iiaintaiioe, 
Shirley Jones, who in a raitehacklc proceeded to drive us to the 
little coastal village of Aberdaron, on the end of the Lleyn Peninsula. 
In the distance, three or four tuiles away, Lay the island in the 
morning hazr- 

Now by the shortest line Bardsey lies only some two miles on 
the Caernarvonshire mainhmd, and it trtight seem 00 great exploit 
to travftfsc that modest strait. But in fact ii is a matter wlurii nH|uites 
thouglit and preparation. Tlic curretiK in the two miles stretch are 
fierce and formidable^ add an tll-fa^ourcd wind, and die island is 
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inacoessibk. On one oaasiun H.M- schpol-inspector. laving 
scrambled on to iHe islwd, vas imable to leave it for three tedious 
weeks, in spite of the superhuman efforts of the lalandeia to get nd 
of him. The story is told of a Lord Newboiougb of a cynital turn 
of mind—the Neuboroughs have long o»-ncd the island—who 
enjoined in his will, under sundry dire sanctions, that be should be 
buried on ibe island on tlie anniversary of his death, neither a day 
sooner nor a day later. The anxious heir, liis eye on die sanctions, 
lud ooe COiuM open to him—to build, at cKimvagant co 5 ^ an all- 
wtatber landing-stage on die island, not otlterwise could trans¬ 
shipment be guiiiantecd. The massive timbets were driven and 
locked into posidnn; bills for hundreds of pounds were incurred} 
the hidden day came. There was not a breath of wind, and the 
lamented peer could have been landed anywlwre on 
without any sort of bndiJig-stige I It b said ihat^ as they carriM im 
coffin ashore, the bearers could hear the old man chuckling eviUy 
within. He at least had had Ids money's worth. . - , j 

But his tomb is not the only monument which adomB the island. 
Nearby, he or one of his line set up an boposing ‘Celtic’ cross to 
commemorate die ‘twenty thousaiwl saints' buried thereabouts, 
Bardsey aittst surely have been as saintly as Cotnwall. fhe refcrena 
is, however, to the ancient monastery, now marked by a j^ed 
fbgraent of medieval masoniy, whidi goes back m a happy age 
when religious were IfSofactQ saiiiia- Certainly their modo^ y 
sucffissors have beEn content with a less meting standurtl of 
attainments Indeed, towiirds the aid of the ciglueentli oentmy 
things had come to such a pass that die Lord NewliorDugh of the 
day decided to hnpose a constitution upon die island. Oo e 
named day, the genPy' of Coemarvoiiijhire, wilh the noble lord ^ 
tlieir head] sailed lo die island in a liett of yadits, and partidp^ 
in a CoTOnarion. The oldest reprobate on the inland was 
for the office and was spteranly crowned by his lordship with ^ 
crown made of coloured glass and improvised btasswwky 
believe still survives somew^here or other * Tbercafer die 
doubtless junrfiift i^gum /j/nu/ fiueior (tc pervef^Tj was rcspo ' ^ 
for disdplint on the islaDd, and succession was ensured by ele^on. 

At (be time of my visit, ipii, tliere were still about a dozeii 
bunilies on the island, distributed in the small farms aiound the oot 
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of die caim-eapped ^oiountaiii' whidi lends ^ Utile disunctioo lo the 
place. Oul cm a level spit Is the ligjuhouse, but the lighdiotiftr men 
had no trudc whaEsoevcr with the LsLmdcrs and in no ^nse 'be¬ 
longed.^ The kingly succession wias BtOl oninicmipted diou^i there 
had recently been a change of tenant. At the oiithreak of the 1914 
war the islanders had met under their previous king and Itad 
deckied themselves a neutral power* I believe, indeed^ that they 
went further and acntally preferred their allegiance to the Kaiser 
Wilhelm H in a doctimenf whidi w^s intercepted and is still pre¬ 
served. Consistently* they took no part in the canHict until 1918, 
when a boatload of seasick polioemeri Landed on the island and 
forcihly removed those of tnih^ry age. Mcartwhilcj iltc islatiders 
had not been inactive in other ditectionSi Sinkings by U-boats in 
the Irish Sea Itad been numerous, and mudi wreckage^ including an 
appreciable quantity of akohoiie liquor, found its way to dvt shores 
of the island* The mhabitanis, and not least their king, proceeded 
(so it is told) to eaqjloit the situaiioTi* to such an extent tliat by t^il 
the king had reached on advanced stage of aloohulic poisoning and 
MS no fit leader of his flock. Attempts were made by those who 
ocmeem themselves w4ih such things to induce Inm to leave the 
inland and 'enter an instimtion** Not unnanirally, the old man 
refused, and did so with some spirit- Evcntuudly* however* e\^en his 
insular friends decided tliat the time haid come, and, after muA 
consultation, they hit upon a ruse. On the mainland opposite die 
island they built a formidable cairn of empty beer-barreJi Ttiey 
then carried the poor oid man out of his bouse and to h» dim 
indicated the promised land. 'Take me to it,' he said faintly* and, 
for aught that b known, those were his last w'onfa* 1 le w-as ukm 
ashore and hurried in aii amhuianoe to an ingloriouft death-bed in 
the Pwlll>cli workhouse. A successor was promptly eleacd 10 die 

vacant throne^ - - . , 

On the shore at Aberdaion our moior-bunch had not arrived. 
We ad|ourned to tlie neigbbcmririg um* Against the bar was limning 
an old saltf with a mahogany feee framed in whiskers. To our ’good 
morning’ he vouchsafed a grunt. Unbeaten, we repkfiished his glass 
and were rewarded with another jgninn Then, after a long pse, 
he spoke slowly in a rather gruff CacrtiunpOtishire singsoi^— 
'WTiere dit w'c come from?' I rilshly ventured 'Cardiff.' The fog 
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thidicned during anotVier long pause, and then 
cune the terse sentimetit sorts conies from Cardiff, followrf 
by a skilful cspectoiadon towards the door. Shortly afi^-ards 
o«f pirate, without further speech, left the bar and made bis way 
down to the shore where a boy was preparing to hoist the sad m a 
twenty-foot boat. The potman leaned over die bar: *That 
the new King of Baidsey,' he said, ‘he doess not much hke 
foreigner.* So much we had inferrtd, hut the prtMp«ts of our 
forthcoming visit lo iho island kiiYgdora Tverv none ihe happier lor 

oiw nrw knowledge- r j l 

Eventually our launch arrived. In mid-channel we lound the 
Royal Barge becalmed and adrift. I stopped die launch and offered 
a low, which was grudgingly adapted. The gesture was ii« 
infnictuous. When we Lmded, we were graciously beckoned hy 
His Majesty to the hoipimlity of his and when left the 

island that evening three lively lobsters of the most vivid ultra- 
marine hue were put on board by Roytil Command. During a lo^ 
and difficult journey back to Caernarvon thnougli the larny dark¬ 
ness, the bbsiera and I conducted an unceasing banle on the b^ 
seat of a lampless car. The lobster is a cunning and unpriimpled 

fighter. ... 1 ■ V K 

In those days of the early 'twendcs it was not merely in JNorm 

Wales that local ■worthies and pundits had to be courted a 
conriliated and reconciled to the new idea of national instiiutions. 
In the soutli, Carmarthenshire was a dtadel of hotne rule, *tn » m 
Carmartlienshire, the self-appointed leader in ah mattets—culrutai 
and social—^relating to antiquity was a certain George Eyre 
now gathered to his fethcis, Eyre Evans was a Character, He ^ 
once, 1 believe, been a Unitarian minister, but had long dcclmeo 
from dial estaie. His energy was unbcamble, and West ^ales 
full of stories, true or apooyphal, of his unquenchable or 
acquiation. A little eighteenth-century house in Cai^ithen he 
packed from basement to roof with a medley of heirlooins an 
curios, obiaiticd tnaioly from country houses on the most shadowy 
of pretexts, but including indiscriniiiutely some objects of t'^_ 
worth. The ibilowing story was elicited &om him as a senes a 
discxinnecied remarks in conversation—a headlong, mixed coovem- 
tion, rather like his museoHMiQ one of die last occasiona on which 
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I saw liim. I Kmemher dsat he was attiitd as ^ boy scouts swi bis 
littJe w^tiitE, pomlecb CapiaiivRettle bean) coniiastcd oddly but 
diaractenstically with his boyish djess+ 

He had long proclaimed dut he was die bat of Jws fhmily save 
for DIVE venciable auntp ills ‘only relative in consanguinity. To this 
aunt he ttiade an anjiual pilgrimage in the Dcvoosliire cottage 
wliere, in solitude, she tmpauently awaited her end. .%tiiny yean 
previously she had tikiin out a policy for tht pdee of jCs to taisuie 
her decent burial, and annually she used to lament to young 
George' ttiat she had noi had her money^s worth* Ultimaiely die 
time Came, and George Eyre hasiened to Dev'on to see that at last 
she had value for her mvestmenU The story tliat I now pboe on 
record was, 1 would emphasiKr, toM with rainpleie mgenuousness 
and directness. I hM merely filled in a suffiidcticy of thraieripuon to 
complete the picture* 

TTic terms of the assurance policy' ww, si appeared, diat old 
lady slsould be cremaied at Woking. Geoige prompdy hired a 
motor'^hearse; and as the loved one s father had been an officer in 
the Royal Navy, he thouglu it proper or ai any rate pardonable to 
cover the coffin with a Union Jack p At dawn one maming he got in 
beside the driver and they started off across the South of England* 

As they set out, an idea occurred to George* Ideas were always 
occurring to George; his little brain never lagged on its spir^ 
ojurse, and the axis of the spiral was a devodon to anticjiiiiy. It 
now struck liim that here was an opportunity sudi ^ had never 
been offered to him and might never be offered to him again. He 
had never explored the South of England, and Ite y 

conscious of lacunae in his knowledge, fly th^ slightest deviatioos 
from the straight to W'aJdng lie could now fill up cenatn of 
the more important of these laomae* He huriEd his bead Ln ^ mapw 

A lictlc kter that morning, the incumbent of the benefice of 
Sherborne was approadiiug his great abbey churcli whm 
aw^ of an unexpected phenomenon outside his diurch do^ 
There stood a motor-hearse, and in it W“as a coffin partiJ y mv 
by a niiiier carelessly donned Union Jack. The vi'Cir las y p™" 
duoed his diary but found no duej and, as he !ook^ a vigoro^ 
little white-bearded man onerged at a trot from the inlenor o c 
building, followed by a breathle^ companioEi- Tlie two men leapt 
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bto the lieaiM and drove off lapidly down tlie street. It is said that 
for a long the viar did not dare to mention the phenomcoon 

to his friends. *1. 

An hour nr more bter, the ex*«ervioenian who guards be 
imprisoned Stonehenge from its adrrorers, was idly scavengbg 
within the compound when he heard a vehicle approaching at high 
speed. He paid little attmtioo until a Iksh of colour passed the 
comet of his eye. As he turned, dw hearse swung noi^y to a 
standstill in the car-park on the opposite side of the mad, the 
Union Jack now rakishly aslant across the foot of the coffin. A 
Jitde man with a thrusting beard descended, dragging after him the 
suhmissve driver, slapped two sLvpences down at (be window of 
the hut, and rushed kiio tbie sacred enclosure. Almosi at the double, 
the little party dashesd frcin stfine to stonei missing none in ife 
drcTut ; and, before the guardian could r^ume the priMSses of 
radonal thought, the hearse was dipping derwn the hill in headlong 
fl ight towards Amesburj^ 

A large and respectful crowd had lined dve approaches to ihe 
Woking CrematoriunL It had scaraly assemhled when it w-as aware 
of a mu d^lashed hearse approaching at an uticooventional pacej 
but, yes, it must be ^ there w-as the Union Jack —thou^ only 
and the crowd, satisfied if a litdc surprised* gravdy doffed as 
vehicle dashed by* ^Hc was always a one for punctuahiy* they 
to one aDOtbrr as they slowly resujned their headgear, *buc where s 
the mourners?' 

nte crowd had filled ihe road in die process of dtspct^al, when 
\i saw approaching hrofn the direction of the station a new 
starely equipage at a properly feluctaitt speed, tratUng car after ^ 
Into the distance- The ranks opened and stood uneasily but respect- 
fiiUy as the polished enrt^e slowly passed oo Its mournful wy* 
A tmous and popular smtesman, happily unaware of the rival 
candidate who had bcbtedly preceded him a few minutes earlier u? 
the poll, "ftTis home smoothly onward to bis Last dectioUi 
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I MAT recall that 1926 was for me ^ year of dadsiaa. For two years 
1 had been Oirector of the Nanonal Miiseiim of Woles* The 
iTiu-seuiD*s very DOnaidcrahle finandol debt hiid been wiped ouCj 
the buildera hod replaced the dkiEs id Srt gaunt scaffolded halls^ die 
future was assured: a great deal too finnly assured fot the liking 
of a young: umei with remoter and more presmiiptuous borkons. If 
luy hoots were DOI to grow too large la Cardiff to enahk me to 
jump Out of thtm^! must jump dow^ 1 leapt therefore iiiEO tlic first 
pair of shoes which presented theraseK-es to m^, hack ia Lotidon. 
For a time, they pmehed, London dosed in upon The asphalt 
of Cartblo Pboe blew dieerkssly tnio our litde hasement flat near 
Victoria. The monstrous bank in Victoria Street was of a siie and 
magnilicence in inverse ratio to the minute salary whidi K.M* 
Treasury^ now deposited there as a grudging appredauon of my 
services to the derElict London Muscuin j andp at the museum jtseU> 
the robust Doric of the Cardiff shipownOT was replaced hy die 
pedantriK of an andem courtier* But li was l^ndoti^ All the 
friendship and co^opet^ou which 1 had left behitid me to Cardiff, 
and indeed in Waks generally, were Lnadequaii: ODcnpcnsation (ill 
the eyes of a young man) fbf the limidng eiivtrtJiinieTi! of die 
Cambrian hJghbnds. By the same token, an in^Hitiaiion wiiicb ii:ariie 
Eo me at this moment to be the first occupatU at die recendy 
established Abererpmby Qiair of Prehisioric Archaeology at 
Edinbuigli was unhesitatingly declined* For, as I have rcLned 
above, my pocket bulged with die blueprint of thai Institute of 
Archaeolo^ whidi was the next obvious step in die devclopmcfU 
of onr inhmt but growing sdencci And London was the only 
possible milieu for sucti a project* 

Not at onire^ however, could this new' project be exposed to the 
cold light of a London where archaeology, save in the guise of 
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occiaional Egyptology and a liide classical art-hiswiy, was not yrt 
even On the uni’vtrsity curriculum. A suitable climate had to be 
created, and this was not adiievcd tn a day. Tlie London ^[useum 
had to be cleaned, otpuigJted, and catalogued; in general, turned 
from a junkshop into a tolerably raiional institution. Contacts at 
the Society of AniitruaiHS in Durlington House had to be estab¬ 
lished or confimit'd by lecturing and committee wotit. The Royal 
ConunlsstoD on Historical Monuments (Engbnd) was on (he 
point of plunging into Roman London and demanded guidance. 
Not least, tbe Univeisity of London, through Univcirity College 
{of whidi 1 was a Fellow), had to he led gently into (he garden 
and up the right path. And in one way or another a oiefuUy 
considered long-term scheme of fieldwork }mi to be initiatedi if 
only as a framework for die younger generation of archaeologists 
which was now coming forward in inoeasing numb«a into a 
world academically unprepared for it. Into all these sr^ous 
activities I at once hurled myself as lone survivor of die Missing 
Generarion. When she had eventually completed the long and 
difficult task of fiildlling our coramionents at Cacrleon—a task to 
which she devoted skill and diplomacy of a high older—Tessa 
joined me and trebled the efficacy of tbe attack. 

The London Museum was the basis of our operations. It was a 
strange insritvition. A scheme for the establishment of □ musenim 
which should fulfil for London what the Camavalet fulfil for 
Paris seems to have originated in die fertile mind of the late Loi^ 
Estier, who produced it informally as a proposal for a memorial 
to King Ed™d VII after his death in i jio. Tlie proposal never 
received official expression in diis shape, but nevertheless went 
forward with the active support of the Royal Family, who 
Coronation robes and a wide range of Royal peisoofllia. A frien 
of die Royal Family, (Sir) Guy Laking, was placed in diaige, die 
many ^ps WCK hssffiy filled up widi all manner of improvisation, 
and nx months later, on 2T March 1911, King George V and Queen 
Miiry, with Princess Mary and Prince GeoigCf inaugurated ihe new 
maBeufn at Kensington Palaoe* At the dmEyl>cra^evEr, the 
werein (iincryjaiid theexpeccmt public’ft'as excluded until 3 th ApriL 

I -ft-as not sojifliiriently pt^cient to join the queue on that morningt 
but the scene appears to have been i temarkable one* It is on 
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record tliat for liours, lH>tli before and after [he aetuaJ time of 
openings a huge ptocessaon of pmons of aJl ag« moved *low!y 
and padendy loft'ards (Im; entrance. The wind was blowing Imlf a 
gale, and die reports spesk of "people falling out of the tanb 
through fatigue, hunger* and the The laborioiis process of 

collecting sdcksj muffs and other potential weapons or means of 
concealing them, slowed die entry, but tlic small rooms w^ere 
quickly packed beyond apadty* By the end of the afternoon over 
I jjOOD persons had passed ditough the mtseum* TIic initial impetus 
was renewed momeotarily wlum* tw^o years later, the a^llections 
were remov^cd to Lancaster (formerly Stafford) House in St- James's, 
where they remained itntil they w^ere arbitrarily evIcJed by govern- 
incnc after die Second World ^'ar.^ Bui in spite of such intermittent 
popularity* by d^ reputation of this young national museum 
WAS that of a muddy backwater] wieli picturKk|ue passages but, on 
the whole, rank and mngled. 

Its original keeper, Guy Laking, I nevTir metj but hts reputadon 
still lingers in odd comers of Sl James's, He had flair, flamboy'anDe, 
3 pictorial imaginaticKn, which stood him in good stead in phe first 
bffity sliaping of the new museum. When the remains of a Roman 
ship wm found under the site of the new County^ Hall at West- 
minster and lahorioLisly placed upon a dray, he tsl the ^mfaJque 
dramaKcalJy on horseback through Parliament Square and 
Sl James's Park to his museum, and had the poor brciken timbers 
attractively adorned thm with stuffed guUs^ He had lively models 
made of scenes from ancierit London, induding a lurid 'working' 
reconstrucrion of the Great Fire w^hidi immediately won the heart 
of the London child. A prison cell of the seventeenth or e^ieenfh 
century from Neptune Street was equipped with a mambre waxwork 
‘prisoner* w^ho, from a Cfutfully induced hidf-Iighr* evoked link 
serKuna from fascinated visitors. All this wa? admirable^ But the 
instinct for showmanship triumphed over discriminaiioii; and when 
on the deadi of !Uking the keepership passed lo a dull and pompous 
commercial traveller whom he had picked up in i railway carriage, 
the initial sense iltat it was 'all gotsd fun^ shaded into a feeling that 
the joke was now over. 

* They are imw erTTwdfll hack in» ihclr origpiial bQme, K^psinglnii 
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In 1916, therefore. I arrived 3 i Lancaster House wiih an rapliai 
nussion. During the years the stable swept, pUes of 

irrele%-ant iunk were liquidated, and a scries of eight guides 

and catJogucs of a responsible type vaa published, beginning m 
,gi7 with enJ lAr These catalo^es rvxre written 

in the evening Iiours-^I tarely went home till midnight; and 
bolting liack on them 1 find them, on die whole, a sansf^ry 
intemiinglmg of vulgc^rijation and scholarship. 

Tfinej. published In 19J0, is still a handbook not wjthwt value, 
and the last of the series, die Cfunbgu,, prepared by my 

one-time assistant, 1 . B. Ward Perkins, and issued m 1940, is a 
unique Study of a neglected subject. Alas, the senes has not -en 

rrsumed since die Second W^ar. ■ t,_ 

Other work at the museum during tliese years need not h 
recalled in detail. It includes enlargement of the saff, «tensioii ol 
Iccmres to sdioob flatterly eight from Lemdou sc^ols 

received lectures in the museum every week dunng tenn), and t^ 
institution of an annual inier-school essay oomperition, or ■« 
a silver cup was ceremonitnisly awarded througji b generoaty o 
Ernest MakowTr and his wifij* The Makowers also organ an 
financed es'ening coneerte at whidi the public, fee or for « 
expenditure of sixpence, could hear the London Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Henry Wood or Malcolm Sargent, or a 
piano redial by Harriet Cohen or Schnabel. These concern weie 
3 great success. Tlie audience omstsied of an astonishing ^leyw 
critics, itfusjc students, tradesmen, guardsmen with their gir^ 
passetvby and pilgrims of all sorts. They stood or sat about on tlie 
Stairs or balconies or vacant patches of floor, without ^y speaal 
provision; indeed the slight discomfort contributed to the senK « 
informalitv and adventure. No stage separated listener frotn 
perfaime^, and the rrsuliant sense of intimacy gave an unusual 
quality to the scene. 'But what has music got to do with a museum, 
asked the caviller. 'A museum, my dear sir, is a home of the muses. 

^Iiy should we turn Euterpe into the storm f 

And bdiind the scenes a sort of academic and family life 
focused on Lancaster House. My constant and 
associate students with the musKutn was officially recogni^ ^ 1 ' 
on the death of Reginald, Lord Esher, his son established an t.slier 
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StudenE^liip (subsequently rcpl^d by ^ Lcverhulme SnideUTsbip) 
for research uiia the history or arohiieology of London, and thence^ 
forth the Tnistes assumed in this context a specifically academie 
r 6 le. Butp on a Ihs foimal bask, snidents wm in fact begtnfung 
to come to the museum in increasing ntmbers. Lectures were given 
periodically to imiversity undergraduates there 1 every evening twu 
or three research students coiild be found at work to a late hour in 
a room or workshop partiiilly ailoiied for that purpose; we becanie 
the working-home, too, for the inspector of London excavanons 
appointed about this titne by the Sodety of Antiquaries, with 
which Our rebitiOTis were al ways of a cordial kind^ Pending the 
establishment of the Insdrute of Archaeology of my dreams^ the 
shadow of a lessrch insdrute was already coming into being at 
Lancaster House. These small beginnings at least emphasEzed the 
need for a full-dress at^idcmic Inatitution and encouruged ub in our 
efiorts to achieve it. 

To that project I now mm- The first task tu 1^26 was dear 
enough; to prepare the ground by infiltration- Today, a genetution 
later, it Is difht^t to visiialize the priinitive state of archaeoto^cal 
technique and teaching in the early and mid ^twenties* I have 
spoken of this above, hut recall it again because it is the background 
ogai^^T which our eHbrra have to be set if they are fo be itnderstofjd. 
Those were die days when a vice-president of the Sodety of 
Andquaiics could display esilightenmcnt with die remark that he 
^agreed w'ith Dr. Wlieeler^s advioe to pay great anention to stratify 
Cation. Whatever materkd was being dealt with, srratifitnEioii icimcd 
a very useful principle to foIlDw/ The kigenuous undertone of 
that observation » suiEaently self-evident. To the gr^at mass of 
proferaed antiquarian opinion the art of excavation was a bidd-ni 
mystery. I went to the British ^flLlseum and talked to Reginald 
Smith in the Department of British and Medieval Antiquities. 

Shortly ifterwards, in Moith 1917, 1 fectured to the Royal 
Sodety of Arts on ^Hiitory by Excavation,^ and the lecture was 
sub^quently printed with iUuscratioifi in the Soacty's JourftaL fr 
was a slight hut pioneer cflbtt to put some of die prindples of 
archaeology before the public. In ihe dkeussion sfeer the papeTt 
Reginald Smith rallied generouily to the colours. TTic only regref 
he is recorded to have saidj *that there were not more young 
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Picn in tliis cDiffltT)' to follow iQ I>r. ^^lieeler’s fooBttps H, md 
to take diarge of cxcavadons -R'liich were calling for altention. He 
believed that Dr. WbeeJer had □ sdhenie in mind for founding in 
London a sort of school or institute for training young ardmeolo- 
gists, especially in fcldwk, WTieiher Dr. ^Wer as apable 
of rtidjig funds as he was of inculcating the principles of excavation, 
he could not say; tt remained for the future to discover that, but lie 
wished Dr. Wheeler all success in any attempt to make archaeology 
a nationa] mov'ement.* Following Reginald Smith at dte end of the 
discussion, T added: Tn a nuisliell the prohlem was £70,0®^ 
sum required for the creation and pemanent endowment of an 

efficient school of British Ardueology.’ 

Tliat was the first public tnentioii of the sdieme, but in 1917 the 
way in front ot us was still long and hard. The Univer sity of 
London was not yet prepared for the new enterprise -1 proceed 
to organhe at University College an exhibition of the tesulet oi 
rrcenl ardBeologlcal fieldwork in Britain, and ihe csperimeni met 
with some success. This was followed by systematic courses ot 
lectures (unpaid) on British prehistory and protolthtory; and a 
sufiicteiicy of students wus forthcoming to induce the college to 
^hlish a fotroal pri-time lectureship for me. Most of the lectures 
were in fact given in the London Museum, but die great thing v® 
that prehistory was now, for the first time, on the books of ^ 
unrversitj^ I took a deep breath and prepared for the final assaidt. 

Ai I hat moment a succes^i Qn of chances tnterv'ened on my 
The untvmity was busily pbmung its nw quartern in Bloomabury, 
and the Ed^'ords Profes&or of Egypiologj'y Sir Flinders Pctiie, w'OS 
not unaware of the fact. It came to my ears that he was drawing up 
a proposal for the proper housing of archaeobgfy in ihs ^ 
huildiiig^, and 1 hastened to him with my own scheme. He whole- 
heanedly suggested (hat we should pool our effottSy for some 
dme we interchanged and adapted our vaiious ideas m tht course 
of 3 scries of very fHmdly corfctenos. Collaboration was nets 
howevcTy an mattef* At this tinrtc Petiic !i%'^ed almost n a 
dream-world. He thought in terms of thousands of cubic o 

space, three or four flcnors^ tofnlig^iting, extensive storage, oblivious 
to die basic that the university liad not even begun to consi 
the tndosion of archaeology at all and would almost certain y 
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decline to do so [ 1 graduiilly left him to Ills diviims and hardened 
an ray Own &d]cmes. Nevetiheless ii w*is il]is coniact with Petite 
that uldraately bro Light the Institute of Ajrdiarculogy Into being. 
It happened in this way. 

At die lime Petrie wits gteaily exendsed as to die ftitute of ids 
unrivalled coHecrlona from Palestine. He intendad to go shortly to 
Palestine and id reside there pciraonently; raeanwhile^ no existing 
insiitution was prepaxied to boi^ Ills tnyriad pocklngHiiases and 
their contents. He made his dilemma knowrip and such was the 
combined ‘draw* of Petrie and PsJestinte that an anonytnerus donor 
came fonL-ard with an ofia- of £id^ooq^ Petrie did not hesitate^ He 
generously turned the offer □^‘er to tnej witli the sole condiiion diat 
the new insdtULe should accept hia Palestinian material. At last I 
could go to the university with a ctmerele proposaL .After much 
parlcA'ing] I was authorized by die unhi'erslt)'| largely through the 
friendly backing af its prindpal, Sir Edwin OellEr, to issue a public 
appeal. The hour had struck. 

Not iliat the way was yet an ea^y one. The whole burden of 
raising the necessary funds—^very considembly more than the 
£iOjOoo already offensi—was thrown hack to me. But fram now 
onwards there was no looting hack. The inevitahle appeal 
committee W'us formed in 19^2 under the lively dmirtnanship of 
Sir Charles Petrs as President of the Sodety of Antiquaiics. A 
manifesto W'us addressed to TAe Tima^ Likdy tndSvidtiab were 
approached. A prolonged search begun for a sul^le btiilding at 
suitable cosi» A staff had to he ^scmbled in anndpatian of hmds 
wherewith 10 pay And in all diesc aalvities save the kst, Tessa 
shouldered a great part of the burden. Without her tirelsi loyalty 
diFOUgh those days the scheme might easily have fallen short of 
success* Slowly the bind grew 10 something approachmg wiorkabk 
dimensions* 

Thcscarch for a building was noi the Ishi of our preoccuptions. 
We scoured London for the impossible—a large building at nest to 
no rent* And at last ue found it* On the littlc-knowri Inner Ckde 
of Regieni’s Park w^s s derelict and sliahhy mamion w^hich, as 
St, John's Ltxlgei had long b™ the town liouse of the Marquesses 
□f Bute, bin had been »f5ed or misused aa a hospital during the 
First World W^ar and tliereafrer forgotten. For the consicknbk 
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cost of rdiabUitadon and maintenance, we secured it from die 
ConunusicKtie?^ of CnrwTi Lands at a nomiiuil rent- Save for a 
somewhat remote siniadori—mitigated by the proximity of Bedford 
College—it was exactly what we wanted. It already possessed two 
libraries equipped wilh shelvingj Q vast ballroom offered lodging 
to the sprawling hut invaluable Petrie Palestinian collection, an 
annexe would sejx-e conveniently for a time as a laboratory j class¬ 
rooms and Studies were tbeie in plenty for some years to come. 
Moreover, the building ieelf, in spite of iis present decrepitude* had 
an air of repose and dignity whida matched an academic function. 
Its nucleus W'as of the Regenqf period, and was deficribed in iBi? 
as In the Grecian style of decoration, partaking somewhat of the 
Etruscan/ It had, bowwtr, been extensi^-ely altered and enlaiged 
in 1B47 by Sir Qiarlcs Barry, who screened a new entrujioc-haU 
with the present pedimeiued porch and Doric side-loggias^ The 
greai projecting wing^, too, are largely of his fashioning, and 
indeed the whole external asp^t of the house is essentially ^Barry 
Italian/ 

The restoration of the building was alrsidy under way wbeny as 
t have related elsewhere, Tessa suddenly died. She wtis irreplaceable 
but, well knowhig this, Kathleen Kcnyoti, Sir Frederic Kenyons 
daughter, stepped into the breach with a generous devotion that is 
beyond gratitude* For more than a decade, which included die 
Second World War and numy inddental trials, the admbiistration 
of the institute rested upon ha: shoulders. She wnuld not mind my 
^ying that Tessa tvould have bctso proud of her. 

Meanwhile, Petrie^s coltectioo ™ rapidly being Euppfcr^nted 
by teiiching-collections derived mosdy from recent excavations in 
this cotmtry and ihe Near East. Steel cabinets were being madf to 
contain them. Laboratory apparatus (targely ai the charge of 
Sir Robert Mond) was being installed- And a nucleus staff iras 
befdnning to lend its services, for modest reward or even for none 
at aU* Frederick Ztrunet join^ us as lecturer in the novel subject 
of ^Geochronolog^.^’ or archaeological environment. Sidney Smith 
of the Briti^ Museum established the teaching of Near East^ 
arohaeology and w-as awTuded by die imivtnnty die honorary di e 
of Professor. S. H* Hoote from King^s College gave lectures and 
tuition tn Bihhcal archaeology. Kathleen Kenyon and I (as Honorary 
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Dircctcw) plodded on widi Prdilstoric and Roftssfi Briiaint and 
Kachleen also undertook to cuaJogue the Petrie material. Students 
began to arrive and bidnded, amongst the first, Rachel Claj (now 
Miiu Maxwdl-HjTslop], wbo subsequently joined the staff of the 
institute as Professof M- E. L. Mallo’^'an's assistant; and Barbara 
Parker, now at Baghdad as seaetaiy and general manager of the 
British School in Iraq. AJongsitk this more acadeniic aspect of 
the institute's worir, a photographic sitidio and teadiiftg in arebaro- 
logical photography wne instituted under S. Cookson, and 
Delia Parker and lone Gcdye established ilie ledinical laboratory 
whifh was to supply lan important feature of our training. 

On 19 April 1937, almost exactly a year after Tessa's deadi and 
ten veam after the first announoement of the sdieirbr, ihe E-arl of 
Athlone as Chancellor of the Univer^ty formally launched the 
enterprise- Tlic occasion was used both hy him and by Sir Cbarks 
Peers (our drairman) to affirm the principles and intentions dtat 
had been in our minds, and It is perhaps of interest to quote a few 
sentences from their remarks: 

Tf the essential dvaracier of diis ir^ticute may he expressed in 
a wordy it is this, that it U a laboracory: a laboratory of aichaeolo- 
gical science, wherein the archaeologist of the future may learn 
tlie essentials of liis business* One o f the newer sciences is ih» of 
ours; not a few of us here today may have known md spoken 
mth the men whom we regard as its fbundm. It las the \igoiif 
of youth; wen so we may already look wdtb imtifiabSe pride and 
confidence—though without msular prejudkc—on what has 
been and is bdrg done by Bririah enterprise here at home and 
wherever in the wwld the records of past history o^r dicnKelvea 
for invesdgauon. 

In this institute, then, it is necesaty that ihfi stlidenl diall 
find three things: namely, raaterials for study, Li^troctiun in the 
treatment of anriquilies, and ttainiiig in archaeological method 
in research and in the recording of rescardip This is the uTedudble 
nunliDum, and, while the principles of andiaeoti^ical inquiry are 
sufficiently defined, there can by the nature of the case be no 
limit to the elaborarion of its te^uuque, and ttJ the rccognttion 
of its rtbtions with all phases ofthestoty of nasure and of man. 
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Thus Peere. Hie chanceUor, who had been at paim to study his 
bricfi replied in like &shion: 

‘The priiuan' fimcdon of the Insrimtc of Archaeology, as 
Sir Qwles Peers has told us, is to provide a laboratory which 
sliall fulfil in the study of dvilisition something of tlie Junction 
which the laboratory has bog fulfilled in the study of chemical 
or physical science. The insumte is designed lo provide properly 
classified collections of material, derived wlicreter possible: from 
scientifically conducted escovaiions, for the use of the student 
and die research-worker under nDntul laboratoty conditioi^ In 
tliis function, the instiiute has the support of the established 
museums which by the nature of things can never, with the best 
will in the world, be expected to cater indefinitely for the 
individiul student-... 

*ln additiem to its function as a stote-hou&e of material* the 
new institute h designed io cornprise by degrees a home for 
teaching and researcli in those spreading provinces of archaeology 
for which no adequate provision eatiats at present in Londem or* 
in many cases, dsewherr.. ■ a These new fields include Mc^epo- 
tamla* Syria, Palestine, Cypruf:^ and regions of what used to be 
called '^iirfcest Africa^*; nor may I omit to add to this list our 
own coiuLtry where* during the last quarter of a century* the 
body of research has far outstripped our academic provision 
for tti- ■» - - 

"To EKiending geographical horizons must be added a con¬ 
stantly extending technical elaboration of die fnethods of 
archaeological reseaich^ At these Sir Qiarles Pects has already 
hinted^ but I would once mare emphasise die need today for 
close collaboradoEi betw^cen the hnjnanjtiEJS and the seten^s m 
the study of human civilization. The history and prehistory of 
man is a consign t process of adjustment between humanity and 
environmetii* li is scarcely lo be wwidered, theteforCj that* as 
the study of dvilization Iwomes more InterKive, more detailed 
and more accurate* increasing need arises for the collaboraticin 
of the geologist* the boEanist^ the palaeontologist, the ditnamlo- 
gist, and other workers in departments devoted to die study of 
the physical universe- Thus an Institute of Archaeology must, 
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under modeni conditions, be designed not merely as an s^rion 
to ocisting university activities but as a nev means of colipbora 
tion bewcen them- -»/ 


And w on. All this sounds more than a Utile plmmdinoiis m 1954, 
but in 1937 it still needed sayiog/ro aimivnsitj'm whMitq^si^tK 
arckieolDEj' was an bmovadon, these broad and now obvious 
prindples w-m revolutionary concepts. And ouiade ^ndon most 
of our univeisiries were in similar case- Liverpool bad in^ 
foiled; only in Cambridge and in Edinburgh were there established 
and active chairs, and Individual duiirs feU short of □nr^amb.uom 
Let us consider Ab for a further moment, and tlien I have done 

^V±e oghteenA century the Royal Society liad ^mpr^ended 
all knowledge. Separate celts were, it b true, provided outside it for 
spedfic disciplines; from 1707 onwards, for emmple, Aeic ^ 
Sodety of Antiquaries. But the Royal Sooety was <h- 
ap«^x of Ae pyLiid, and a Membt^ or Fellow ot die ^ ^ 
Antiquadcs might be, and not rarely was, a Fellow , ^ 

Sodety, By Ae end of the nineteenA century tive na^l ^en^ 
in their increasing complexity had ^enc^y cro 
humanities from Ae senior sodality. The last ~ 

an F,R,S, was Sir ArAur Evans, who elected in ^ 

year the cleavagp between die hum^dcs m ^ ^ ^ 

made absolute by the foundation of the Bnosb Academy as a 

amrmtuj for the forracr. i i 

For a time Acre can be link doubt Aat Ais 
harmless. It may even have pruned and “ certain, 

of learning. A generadon later its merits were bee g of 

Geology was consoUdating its position a^ and m a 
wav, basic focmr of archaeology. Botany, no. 
anidytidl sort which deals wiA pollemued 
conooUing archaeologit=d chronology' and 

snaddled a number of phenomena mfluenaug mflu^ by 
human acttviiy- Solar radiation was 

otdueoiogical computation', and, latw, cvefl a , of man 

K, P»v, Of tapo^ ”JS'jtw tyT; 
These are examples; Acy could he widely extended. Hut Any are 
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crtough to ejuph^size thai peHajirwHgence of uitEresi whkfa in the 
^thirHes ’ft'as bringiiig natural scknce aid ilie study of man tluoug^ 
ardiaeolpgj^ back Into the game fold. 

In a tEfitaiiw but ddlbmte foskion this hjfw ]i]5iidjtt of ours 
ivas designjed as an explicit recxignidoii of the new rapprodiemenii 
If has t3een oiddied on ootasion fox its emphasis on methods and 
techniques* Sudi critkism ts praise indeed; for that is hs primary 
and avowed purpose. But that is not to say that eiEher its founders 
or tbfAr successors for a moment envisage archiEology by and 
large as a mere shill or assemblage of skills. Of course tlu^ do not- 
Archaeology ts admiiredly die study of human achievemeni in its 
more matjHiaJ aspects but its ultiniate hmerion is the re-cjeadon of 
htan—senrient, lational or even iiratinnal Man—m the vicissitudes 
of his long life-history* To that uldmiite achtevement a multitude 
of exact and less exact seknoes is now, very properly, eJCpraed to 
contribute^ and ^»ill increasingly contribute in the foture^ That is 
where Our institute, as envisaged^ enters the picture. It founded 
primarily as a workshop in whedh the relcvani sdenos could be 
inierrelatcd and assembled in a humanistic environment and to the 
better understanding of humanity. If represented djc ndminatiop of 
my efforts^ begun almost in vaam after the Fust World War, to 
oofivert aithaeology inio i discipline worthy of that name in aU 
senses. That it is yet in foil running order I should be the last to 
afhrm; but the machine is there, its power h slowly ascendant, and 
I have no doubt that gencradan by genemdon it will be improved, 
enlarged, reshaped with the gradual aggregation and Te-assessment 
of ideas and oppommides. 


fi, Lydney, VerulajnJumj Maiden Castle 


DiTHiNf^ all these yeai^^ stlongside the various aedvitii^ which I 
have retailed and others bestdr them, we had been occupied in the 
summer mondis and winter evenlr^ widi a systematic series of 
archaeological excavations on an increasing scale and with growing 
niunbers of attendant students- Starting with a ckssicaj 1 
continued for some time to exploit Raman Britain as my most 
accessible field, Caerteon had been set aside, chance enabled 

me to assume the study of a site upon which I had already my 

Between the mouth of the Wye and Newnhani, not. hi from die 
Welsh border^ the Forest of Dean thmsa southwards towards the 
Severn in a lor^ series of pictur^que spurs flanked hy glens^ and 
streams^ One of these-i at Lydinsy^ has belonged since the time of 
George I to the branch of the Bathurst femily whose head U now^ 
Lord BledisJoe. The spur m quesdon was once known as the 
DwarTs Hill, douhtiess from the fragments of masoorj^ w^tiich 
projected from the surhice, the extensive traces of bon-mming, and 
the coins and other andquides whkh could be—and 
scratched, without more than the roost elegant e^ort, from the 
intervenif^ surfaces. In 1805 the Bathursi of the day ended the era 
of police pilfering In a substaiitk] excavarion, dirring whidi a large 
part of the site was laid bare and a o^nsideTahle masA of entenainlng 
and instructive lelics collected for the drawing-rooms of Lydaey 
Pack. At die same rime a record of the work, nocably in advance of 
the standards of 1S05, w’as prepared in inanuacripr, though it had to 
wait for three-quarters of a cenrory before k eventually saw the 
light of print* A similar negleci had meanwhile reduced the site 
itself 1:0 an asserailage of unddy heaps. In 1928 Lord Bledkloe, 
revivii^ his graat-grandJathtr-s active interest in the place, invited 
rhe Sodety of Antiquaries to inietvene, and I w-as detailed for the 
pleasant task. During the sumtnets of 1928 and 1929 we pursued 
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tlie dwiirfi lo iheir nethermost bytrs in 193^ pnblbhed our 
report on Th4 Prtklsioric^ Si^man^ anJ Pati-I^man Sin in Lydruy 
Piiri\ Ghucati^fs^re^ 

llie title of that report suflidtrHly IncUciies that our senrcheft 
not fruitless in spite of the very esiensive digging of a century^- 
and-a-hiitf ago* The new excavations In facr sucoeeded in eluddating 
the main liistory of the site almost as completely as if it \iad not 
preciously been deared; such were the dlfferenoes between the 
technical mediods of 1^5 and tliose of ijaS. In 1805 the diggers 
worked down to a floor and Aco stopped* To the modem excavator, 
the primary v-aluc ofa floor is that it Kals and preserces die evidcfioe 
beneadi it. Our excavation at Lydney was thus, more often than noi* 
a process of considered desmicdon diai most have shocked the 
shade of our predecessor and a tecurtent anKiet)' to our patient 
host- But it IS fiiir to say that the evidence whichj w^idi no undue 
effort, we rtfCOveTcd thereby made die site m once a classic one in 
the proto-history of our island*. 

Tlijs is not an arcbaeologjml survey^ but a w^ord or two may be 
said in amplification of the kst assertion. Tlie Lydney Hdgc had in 
the first craimries S*C-—a-D- carried an embanked village of no 
manifest distinction^ populated probably by a (tw famtlies engaged 
upon farming and iron^imng. Their descendants prolonged this 
way of life far into the Roman period, wdib such slight culniral 
elahomdon as the introduaion of Roman pots and knicknacks 
implies- So much qukkiy dear to tis. At thh pointj howevetj a 
more novel fortune came our way- A squalid hut-floor, dated by 
coins to about A.D* 300, was found to cover the adit of a mine-shaft^ 
whidi must therefore have been of earlier date and is probably hi 
fact of the third century* We thrust our way dowTi into die narrow 
shaft, often Iss than twT> feet wade, and fbund the marks of ihe 
miners* picks still fresh upon the surfiice wlsere the marl-filled joint 
in the limestone had been followed througll the hill^side* 'The w^hole 
scene was as vivid as it was instructive; the Lycln^ iron-Riine can 
^till claim 10 be the only British acample ascribable on condusive 
e^'idtooe to tlie Roman period. 

But tlie site owes Sts major distincUon to the feet tliat about 
A.n. 370 it became a popular cemre of cdigioiis pilgriimg^.^ A 
remarkable h^isilical temple, a guest-house^ ^ 'fortg building of 
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dieted fttn<:rion, and a ^unipiiiouA bath-J^uildiiig actractad wfsr- 
^hippem and ilieir liumbk offerings—several diDusands of coins^ 
and all manner of innkets and tokens—to the rnystmous god 
Nodens and the pantheon or pantheistic properties which he had 
encompassed. He was amongst other things a healctj tliGse troubled 
waih their eyes^ with unhealed sores, with the ills of cliild-hearing^ 
might come to him for relidT of theit Pilments^ He had power over 
the sun and the sea^ hiihemnffl from die Severn must have toiled up 
the narrow rocky path to this shrtne. No doubt he cattied for all 
the miscellaneoys pliyweal and metaphy'sical needs of the country¬ 
side wirfi the universality of a village store* He flourished in a time 
of confused and groping thought^ and in a remote countryside to 
which the dust of the old temples was more apt and homely than tile 
specious furnishings of the new cliurch^ at the end of die 

fourth century and in the flfih, when Nodens held court at Lydrieyj 
Ravenna and Ey^anttum and Jerusalem wtit an uncommon long 
way off if you had the toothache or a broken arm or had lost your 
nets in the Severn ride which comes upon you Like a moving cliff 
At Newnhatn* 

I Ime just mentioned the filth century, age of cr/jpujcu/e and 
quicksand* That brings to my mind yet another title of Lydney to 
arcltaeological notoriety'. Otic summer^s day ] ’was sitting with my 
colleagues at lunchtime on one of the walla of the paniaDy eKca’V'ated 
bath-buitding of ’ft'hich I itaw made mention* At our feet the floor 
showed ^mething of the vldssitudeg to which W'e were becoming 
accustomed: the iatt foutth-oentury mosak had been broken 
anciently, and roughly made good with a tadier uncouih patch of 
inferior ceniErni. Beside It lay a pick, and the conjunction of idleness 
and opportunity was loo much for me* 1 drove the point ol the pick 
into the cement patch- 

^hat happen^ then is graven on my memory* Ai the lump 
of cement came away, the dark soU beneath it was of a sudden 
fieckled with minute green specks- On my knees 1 peered at 
tliEse specks without touching them further, then called for ilie 
camera and^ puiting dowm the only com in ray pocket—d 
monstrous half a crown—as a scale, photograpbetl the scene be 
short range* Thereafter a quickly measured s«tioii ’*ns drawn lo 
lllustraTc the vertical rebriomhip berween the specks, the ceracni 
D 
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and the mosaic; and fimlly we proceeded to recover tbe specks 
careiiilly fitiin tile eartli and to place thna in a teacup^ Tlie cup 
was little more tJian half full when the supply came lo an end; 
nevertheless we found diat it contained no fewer than ij646 of 
the tiny scraps. 

A bi^iy analysis showed that the coUecdofi comprised ^ widj 
fragtucntary Roman bronze coins or tlicrir barbaric imitailons, an 
astonisJting range of crtide Emaller coins descending in regulated 
scale Id microscopic stamped discs of wllich fifty-tw'o could Ije 
placed side by side on a single halipcmny! Ttie hoard need not be 
described further; Tessa published it RiUy and carefully in our 
report; but when a newspaper a few days after die discovery killed 
it as 'King Arthur^s Sm^ Change/ the shot nearer dve mark 
than it had dm right to be. The Lydncy Hoardi veriiable symbol of 
the Dark AgeSj would alone have justified our two seasons^ work 
on that lovely spot. 

Our students at Lydncy w^ere mtricted in numbers by die fact 
that the frfte lay in a piis^tc park of w'bich tile owner was very 
properly anxious to conserve the privTiEy. But students wc had 
about us, and of them tw^o w^ere outstandiiig. One of diesc Wits 
young Kranedi Oaklty^, who w^ later to achieve a lligh r^puration 
in the twin fields of geologj^ and prehistory* The other was Dextnot 
G&cy wIk>j hut for die countcr^ttraoion of his naUil Austraha^ 
would have risen high as a field-aichaeologist^ He becime one of 
die most skilful and pcrcipicrit excavators within my knowledgCt^d 
was later to rescue me in India. In when our appointed task 
vsA completed^ he returned to dig up the adjacent Little Camp Hill, 
beside Lydney Park house, where he recovered the pLm and pottery 
offl mBstkable twrlfth-centiiry castle buUl partly of materials irtHil 
cur Roman site* 

In a sense, our work at Lydney was an interruprion in the 
ordered programme of fieldwork which I had mapped ouL Already 
in 1916-17 a study of Roman London for [he Royal Cornmissioo 
on Historioil Monuments had demonstrated simultaneously the 
interest and our ignonmee of those Roman towns w'hich mark the 
beginning of civilizajfon in Britain* Hitherto methodical archareo 
logy had concerned itself mainly widl the \'estigc$ of die Rotnan 
army, whidt offered □ readier approximation to the historical 
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record. Trtiej for ihrirc s^Kison^ tNefore die First World War dic 
Society of Ajitiquarips^ in the person of h P. Bushe-Fox^ had dug 
into the dty of Uricomtim (Wroxeter)^ hm rather mth a vkw to 
the classification of snia]| fintk than to the recovery^ of sodal and 
eoonomic data on a formative scale* Of all places id Crew Britain, 
tlie obvious testing-groimd for dicse larger issues wds Vmilajwium, 
in die valley below Sl Albans, wliere coins indkaied a pre-Roman 
capital, visible remains display^ed a huge Hpman cuy, and reliable 
liistory recorded its continued existence well into the fifth century. 
The furdi^ factors that the site is cnosdy open to ibe skies and tltat 
it ia only twenty miles from Hyde Park Comer were conclusively 
in its CivDur^ I hud long been advooting its explomdon i^henj 
early in 1930, the dty ^achers of St^ Albans settled the maiier by 
approaching tlie Sodetj' of Andquaries for ^vitx and help. 

Tlic Corporation of St. Albans hud rrcently acquired nearly half 
die ancieni iitc for use as a park and playing-fields, and had had the 
enhgfatened thought that the opporiiinliy migbc be afceti 10 cany 
out a tenuidvc exploration there. Alfred Cbphum, jts sectetaty of 
the society, Dennot Casey and 1 attended upon tlte itayor and 
Corporation at a hospitable lundicon wliich was served to us in the 
charming Regency town hall overlooking tlie busy market-place. 
It so happens diat I have had a long expertcnce of mayors, and am 
amongst their most fervent odrairets* Tlicy represent the lirairt of 
England, these proud, courteous, friendly, sensible foBt, who rise 
from their railway-ticket ofiices and their ^ops to attend in state 
CO the affairs of their felldw^-dtizens. And the mayor on tfaia ocrarion 
w'afi no exception^ He was Mr. Iramnanger, the butcher; folk used 
[o come frorn miJes round to buy' his honst sausage and surely an 
honest saus^e k the hoUmark of a worthy butdter. We sat at his 
table, drank on unadventurous Graves, and d]en iose in turn and 
made Qur little specdia. (One of Mr. Mayor's predecessors had in 
the year 419 enEcmined at jusc siich a table as iltts the warrior-saint 
Germaniis when, after paying homage co St- Alboni he liud led rhe 
local levies to victory against the odvandng PietB and Soxotm Just 
so hod Mr- Mayor now invited ns to lead die way to new ricrories, 
buE lAare victorieg wxjuld be won on die playing-fields of Vettila- 

miuin. ) Tljefeafter for four sunuiteR (19JO—33) we indLtslriouaZj 

sought these victories, toiling ol the problems of, and orking from, 
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Veruhtniumit toiling alwa!3i'^ wi[h ihe loyal kicking of die dvic 
nilm and their officers- It ^-33 a happy episode* 

1 have dfflcrikcd ctsewhere the carefiilly studied sequence in 
whidi we defined and pnreued die mamfold probleins of Vemla- 
miurn/ and need not repeat tlie story here at any length- To iue 
the whole episode was of suipasstriig interest as the firet occasion 
upon which I had Iiad to ptan tny work in tenns, nor of a site, but 
of a kndsGipc, Our work In fact extended over five milea of 
coLintry'side^ and would have been impossiblfr but for the fiicE dial 
I bad an increasing number of sssistanis and student-assistants* 
competent to supervise and classify ; men like Pi K* Baillie-Reynolds 
or Dermot Casey, women like Kathleen Ken3^n or Tli a 1 «i™ Cniso 
(Ilencken) Or K. M- Richardson or Leslie Sdoee (Murray ThreiplMid) 
—as able a team as could be wished* supplemented by a constant 
intake of students from a multitude of uni^^ersiEies. Above aJL on 
the busy central site of the great Roman town itself Tessa w-as alike 
hostess and organizer and director* lier scholarly mind hrmJy on 
the work in hand but with time and a smile for m^eryone- 

Mcanwliile* by car or on horseback it was my task to de^'clop 
our work in panilrus^ In particutar* the search for the pre-Roman 
dey and ultimately for Cassivelhunus himself proved 10 be a 
considerably more compheated operation than had been aniidpatcd- 
^rikt conventional theory from w^hich we started w^s that the 
sprawling site of die Roman dty‘ which straddled tlie Watling 
Street in the iinlley Iwttoin wus also that of its Belgsc prcdecessof- 
Excavation at a number of points proved tlie contrary; nothing 
earlier ilian the Roman conquest lay beneath it* and its fordficadona 
w'ere of die second ccnniry a.d. Out next step was to examine an 
unexplained eatiliw'ork known ns *The Foss*^ which projected from 
one side of it* This wiK shown to be of earlier but still Roman date, 
and* since the town is recorded by Tadtus to liave been im- 
protected at die time of Boudioca^s revolt Iti A-D. Oi* it was safe to 
infer that ‘Tlic Fosse"^ was tlie fruit of diat expericnoc* Thence our 
course led to the plateau above, where O- G. S* Ctnwford had 
previously observed a tangle of earthworks in a plantation on 
Lord Vemlant^s estate* Here at last success began to attend us- 
During the npyt three y*!^ts w'e LdentiEed dnee-quarters of a mile of 
j fwM fA< J&iriA (Oxfcinlf PP- 
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the pre-Romaji lown and a grcar mass of pottery go ing ha.ct In part 
[Q the tone of Tasdovanus and Augustus. Bot ^siveLlmiiius and 
Caesar, of 54 B,c., still eluded and failure to find die refuge of 
Cosaivelbunus and the fooBteps of iuhiis CaesaT 'wus not a prospea 
lighdy to he faced* The search condnued. 

A mile to the nortla there 'was still an unexpbjned featiirt which 
appeared to relate to die pre-Roman site, although ascribed tradi¬ 
tionally to the 0 evih Tlti-s wms a ts^ss-eoimtry dyke or barrier, 
facing away from ^^enihmium. Ejccavadon indicated a pre-Roman 
date for this w^ork aisoj and enabled us to dass it with probability 
as a territorial boundary" of the early dt}'. Its major office in our 
of exploration^ ho'v^'e^^er^ was as a pointer 10 a scertiingly 
rebted hut mystErious cross-country dyke of far more formidable 
sbe, known as Beach Bottom^ on the opposite side of die ^'aUty. 

Precisely at ttiis moment fate smiled upion us. A rumour reached 
us one evening diat wt>rkmcn digging a sn et tlmugb a blledmp 
section of Beach Bottom had found a shovelful of silver cobs. Tlie 
workmen were 'foreigners' to the district^ it was the end of the day, 
and no time was to be lost. We spread ourseJvcs quickly through 
the inniunerahle public-houses of the vidnfty and, with an immense 
expenditure of pints and patience^ reccn-ered *in confidence' forty 
of the coins 'oo loan*' They' wero photographed! and recorded^ and 
were suiiident to show that the dispersed hoard bad been deposited 
early in the second century A.D* But—and this wus the si^iificant 
factor—the men had been working at a carefully measured depths 
and a visit to the spot showed that bis depth was still a doren feet 
above the bottom of the ditch. The great dyke had been filled at 
least to that extent by the begiiming of the second oenturys and, 
being indispunibly of rton-Roman type, its pre-RDman dale was 
assured. I spent the next day in the investigation of its probable 
fimctiofi- 

Tlie problem was not a difficult one. The dyke wus designed to 
bar an open tract of countiy' betwiecn two valleys and fords; 
that of the Ver beside Verularmum and that of the Lea near the 
little country town of WIi^ailiampsieadK And on the pbicau beside 
Wheathampsteod lay the vwriges of a formitlabk cppii&nri nearly' a 
hundred octes in extent. This uppiJum had hitherto been unknown 
to fomej it now domiuai^ our sttne. Excavarion qukkly ihowed 
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that, with eveij' probahility, it could be atiributed to die time of 
Casaivelbimus. Indeed, in die light of die 'finds' wliidi we un^ 
earthed and dvc fortnidabk diameter of the defenixs, there is no 
known rival to Wheathampsread as the site of CaesarV last, hard- 
won victory over his redoubtable opponent in 54 B,c. 

Those are some of die results of our four years’ work at and 
about Vexulamium. Others included a useful new light upon the 
etamomic Iiistorj' of a ftrst-ebss Romano-Briosh city. Where we 
failed disappointingly was in the eEuetdadon of the ‘post-Rotnaii’ 
wliidi histot}' had led us to ejtpeci. Further search may 
reveal a little of this shadowy era of dvic devolution, but I am not 
hopefuls 

Dy 1^34 a riuJTiiier of Viariant sdicmes were afoot for the buildbig 
of a great new artErial hlg^rway through Of aJongsidii Vefylamhiiti^ 
and tlic whole future ptaiming and orgamzaiion of esploratoiy 
work there w-as in ihc meJting-pot* On a smaller scale work 
condnued. Kathleen Kenyon uncovered the theatre with btr 
characteristic efHciencv'^ and the ViirulaTn estate has wtsely (arid 
profitably) kept it open for visitors to see* It is today amongst the 
most vivid relics of Roman Britain, Across the Wadirig Street horn 
tlie theatre Kitty Richardson later camed out yet a further seasoii & 
work* But, pending oRtcial dedsions, which seemed anything btir 
imminent, we nowr turned our eyes elsewhere* 

For the moment I suffered from a satiety of Roman things- Tlae 
tnechanical, predictikbic quality of Roman crafETnaiishipy die 
advertised /nimankas of Roman dviliiarion, which lay always so 
[leaf (□ bnitaiity' and oomjprion^ fatigued and disgusted me so tliat 
my Verulamium report fell sliort in some parts of iis reootd* and 
L I- M)Tes vey properly rapped me over tl)e knuckles for in 
Neverilicki«i our w'ork at Verulamtuin, by a happy cmngHng of 
chance and design, had been outstandingly successful, and with tlw 
one proviso the report stands* Now\ however, in 1934# there wiss 
an opportunity to brenk swuy from die pretendaus Roman machine 
and to transfer our Urge and experienced following to other aspects 
of chat pre-Roman Iron Age w^litch had already ^ilivened Verulsi- 
miiitn- Once again the new Dbjective w'as one on which 1 had 
secredy meditated for ■several years before die momenc came for 
action- 
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A fbLr sliare of voyaging in many parts of die ft-orld has failed 
to blunt tile awe and enthu^a^ with which I adll approach that 
vast prchistodc forriiication^ Maiden Castle^ tieaf DordicsiEr in 
Doreet. Thomas Hardy saw its tumuliuous oiitLiriie daily from his 
windows, but fauidhiity only bred fresh wonder at it: 

*At one's every step forward it rises higher against die south 
sky, with an obtrusive personality that compels the senses to 
regard it and consider. Ttie eyes may bend in another direction, 
but nev'er without the consdousness of its heavy, hi^i-sliOLilcfered 
pnisenceac iti paint of vantage. ^ p . The profile of the wbole 
stupendous ruin, as seen at a distance of a mile eastward, is 
clearly cut as that of a marble rnlay^ It is varied with protu¬ 
berances, wliich from hereabouts have ihe animal aspect of warts, 
w^ens^ knucklrs, and hips. It may Indeed be likened to an enormous 
many-limbed organtsm of an smtediluvian time ,.»lying lifeless, 
and covered with a thin green doth, which hides its substance, 
while revealmg its contour. •. / 

In 1934 nothing whatever w’as knowTi about this moi^trous 
arti&ct, save that years previously 3 local antiquary bod vaguely 
found a Roman building within jts confinejw Str George HiU said 
slyly to me one day: *Ii^s 3 fine place to dig—and a fine place to 
leave undug/ 1 accused him of archaic sentimeiit, and said some¬ 
thing irrelevantly about TLntem Abbey and itn ivy; I confessed 
also to a sneaking sympathy witli his point of v'lew^ hut by August 
we liad resolutely dug ourselves in, and thereafter discovery after 
discovery issued upon us in unending stream^ So we conuitued 
with increasing fervour until, by die aututrtfi of 1937, both mind 
and workshop had reached sarurarion point and I turned to a Jess 
emborrassirig sequel. 

It is, I dimk, fair to say that the excavaiion of hbiden Castle— 
of such smolJ part of jl as came witbin our coinpass—touched the 
imaginadons of others than aurseKes. T. EL LawTer) 4 x stood shyly 
watching us a| our work on the eve of hk sudden deathp Sir Arthur 
Evtins, small and fiail, was blown across our sk^^Hne bke on auruinfl 
leaf before the south-wester which wtis out normal accompaninient. 
Sir Frederic Kenyon, as President of the Society of Antiquoiis, 
paid us regular counesy colh—and, as an unrepmtant boy, joined 
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115 in a WejiTHDiiih fian'Mr afterwmifi. Augustus John and a 
pictutesc^ur entourage migliii for a whilej fernper Ids science udih 
our art- The poet Drinkwater, soieitmly poised on the pretyiou^ 
edge of a pitt offer bis service as our Luircate. But it is not 

of such that 1 speak when I recall the iFnaginarive appeal of our 
etiterprisei 1 have in mind tlic' liuRdreds of little folk from shops aiid 
foctories and badt-kitchens, ^ho streamed on to the hiJl-top, day 
afier day^ and listened to the lecnirettes which my students were 
careftdly dniled to offer them, and put theh pcimis and dieir 
shillings into the box or maybe simply spoke their thanks. Ye^ 
afieru'ards, in diverse parts of the woildi I have co me across all 
manner of people, fiom privates to peers, who liad looked over our 
shouldeis or ^^bed upon their liands and knees on that hill-top. 
When in 1944 I called upon the Viceroy at New Delhi to present 
my respects, the private secrecaiy wim show'ed me in had worked 
with US ai htaiden Castle. So had an Indian who gieeted me at 
Poonaj and another at Calciittju A Member of Parliament came in 
the other day and recalled his fiist essays in erratory as a smdent-on- 
duty on a stormy aifiemoou- Wlien ^tum'-overs still turned over, 
TAe Timis gave us an annual allocation, and die minor Press were 
with us every weeti Wc politely but cautiously steered the mforma^ 
tion which went out in these manifold forms, and in one way and 
anodier the public for tlie first nme became coiwdous of ihe Early 
Iron Age and the meaning of prehistory'^ Wireless had not yet, as it 
has since, become a normal vehicle for arducological publicity% 
All was, in our view, to the good+ Our more convendoual 
arcbaeologicat friemis sometimes raised their eyebrows and sniffed 
a linJe plaind vely at *311 thiA pubhcJty of Wheeler s 1 But we were 
noi deterred j and we w'ere riglit; right not mcfely because this same 
public w-as incidentally contributing in gifts no small part of our 
considerable funds, but because 1 W3S, and am, canvinced of tbs 
moral and aGiikmic necesaity of sharing scientific work to me 
fullest possible extent with the man in the street and in the field. 
Today, in 1954, he is in fact our employer* Today, ninety pw 
cent of die money spent on field-archaeology in Great Britain 
comes from otir rates and taxes. That w-as not so in might 

easily not be so now hod we, and others like us, not ddibetaicly 
built up a pDpubf mood to which such expenditure was no longer 
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wholly alicii. If noi the least of ihc results of Maiden Castle 
Am this Riood of sympathy and half-understanding by 1937 
in the ascendanL Earlier phases had been manifest at Coetleon and 
elsewhere, when competitive journolisn] hod whipped up public 
interest os a rather e^dc sturiL Now the publk was be^nning to 
come to us of its own volidotl, the tttounlnid was cDming to 
Mahomet. But it did not come through A\c unptm^oked ibroe of 
gravity I 

Of more sdendfic results Maiden Castle was singularly pro- 
dtictive. Ben^di its mossive ramparts of the latter ceniuries 
emerged an unexpected neolithic endosuie some fifteen centuries 
earlier in date- And overriding this were the vstiges of the most 
amazing and prodigtous long barrow^ yet known, nothing iess 
than a third of a mik id length, with an elaborately murilaied human 
skeleton under its eastern end- Its date was in the neS^ibomhood 
of 1500 F.c* TTicteafier, at no great length of time, it was followed 
by a phase of deFcHction that endured for something over a milten- 
nium, during wliich the hill was covered with woodland. Then in 
die diiid century b.c. new^ folk, usmg iron and crude amorphous 
poUery, built a stone-^iced ^rthwork, which they subsequently 
enlarged and elaborated. Two centuries lawr tbdf descendants w’ere 
overpowered by masters who may haw been refugees from Caesar^s 
hitter vengeance in southcrm Brittany in 56 a.cu Certainly the new¬ 
comers brought the extended use of the sling and its defensive 
counterpart in the sliape of multiple and spreading Imes of earth- 
workj together with alien types of pottery, for oil of w'hith southern 
BHttany ts tile continental home; and it wras under this ittntugraiit 
DOntrol that the great afpisium approached its present shape. Ulti¬ 
mately, two or thr^ decodes before die Reman invasion, Bdgic 
princes^ possibly crowded out of the mote eastefly Belgk zone of 
Bri^n by the ^lous autocracy of King Cunobelki at Coldiester, 
seem to have token the place o^er, restored its fortificofloos and 
imposed elements of their own Belgk culture^ ihough again without 
uprooting the main bulk of the fwiive population. 

Bui of all the episodes recovered by our spades^ the most dramatic 
and spectacular was dial of the Koman conquest. The w^hole 
process of the Roman attack on the fonress w-os bud bare to us in 
vivid detail. Up to a point Suetonius hod prepared us lor it in liis 
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"life" of the Emperor Vespasiim, who, aa a divisiofial commandex, 
led the Second Royiil Lq;mn bto soudi-wtstcm England in 
A.D.43-4- VcspasLin, he celEs us, reduced 'two very formidahk 
tribes and ovtr twenty fomfied native towns (oppiita)t together with 
die Isle of Wight/ Of the tribes it is a good guess to affirm dint one 
was the Durotriges of Ekirscr^ and it were an unthinkahk insult to 
our most fdmoi.is earthwork to exclude their Mcidert Castle from 
ilie "twentji^ ppjiutist In £icf fto' such insult can now be corLieniplaLt'^i. 
'rhe slightest sumniary of our findings^ will here suffice* 

Maiden Castle has two formidably guarded entrances. That on 
itie west is screened by no fewer than seven ramparts; that on die 
east is Hjffidently elaborate but is of less gi^ntic proportioru The 
latter^ thertfote, we chose for det^led examination^ and the gradual 
recovery of its varied and tntricare evoludon occupied much of my 
time during three of our four seasons* As 3 sinicturd problem it 
wsts the most compheated and emrertainiiig within my experience^ 
but this is not ihe context bi w^hich to reEraoe the kborious process^ 
of mtiodtwtion w^hich led eventually to the reconstruction of its 
history * 1 am concerned hete with one day only in that histoty, a 
day which may be dated within the year 44 of our era* and 1 will 
recall it primarily not as a sequence of events but as a sequence of 
discoveries* 

The eastern, like the w^esteru, entrance is excepdonally prmiidal 
widi two gateways ™d ^out'), which open on to a crescrticic 
forecoun. On both sides of the forecourt approaching toads wind 
upw-ards from the flanks of an oiater court and outer defences* In 
the Exescendc ooutt we began to find ash and rbe post-holes of 
burnt huts. Here and there amongst the ash lay the iron heads of 
Roman catapult quaneh* As wc dug on we came upon rough 
hollows hlled with earth and ash, and in each hollow lay a hunian 
skeleton, sometimes two* The skeletons emerged, as our work 
proceeded, in all rnmner of co-ntortions and orientations, with all 
the semblance of having been slung carelessly into their crude 
graves- llien twq or three further features sliaped die ptohlem. 

First, the dead had met a violent, sometimEs saVf^ely violent end. 
The skulls of immy of dieni had been hacked vidottsJy at the time 
of death; one of thcin bore no less than nine deep cuts. The vicrims 
had been struck vxriously on the top, front or back of the head— 
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in ocher words, the wounds were Uaitle-woiinck, js indeed their 
repetition suggested, nnlier than the nm-k of meihodiizsl execution* 
And in cotiiumition of dtls, one skull showed the square pierdng 
of a qaadiangular Roman ballista-bolt, whilst another skeleron^— 
most vivid relic of all—had an iron arrow-head embedded deeply 
bi ^ v'ertebra. This Last unhappy wairior, as he lay grievously 
wounded, had been finished off by a cut on the head. 

Secondly, the skeletons were tliose both of men and of wometij 
rweniy-three men and eleven w^omen were identified. TJjc wxsmen 
had stood shoulder to shoulder with their menfolk in the final 
m^J^e- 

Buc, thirdlyi for all the disorderly aspect of the Geidetery, the 
dciid hsd been buried by their frieneb with a tneasiim of propriety* 
Most of ihe burials mduded bowls or, in one bstant^, a tnug for 
the ttaditlonal food and drink* In two tssea die dead held joints of 
lamb in their hands, joints chosen carefully as yotmg and succulent. 
Amidst all the evidences of massam: and disiractlon^ this final 
attention was not the least touching fcaiut^ of die scene as it lay 
uncovered before us- 

It wns tiaw' easy enough to rcconsmid: the succession of events. 
Before die dose fighting the regiment of catapults or 

hallLsifie^ whidi habitually accompanied a legion on campaign, put 
down a biurage across the gateway, causing casualties at the outset- 
Following the barrage, the Roman infautty advanjced up the slope, 
cutting its way from rampart tn rampart, tower to tower. In the 
innermost teiy of the entrance, a number of huts had recently been 
built; these were now set alight, and unde the rising clouds of 
smoke the gates were stormed. But restscanoc had been obstitiiite 
and tlie attack wus puslied home with every sort of savagery, ^rhe 
scene became diaE of a massacre In which the wounded were not 
spared. Finally, the gato were demolished and the stone walls 
wlilch flanked them r^uced lo the lowly and lumoui condidon in 
which we found diem, nineDcen centunes later. 

The sequel W'as no less apparent. That ntglit, w'hen the fires of 
the legion sJione out (as we may fairly im^ine]) in orderly lines 
across the valky, the survivors crept forth ftora tlieir broken strcmg- 
hold and, in the darkness, buried then dead as nearly as might be 
outside their tumbled ^tea, in that pboe w'here the ashes of their 
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burnt huts lay w^rtn aiiJ thick upon the ground. The task 'was 
carried out ansiotisly and hastily and wdihout ortferf many of the 
dead were still in rigor monls, contorted as they* had /alien in 
[he stniggle; in any evoit, tlie living were In no condirion for the 
nkedes of ritual. Yet &otn few of the graves were omliied those 
tributes of food and drink which woe die proper perquisites of the 
dead, 'file whole wai-cmiciery as it lay exposed before us was 
eloquent of mingled fuety and distraction, of wearirass, dread and 
darkness hut y« nm of complete forgetfulness. Surely no poor relic 
in die soil of Biiiain was ever more Irauglii with high tragedy, 
more worthy of brooding comment from the presidbg Spirits of 
Hardy*s own Dynt^sti- 

These and od^cr matteis went id the making of □ stihstantial 
monograph which piihliahed by the Society of Anriquanes 
during the Tt-ar, in 194J. In that report there are many things which 
I should write differenily today, but I think I may justly say that 
it lias a certain basic and enduring value- The neolithic cnltyte, for 
die earlier phase of which Stuan Piggott and I had no difficulty in 
finding Breton afEnitieS| planted that culture ^itrly and squarely in 
the Dorset landscape- The ^regtouEi *bank hatrow’ I liave already 
recdled as an early instance of that megalontania which was to 
characterize the laicr IrtjnAge dwellers on the hiU-topi The definitive 
absence of Middle or La«e Bronze Age occupatidrr, with is likely 
sodal and dimatk: implications^ was well worth demonstrating in 
a counu^-side so densely liriEred with vesdges of Brortzs Age 
mortality- The succession of Early Iron Age cultures^ ranging fmm 
the third century to the fir^t century yielded a mass of 
documented material which will for some rime to come provide a 
y'aidsrick for the local archaeology' nf this periods Tlie slgnifiEince 
of the great slingsioae hoards in relation to the development of 
multiple defences was first recognized here. The episode of the 
Roman invasion has rvot eLsewbera been so vividly illustrated^ The 
evidence for continued habimtion for a gcnciaiion after the Roman 
impact threw' a new, or at least a newly etnpliaticp UgliE upon the 
cultural transiriou from Iron Age to Roman Britain, culminating 
in the abandonment nf die site after the foundation of Roman 
Dorchester (it seems) about a-d* 75h The parrial Tcoccupation by 3 ^ 
Roinano-Brihsb temple-pirednct in the tatter part of tlic fourth 
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cenrur>\ long after the fonoa] Peace af the Cburdi, underlines the 
equivalerit evideiice from Lydncy and other late sites* FtnalJy, the 
lonely Saxon Trairior Kvho was kid to rest U{Kin the suoimii of the 
hill about A,D. 600 at least remineb us of the seardty of pagan 
Saxon relics hereabouts* These are nor n^ligihle additions w 
knowledge, and, in saying so^ 1 am lauding,, not myself, but the 
magnificent team—Mrs. Aylwin Cotton^ Miss Kitty Ridiardson 
and more than n hundred others—who, before and after Tessa^s 
death in 193d, identified themselves with die work* And for two 
years of our work, there wias Tessa hferself. 

It was at Maiden Castle^ too, that we brought the tmiititudiriDUS 
task of recording as nearly to my satiB^aI:tiq^ as I shall myself be 
able to carry Ji- In particular, ihe des'ekjpment of on area-'exca^'atlcm 
by accumuktive squares an elabomtion first syste maticaU y 
worked out here on tlie bask of triaJ and error, and the drawing of 
the Maiden Castle seaions was an ad^'ance, iKhnimlly and pac- 
torially, □□ ray earlier dforts. These and other rnattera of tedinique 
1 have discussed in another pkee,^ and I need not now lany 
over them. 

* jtre&aw 0 iagyfnin t4r EanA (Ojtfbrd, ^ 


7* Near Eastern Episode 


Defobb passing; on to the Jiftcmukih of Maiden Oistlei I pause to 
recollect an cpiaode which liad perhaps sonne direct, certainly naudi 
indirect, effect upon my future. In the spring of 1936 1 went East 
for the first trme* In those intcralary y^i;s of the ^twenties and 
'thirties, under die easy conditions ofltied by Frend^ and Britisb 
mandate, the Near East was alive with excav'aion of many tiadons. 
The qualit>^ of mndi of this work w-as highly suspect, but in the 
mass it was an insistent reminder of the prime importance of the 
East to the student of human achievement, Oiir efforts in England, 
although on an incTEasing scale, seemed increasingly ptovmchil 
and irrelcvani* It was at least abutidandy evident that* as director 
of the new Institute of Archaeology whiti would shortly be opened 
in London, I must needs have somechmg more dwn paper-knowledge 
□f the Near Eastern field. With not a little seardilngir funds we^ 
just giiffidently forthcoming for a solitary pilgrhnagc, and I suld 
good-bjxr to Tessa. I remember turning ha-^ as I went down the 
stairs of OUT little Park Street flai, and can staU hear die words which 
followed me in her quiet voice: *Good-bye—and remember, >'nu 
are very piedouSp* TEiai was the last time I saw her* 

On the Messageries Maritimes liner which carried me from 
Marseilles to Port Said I fooli^y travelled fitsi class* In the ev^ening 
1 sat in a boiled shin at a table with two fanmdnhk she-dragoni 
from Oxford and a highly scented and obvitiusly very aifludJit 
ogarette^nierchimt from Cairo. I gulped my coffee and fled to die 
lower classes. 

Leaning against the rail bi die second class wits a Utde Enghshman 
of oommuniciiiive dispositiim* Widiout excessive cncouTagem^t, 
he proceeded to outline his political view-s and his private affairs- 

He was an employee of the-Oil Compaiiy, on hia way 

back from leave to report for dutj^ ai Kirkuk. He expected to be 
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sent again iq vnt of ^ose liitlc lonely smtions whicb dot the pipe¬ 
line at inEen^als of something like a liundncd miles for gcnenii care 
and mainienance* Ai eadi station am (or werej perha|>s four or rive 
British tedmidansj maybe an odd wife cft two* and'tbere they are 
in the desert for a iwoyear (ernip linTing one juiother widi ^ 

Lticneaslng and ingrowing haired as the months drag by_This lie 

told me^ and uiorG^ of these rEmote^ rather palhedc human oases; 
then he turned brightly to me and said: VBut Fm doing ail Else 
talking. Now', sir, tell me wllal^pi^ do/ ‘Oh/ 1 rcplkd, with a hint 
of apolog}' in my voice, Tm—er —m ardiaeologist/ The liitle 
fellow wras silent for iin appitdobk space; then he looked up w^tth 
wonder in his e>cs- "Coo/ he said, an oitr-OF-THE-WAi^ 

job!' « . « 

From tlie poop, where the fourth class were impounded, came 
bursts of song and merrimenr. Looking dowo towards it horn the 
promenade, 1 could dimly disoem^ under a swinging Lamp, a 
sergeant of the Foreign Legion, a creole and one or two atlier 
assonmencs, dandng to a hand-drum and a banjos There alone in 
the whole y^i ship, It seemed, were real, living people, □ninhibiEed 
by Oxford Greats and iinemasculated by Cairene lubriciiy* And 
then amongst them I spotted Peter Murray Threipland. 

Peter I had vaguely met in England ■ His father had commandod 
the Welsh Guards, hut the son had, for reasons hidden from me, 
side-slipped into ardiaeoiogy'. He was now^ on his way out to join 
Sir Leonard Woolley at Andodi, and preferred to travel steerage, 
sharing a dog-kenne I with a bug-ridden Levaiitinc+ Iti my ridiculous 
boiled shirt I suddenly fdt heartily ashamed of mysdli-. Of cDiuse, 
tllat was the w'ay to travel, sitting at night in the swinging shadow's 
above the churning propellers amongst these happy polydtromc 
outcasts. - - * I eventually ckmbered back to my exalted stateroom 
and liad a badi. 

In Cairo 1 found the Emery? living upon a dahabiya (small 
sailing-ship) on the Nile, and w'ent with ihem to Sakkarn, where 
they w'ere Hidin g up very early totnhs equipped whh desiccated 
taik laid rOLind ihe corpses on little dishes. W, B, Emery is 

now EdwTuds Piofessor of Egyptology at Universiiy CoU^, 
London, and w'iis then In the earlier sts^es of successhil dtscover)% 
His wholesome w'Ork, as I was shortly to hcLii, bore little resemblance 
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to the sort of thing wMch ^wzuicd me across the fi^nticrs in 

Fdescme^ 

Of toy tour in Jiiit cOLmtry and subsequmtly in mt Lebanon 
and Syria I ’ft'lll say httk. 'fhe intricadra of dte law of libel are 
beyond my ken, but I believe that the plea of truth is no sure shield 
to the offender. It xiiU suffioc to say this: that hom the Siiui border 
to Me^pddo and on to Byblos and northern SjfTia^ I -Eiircountered 
sudt techmal standards as had not been tolerated in Great Britain 
for a cfuarter of a C£iitujy'+ ^ ith rare and partial exceptions^ the 
methods of discovery and record were ol a Mnd which^ at home, 
the Offitje of Works would have stopped by telE?grim. The sdonufic 
analysis of jirffr^conan, upon which modem excavation is largely 
based, was almost non-esistmi- And die work was bemg carded 
out upon a lavish and proportiomtely di^stmctive scale. 

Method indeed ibm was of a bbaiTE sort, and the most elabomifi 
madtinery. Excauation-hGadqusJters were equipped to the point of 
luxmyi At sundown the tables burgeoned with hospitality- Nodiing 
could have been moie courteous than the welcome extended every- 
whera EO die visitor, whether by Briton, American or Frendiman-f 
Card-indexes, log-teoks, ingenious instrumerits for survcytngi 
drafting and pholography,, were displayed with confidence and 
pride. Onlyj die fundamciital canons of die craft were simply not 
comprehcndeiL I left the Near East sick at heart, fcfodously 
determined lo make my new institute in London first and foremost 
an effective medium for the enbigemeiu of tedmical undeistandbig. 
Without that, archaeology of the sort wWch I had witnssed w'as in 
large measure dcsiructton. 

But here and there amongst my memories of this episode are 
brigJiTCr moments. Wlien I last passed by El Audja on the 

southfin] edge of the Negeb, the three or four buildings ’n'Mch had 
comtituted the settlement WTre charred mins. In i^y6 they housed 
a tiny penal colofiyi dusEen^ round the well which w?ss the only 
water-supply fcFr many miles, and conskting of 3 police-seigeanc, 
three or four constables, and about twenty sentenced murderer^ or 
olive-tree uprootera* (To uproot another man's oBve-n^, die 
product of many ^neiadons of gto^^lh, waa a taame second only 
to mutder.) They were^ it seemed, a tolerably happy or at any rate 
philosopltical community, prepared to moke the best of ilie face 
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that escape into the x^-aterless desert niesmt death. And now a hide 
variet)^ had been brt>ug}it into iheir lives by die Colt expcdLtia'np 
which busily exploring the neighbouring dty'itioimd^ With 
the simvdi of yei another stranger, myself, they felt dmr something 
had to he done about It- They^ threw a party. 

The night was lit by a fnll moon when we assembled on a small 
square platform raised some two or tliree feet above the desert. 
Pohrd at the comets supported a roof of thatch over the open sides, 
and chairs were placed in the tniddle of one of die sides for Colt 
and mj'^lf. Flankir^ us were die polkemen, and round the oihcr 
three sides squatted the convicts, all amiable wit!i «intki|iation» 
Above, a bmp hung from die roof in competition with die moon^ 
The inevitable accoinpatiiment—thick coffee—was brought in a 
huge dixie by the coltmy^s ariendantp a full-blooded negro who 
lived in a hole in the hill-side with a camel, a donkey, a wife, and 
unlimiied picaniiiniEs, From foot to shoulder be was swathed in 
a white blanket, and I rerniember vividly how liis face arms shone 
purple in the moonlight as he busied h i m self with his task# From 
the folds of his blimket lie produced a solitaiy cup. TJien the 
function really beg^» 

The cup w'as filled from the dixie and pa^d first to me. Under 
the appraising eyes of the murderers and obve-tree uprooters, 1 
slowly gulped the coffee, makir^ feeble show^ of the explosive 
belches which ate die polite accompancmimE of Arab coi&e-diinktng^ 
The cup was letumi^ for a refiHi handed to Colt, and iliefi suc¬ 
cessively to the sergeant, the constables and ihe convicts. In a black 
and sticky condition it retuiticd to me, and ther^fter diroughout 
the evening it circulated, unwasJied, round arid around the assaubly* 
Belches pierced the niglit like pistol-shots. 

At last the stage was prepred for Act II- A rug placed in the 
Centre of the Hdot, and up the steps wwt led a litile old grey-hcarded 
man bearing a square, siiiglc-stTingcd fiddle and an arditd bow. 
He was placed upon the mg, and, with his rigjitless eyes rumed 
upwards to the moon, b^an an endless nasal chant, backed by three 
Or four notes soaped from the solitary string. His theme (1 was 
told) was the endless epic of AImj Zeid, whose adventures are almost 
congenital knowledge to the Arab and permit of infinite clabonitioni 
Police and criminals were alike cnrcipEurBd, and the moon had 
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611 en far dcrwn the sky before Uieir guests ventured to disturb 
them. The scene in ihe reoonllg^it, with its easy picturesquen^ 
will remain in the memoiy long after the sins of Palestinian 
axiciucology have entr-P^ liniho f i ^ ■ 

North of Liiukk, on the Syrian ectast opposite Cyprus, Oaude 
Schaeffer tiniiS digging the ancient dty of Ugmt, an iinmluibhed 
spot knoT^Ti tod^iy as Ras Shs^- I left the car on the main 
Antioch road and turned on foot up die long by-’ft'ay, rendered 
Ltnpassable to T^^hnds by recent rain. I had dragged my feet through 
tlse heavy mud for lialf a mile or sOp wlien 1 beard hoofs bdhind me 
and a police-officer on an Arab ch[ijgcf cantered tip alongside. He 
sprang from his horse and listened to no protestation: I must take 
his mount and he would follow on foot. 'Hvere was nothing for it 
but to leave Sk Gakltad and his impeccable nding-boots imheddEd 
m the morass^ and In ten minuter the spirited steed had disdiarged 
me* a trifle imperuonslyj into the midst of as surprising an excava- 
tjpn as ii has ever been my fortune to wimess- 

Tlie approach Itad in some sense prepared me. Against the sky, 
the mound of Ug^rit had brisded like a fretfid porpentinc with 
whai 1 now discoveted to be die rifles of a company of soldiers. In 
the midst of tbem—yes, more crkrunals, toOing with pick and 
shovel, wMsi Sdaaeffer leapt amongst dicm sternly ordering^ 
correcting, exhonirtg, with Alsatian vmfc By courtesy of the 
local commandant, the labour problem liad been solved, and 
Ugarii was bast emerging from the dust of ages. ^ - * We walked 
down to Sdrtaeffer^s little house by the sea, and his charming W'ife 
Ordered in the lunch- The /lecf r^sistanc^ wiss a cllickem In 
itself, that was no unexpected phenomenon j but lliis ddeken was 
no ordinary Oriental hird. It is well knowTi tliat Oriental chickens 
lead a hard bfe which conduces nciiher to size nor to suoculcncei 
or, as Odilc Schaeffer put it more gracefully, diey are trap sporsifsj 
and in consequence rarely readi a balanced maturity- But this 
chicken, as 1 ssy, w-as an exception to the rule, a lundsome, well- 
conditioned bird of Ocddental proportion^ Odile thought riglidy 
that an explanation was demanded. "^Yes,^ she said, *it ts a %"ery 
special chicken. You see^ it was given to me by a murderer/ Md 
she told the story. Amongst the criminals employed by her husband 
had been one w ho nursed a grievance. True, Ite liad murdered a 
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tnan—that he did not dis;pme« But tlte Fraidi cmxn had sentenced 
him to no less than iighytarl impruimn^tf and that a-as a poss 
miscamage of Justice. What had he done f He had killed a man who 
had insulted his wife. What else could a genrleman do? Would an^ 
of his friends ever have spoken to him a^in if he had not killed the 
man who had insulted his wife? He had bid his logical tnse with 
emphatic protestatiDn befoie Claude Schacfieir and Claude^ under¬ 
standing ^e East^ had represented the case sympAfheticAlly to the 
French Hi^ ComtcisdoDCr. The sentenoe had thereupon been 
halved, and the previous day had terminated. Wfiai did the newly 
telexed murdeier do? He went straight off to the hen-itKists of 
Latakia, stole the fittest chicken he could find, and brought h hock 
to his bmefictor's wife as a token of gmdtude, *You see,' added 
Odile, *he was always medy whai you English call the perfect 
gient/ematu Now let m carve this adimcable chicken in the honour 
of a very charming murderer^* 

But ffom tbc ertminotogy of the East k Is dmc to reruni to the 
archaeology of the West* 


fi. Northern France 


Tnfi iiavimbk s«iuel t« mifrn Castle began to at ^ ewly 

stace in onr work tliere. By tbc end of our first season <ipj 4 ) 
beinne Inorosingly clear to us that, whatever ^e insul^ eonmbu- 
oqu to the culnnes (neolithic and Early Ir^ Ago) wtdi whrdi ^ 
were dealing, we could not place our results In a sizeable context 
without a fiist'hand imiestiption of the equivaimt niatmal across 
die Channel. Geobffcally and geographically, the granite outoop 
of Cornwall and the chalk downs of the souihent counnea an 
extension of the idenriol fonnatiors of northern France, and a ™ 
fciir to suppose that cultural links migbi be proportionately ^tfi- 
cani. Historical relaliotis between Brittany and Bntain m die fim 
century a,c. made oor supposition something tnore than gu^wort 

Accordingly, m the spring of if }5 one of my youi^ colleagues, 
Leslie Scott (Mrs. P. Murray Thicipbnd), volunteered to cany ^t 
u reconnaissance. Her admirahle report was sufSdently etteonraging 
ta induce Ral^h Radford and myself to join her in □ further survey 
in 1936, when we made a rapid tour from the Mmche to ibe 
Atlantic coast, vldtiiig earthw orks and nniseums in rapid succession. 
By the end of it our further course was dear. 

1 had in mind tfuce main problems. First there was the question 
of the earlier neolithic culture of Maiden Castle; secondly, lert 
was the problan of the sudden arrival, at Msdden Castle, of mo tip ^ 
defences and developed sUngsione warfcre; thirdly, there was tlie 
ciuestion of the ori^ of certain new types of pottery 
bowls, tars with counietsunh lundles) which were associated wi 
these spedalined imlitary developments. The first of these probii^ 
was in principle Etiaightforwardj the link betw«n oitr eariw 
neolithic and Brittany was EscahlUhed, at least m part, by 
material in the Breton museums, poriiculariy that at Careac. 
Secondly, a cutsoiy eitaminatiDn of selected eardiworks in western 
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Nonnaiidy and Brittany pointed to eondi^ Brittany ai di^ rruun 
focus of die ittultiplr system; and ^inor southern Brinany 'ms the 
hiatoric home of tlsc Vsied, ’who had regubr ttading-rcktiDns with 
Britain before Caesar^s time, die problem bc]^n to take a. reasonable 
shape. So far as could bei^eetir too, from die scanty maeeiial a%'ailable 
in die nodevebped Frtndi museums, the potteiy which had 
troubled ns had Breton coustns^ Tlie third problem therefort fitted 
into die picture; but dearly, in adetinon to more dmiled grotmd 
survey, we should have to fill some of the many gaps by fresh 
digging. We prospected^ 

Near Huclgoatj in the middle of Finisi^j we found an opfUum 
after our own heart. Tlie sch-calted Camp d’AmiSj one of the ’very 
few of its kind thought worthy of mention in the Guiiis was 
for its great size (some seventy-five acres) without rival in the 
former territory' of the Ostsmi of north-western Britt2ny+ Mcneover 
it had a fkint outer fortification which, at a stretch, might enable 
us to include it amongst our "multiple" eartb’works- We Itad no 
hesitation on the spot in selecting it as our starting-potni- We 
proceeded to tackle the Minkt^ des Beaux Arts, under which the 
andent monuments of France were admiiustered- 

Here wu encountered a formidable setback- Most Deitainly we 
could dig the Ckmp d’Attus —ifut of cuurse we shoijJd have to 
insure against fire the wdtole Stare forest in which the camp was 
rituated! We tried to kugh tliis off; but no, we must quite definitely 
irifure die fonEt, I accepted the challenge^ 

For wrecks I tried to persuade French insunince agents io look 
at the matter in a sensible ligh ti Replira came in the frirm of shrugs 
and "mUlions of francs/ I W'as nearly beaten, w hen one day I came 
across a Lloyd^s rnidemritET wdih a sense of humour. The si tuapon 
w^ ^ ed; I forget what his premium wras, but it of the order 
of ys, 6d. I 

That i$ not tpiite the whole of the stDr>\ Properly inipfEscd 
with the vulnerability of the forest in wbiti we were w'orking, I 
ksued strict injunctinris against smoking, and myself suffered the 
tortufE of the damrted by the scrupulous personal obscrv'arion of 
my vela» But on« morning os L entered the forest 1 saw ftaiues 
amongKt the trees and a cnlunin of smoke rising high above the fire^ 
I broke into a frandc gaUop and bursi upon the scene- Against a 
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handsome lardi, and e^eil}' ticking its trunk, was a fins, sure 
enough; upon it was A tin uati containing o tness of bubbling 
bilberries, gadiered from an abundance round about ] and gleefully 
surttsybig tbe brew was a posse of the village children. I leapt witli 
a roar upon the fire and trampled it nut, whilst the startled iMdien 
fled to ^ respectful distantt and stood wotiderbig at the soetic. ti 
took hours of explamdoti to persuade the brats and their parents 
that dus perfectly normal, and hitherto unquestioned, prot^ure 
must, wdth the best will in tlie world, cease during our sojourn. 
Vividly in my mind was a Uoyd’s underwriter far away in blessed 
ignorance, happily fingering bis 7s, 6d, whilst flames swept the 
forests of Brittany to the nine of untold millions. 

Amidst such vicissitudes our work at Iluelgoat developed, until 
a Gallic Vail of the Caesarian period stottd revealed before us, with 
its timbering and its masoroy. At dawn one morning we met our 
vtgotous friend Claude Schaeffer, who came to inspect us on behalf 
of the French govemmeni, and I think we woe able to display to 
him an orderly British excavation in full blast, the first of io kind, 
I suppose, in dte annals of Br«on archaeology. We had an admirable 
team, w ith my Maiden Castk foieraanj WilU;wn Wedlake, tncliarge 
of a of puzded but ^itiubly qo-operarive Breton prasantSj atid 
mv photognipher* M- B. Cookson^ who endeared, himself to the 
^'LlLagETs and tauglii them more: tlMit he learned front them, 

AJongsidc excavation, our ground^stirvey proceeded upon a 
carefully considered plan. With suitable rtJtarioTii ottf targe P^y 
w-as fiivided into two sections. One siectiop assisted hi the work of 
excavaiiDn; the other section wras again subdhnded, and in smalt 
groups, each under a leader, cooibcd the countryside within 
altoited areas. Uncritkal lists of earthworks had been cotnpilcd 
from misoeliaiieoiis litemry sources, and with these in hand and an 
unblushing use of sixdl-form French a great deal of material was 
collected. At short intervals the groups would report hack to head- 
quanm, and w^here necessary their w'ork was foIlcFwed by further 
investigation. In that way, Brittany and most of Normandy weie 
covered syeiematically in a pioneer fashion. I have no doubt that 
sites, and even important sites, were missed, but the ri!sultant maps 
may be regarded as Jieasonahly representative* Such work on 
modem snmdards had not previously been aiiempted. 
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excai'aiioji was extEniLed from Huelgaat lo a simll 
multiple earthwork of a charaderistic south Breton type,, near 
Quinnper; and we then moved easTwands tn the ne^hhomhood of 
AvrafuJieSj where a belter-known at Le Petit Celknd 

produced another C[illJc Wall and abundant native coinage of the 
Caesarian epodz- Tn the following year, wr dloved into 

eastern Normandy, and tatrkJed other types of fortificatioii at 
Fecamp and at Duclair, where our armies were bicr to cross the 
Seine, doubtless In the steps of earher folk^ By now our assembled 
maieria] began to make sense, to fall into rational ouegories. A 
number of conclusions began to emerge™ 

First, in northern France, west of die Seine, we were confronted 
with a series of widely separated ^camps' or opplda of great size and 
of a date, where tested, approsimatifig to that of Caesar's campai^is 
in the fifties of the first century^ B™C. These large oppLh stood our 
from their smaller neighbours os centra on a tribal rather than a 
local scale and cduM in fber, ki some ins&neesp be ascribed to 
specific tHbes* Thus the Camp d'Artus, at Huelgoat, w-as the 
obvious rallying-point of the Osismi of Finistirej Lc Petit Celland 
might be assodaied with the Venelli or Unelli of the Monche; 
further south the seemingly unfinished oppiJum bi ihe Fot^ de 
Foug&res might similarly have served ihe Redone; furdief west, 
the CuHosolitks probably Included within their teniiory the 
immense oppiJum at Gu^gon, near Joiiselin; and further ea§r, in 
Calvados, die vast nuuHier nf St^ Dfelr near Lkieux, with its Gallic 
Wall, can only have been the focus of the Leitovij+ The story was 
not yci complete, but its outtines were taJdng shape^ The Vencti of 
southern Brittany had many small fortifications, significantly 
comparable with those of Coniw'all, though seemingly no large 
oppiJum; their ultimate citadel was their famous fleeu Bnt diey 
w^ere e^ccepoonal. For the most part csdi tribe or confederacy, 
under the momentary cohesion imposed by the Roman invasion, 
now" built itself a great fordficaiion capahlc nf contaming the tribal 
lev'y and of focusing defence* *niese new opptjiit were few add Cir 
apart; in some instances at least the>' must greatly have exceeded 
purely local needs^ They represent strategy rather than acdcs, and 
strategy on an unwonted s^e. Tliey are a commcnc on Caes^ir s 
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Btiij ae W€ apprcftclied the Seine V'atley from the wot, we bc^n 
ctj reco^niMS a soniewliat difrerent etnphasis- Beside and beyond due 
Seine by Belgic Gaul, which liad already, before OesarV dme, 
distinguished iiself by its lofoely and successful resistance to CerTOan 
invaders. The Belgic tribesmen w-cre lOUgh fi^seis w^ho sought 
M^fety Iwi in massed coucenttatiou than in a netwodt of stout 
foTtificatioiis of an individial type whkh we, in 1^39, wm the first 
to recognize and mvestigaie. Both Fecamp and Dudair wert of 
this "new^ kind, and We found eight Or tm others iu Seine Infixicure 
and the adjacent fringe of Eure* They have huge ramparts of earth, 
broad, flat, canal-like ditches and large Ln-mmed entrances, and are 
commonly situated upon commanding promontories. Nothiog like 
ihem occurs further west, but one emrnple has been identified, 
appropriately enough, in Kent. It is sufficiently clear that they 
represent /war excelUnce a distinctive Belgic frsliion* We were hot 
upon their trail ■wlien the end came* 

The btier stages of our work in 193® had been uncomfortahle 
enough. Day after day in that Sepiember the cathedral bell of 
Avrandies had tolled its mournful tocsin; in itaponsc, day after 
day successive classes of the military reser\^e had left thetr fielda 
and workshops and had stumbled into the market-place wiili their 
bundles and their womenfolk about them* In ibe unreal respite of 
the following sumrner we reamed with half-minds. By mid-August 
ihc suspense became unbearable, and, as I shall tell, I suddenly 
handed over to Kitty Richardson and fled die scene- 
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(l) MNFItliJj'S OtTN 

The day aficr Mr* Neville Qiatnbetlain had suing his fingei^ upon 
that nettle danger at Munich in 1 ^ 3 ! I stood in the hyer of the 
Coft Royal in Regent Street^ aT^-airing my Imudieon guest. Beside 
me, ainiilarly unoccupied, was a rrunor Secretary pf Siam, and I can 
Btill hear his wards^ ‘Today/ he said, *I am ashamed to be an 
Englishman.^ Thiii evenings and on mony evenings aftcrtJturds, I 
got into my enr and untM after nightfall toured the Territorial 
depots of London- It was pot merely that ■war seemed likely; 1 now 
savagely hoped for war, for a national opportunity to oblherate 
the disgrace of MunJdi, and was defemkio^ to he in ai the kill* 
Bin for weeks my (juest was frustrate- I was foity-ei^u years old 
aud had not dutioed a uniform since 1919. My nsirest appmath 10 
□diiev'cment was at Fulhamg where I was put second on a list for 
the command of a field battery* (I believe that die battery fell 
subsequently into Japanese hands*) 

And then suddenly thln^ happen* I ran into Colond 

King^ wdio wras high tn the coumcls of the ^tlddlcseic Tcnrtotial 
AssodatJOn; and Culonel King knew of me as an aefive aniitjuary- 
Why that qualificaiion should have fitted me for tniltiajy^ mspcjnsi- 
bility 1 know not, but I shall be foievcr grateiul to King and to hli 
colleague Colonel Passingham for thitiking that it did* They passed 
tm 10 fiK an otdef from the War Office to raise a new li^t anti¬ 
aircraft battery at ^at a time to he notffied*' With a glad 

hcirt I departed meanwhile for tny pro|ected arcbaeolii^cal season 
in Normandy^ expecting from day to day a stem summons to duty 
and Enfield, 

None catne. By the middle of August 1939 the intermtitmaJ 
situation had tightened be)'^ud healings and one Fnday afternoon 
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I suddenly tandcet die archaeolc^cal destinies of Nonnandy over 
to iny pskTtneis, Miss K- Mi RicdMidson and Miss Theodora 
Nifwboold, and took the nighi-hoat fioia Dieppe. After hrtakfast 
t went straight from Victorii Station to the Association s head¬ 
quarters nearby. The moment was eoct; the War Office had just 
issued executive orders and my arrival was acdaimed* By lunditime 
I n:as in Enfield for the first time in my life, searching for a vacant 
house from which to recruit ‘Enfield’s Own.* I found one ui the 

London Road. til 

Aliis, it was a Samrday, and die house-agent liad vanished with 

dw kty^-1 ran him evcmiualiy to earth on a golf-lbhs a few miles 
away. In the King’s nanw I dnagged hLra from the second green, 
and by die middle of the afiemoon I was insralled. On a window- 
sill I drafted a forthright appeal to die ptrioric dtiicos of Enfield, 
bidding them rally to the colours at No- —, l.ondon Road, on the 
hlonclay nioming. A visit to the local newspaper office—the only 
printing establishment open at die week-end—speedily produced 
a libeml edition of the appeal , tricked out prettily in red, white and 
blue, and ending with a tesoonding *God Save the King. By 
Sunday morning h adorned the windows of nearly every shop in 
Enrteld- Nor were the local cinemas behindhand; their films wxre 
thenceforth punouaied by the new battle-cry haadly scribblHl on 
lantem-slidcs. Urgent telephone convereations with a varieiy of 
military depoc produced die necessary remilunent forms and a 
medical officer. By Monday morning at eight o^cdock we sat on 
borrowTd chairs behind an improvised counter, and with combined 
curiosiiy' and anxiety awaited custom* 

*We* had now swollen to five. To the medical officer and myself 
lud been added J. B. Ward Perkins (now Director of die British 
Scliool at Rome), long a fiknd and colleague of minei, and my son 
Midiiiel (a youthful barrister), together with a young sergeant of 
the regular army from beadqtnrters, Miduiel and Ward Perkins 
were a^'aidng iheir commissions but were meanwhile a rawer of 
strength* With ibe exception of the sergeant, W'e were all still in 
dvilian clothes; we were learning our job and improvising as wt 
went along. On. drat morning we sat awhile and waited. 

Tlie start was a slow one, and it must have been after ni.ne 
o^dock when the doorway was filled by an immense figure. For a 
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momeiit the newcmner surveyed with mild surprise the threadbs^e 
scene in front of him, and then a quletj pleasajir voice raounted up 
wdthin liim^ and he announced his naine with a snspidon of hesica- 
tion, almost apology* ^A* Goodman^ soiidto/ went down on the 
form, and thus a Cambridge graduate headed our list of gtnmera. 
Unanihidous but out to do Ids bit, Gunner Goodman hltd become 
a iparteritiaster-seigCiint when I parted from him two yxats later, 
and I wish lum welL He foUowod by a thickening strewn of 
sdioolmasteni, tradesmen, mechanics, labourers—^ mixed lot 
typical of tliose fine early daj's of die war, when the spirit of service 
w'as universal and unabated. By the end of the week our number 
w-as full to overflowtng^ In dte absence of uniforms^ the new unit 
was arrayed in brown overalls and was thus revicwisd, at my 
request, by the brigadier in a carefully chosen cul-dt-sac where the 
most inquisttoriaE of inspecting officers could not expect manoeuvre* 
For the finer nuances of the parade-ground we were not yet ripe, 
but wc came to artenrion and stood at ease like guardsmen. 

During that week my new offioersj carefully handpicked from a 
long waiting-list, began to arrive- Amor^t the fir^ir was Bill 
O'Bryen, with three M.C/s from bis firgr war, a Rolls Royoe and a 
chauffeur. We promptly enlisted the chauffeur and gave him a pass 
to take the car home* Tlien there was Clive Brook, w^bo did his best 
to surmount tlic medical examlnaiiori, hut w'as held up by a kmeness 
which preserved liim for bis an and bis public. And tbens w'as 
Henry Wjmn-Parry* He was ar that rime a K.C,, and Is now an 
eminent judge of die Higli Coun* How he passed die sight test is 
known to liimself and his Maker; nor was it ever discovered whether 
his monocle ’Was an aid or a mask- But he entered our office with a 
snuffbox and the iiir of a Si^oo/fir Scan July and was thenceforth, 
imcil he W'fnt to the Staff and dien on to the Bench, the provtk^ateuf 
of every sort of sadsfacrory devtlryp We made him a capmn on the 
spot—those were days of wise if astonisliing freedom in such 
trivial matters as rank and pfomotion. 

Yet, lodking back, 1 can see that it ivas die women, not Iss than 
the rticii, who enlisted *Eiifidd*s Own-* Mns^ O'Biy^en, koDwri to 
fame as Elizabeth Allan, Mn^, Clive Brook, KiiV Hammonds and 
Mrs* (now LadyJ Wynn-Parry, promptly established an exceedingly 
effident and attractive canteen in wWeb, aruodgsi all else, they 
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cooked indeEm^ly and served cheap midday dinnm for otir 
hnngr>' soldkry, and certainly aiiracied by tlsdr charm and cookery 
fi*r mort! reemits than all my red-white-and-htue posters and public 
parades logeiher* Far evctyofie, tliey T^'erc great dayA, iht^ of 
August and September i^ 39 » days of selfless effort and single^ 
minded purpose. Our mithl armamtni Tvas limited to a fw rifles 
and half a dozen archaic Lewis guijs* Onr odictal war-time destiny 
to guard the tatfield Powder and Small Arms Factories- But 
that was no sort of destiny for men of good and advEntnrous heart. 
From the 481b Ught Ack-Adc Battery we grew rapidly into the 
42iid Mobile Light Ack-Ack Regunnit of four batteries, of which 
tltree went with me in 1^41 to tte Ei^ch Army in North Africa. 
The founh baitery^ alas, steamed straight into the hands of the 
Japanese on Java, and £ite shall be unspoken.... 

As in my First War imerhide, I propose not to Unger over the 
tedious derails of Tegimeiual history. Instead, 1 will print a few 
abstracts from surviving letters to my most constant cottespondentp 
Sir Cyril Fos, and will supplement them with stray notes &om my 
war-time files and diaries. If these mhccHania have any merits it is 
ortce again that of actuality, for they include nothing that was not 
written down within a few hours of its happening. 


(ll) tXTftACTS FHOM LETTERS TO StR CYRJl^ FOX 
aJ Ocf. iS4i 

[On board a crowded troopsliip in the South Atlandc] 

In the wild October night-time, when tlic wind raved round 
the land} 

And the Back-sea met the Front-sea, and our doors w'cte 
blocked widi sand^ *. - 

Well, more or less. One site m shorts and many ovwcoa®—th^ 
a tribute to the latitude, these to rhe October gale. Even the 
fishes, that sprayed like soapsuds at our bows, have given up, and 
the gloomyt humourless shark that nosed our sides hai dipped back 
into the Atlantic. The spectacle of the heaving ships is a fin^ and 
solemn one, the warslfips like thoroughbreds amongst a pack of 
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mongrrls^ Day after day, week after week^ one eais prodigioiisjy 
and drinks carelessly and gambles trivioUy, and devout^ anyddng 
in the sl]jpe of poecry with a cerebral buDgei- ihat nilght be liard 
to believe. Only occasionally 'niings happen, in a reiierant fasliion 
tliai lacks adventure, and anyvsfiiy may not be told. And one lectures 
to die troops on Cedi Rhodes or Ibn Saud or the Ddta^ or ones 
'Hard luck, Sir^ at a monotonous variety of ot^nized sports. One 
also srudies die Art of Killing, In a detached academic wtiy. And at 
night one treads gingerly between countless bodies prostrate on the 
decks.... In shorty one lives another existence^ and I slnmld be bard 
put 10 it CO say now whether Tve always been a Commanding 
Officer or whether Tm siill a Slippered Antiquary at heart* * * * 
P^S* Albatross on the port bow. Pve just run out to call in all bows 
and arro'ft'S, 

[Egypt, beside the Great Bitter Lake] 

If I remember, old Dr. Dorme described letter-writing os 'a kind 
□f ecstacy/ I dare say he wrote, as 1 am writing, with the shadow^- 
bars of a lantern across bis script. But he scarcely had the compen¬ 
satory stimulus of all die stars of the Orient overiteadf and lake- 
waier bpping on the sliore within a few yards of him, and the tong 
dim line of Sinai beyond. 'Fhe Wilderness of Sin has its points, and 
I have spent much time of late upon its chUiy sands, tcamit^ to 
live rather like an embattled Bedouin. One trains incredibly tmidi 
for incredibly tittle fighting, but we are verj‘ ready tind very eager 
for what may, and will, bebll. Waiting and waiting is indined 
sometimes to weary the flesh. A commanding officer is not allowed 
of cDune to have a Hump, hut the influence of all these camels Is 
accinnulative and in&idinus. . . * There are many many camels, Fm 
afraid. However, Pve no doubt wc sliall win this war in die fullness 
of time, and evay camel will have the O.B.E. 

Burlington House [the Sodety of Antiquaries] is both remote 
and present. The other night I lay under die sky on ihc beach of 
El A^h and woke up suddenly before the dawn. The sea bad the 
tailed of a gale in it, and at high tide (as tides go in these parts) 
was enmehing die sandy pebbles noisily in my ears. It Irrelevant 
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and comforting lO ilimt riien of the domesdrity of Burlington 
House and the gentle life ti itood for. One by tvith o quietening 
sense of compbisaitce and permanence; until suddenly the palms 
stood opi against parallel and yellow strips along the eastern 
horL3«>n, a flight of d uet passed overheadj, and my men 'W'ere making 
a fire of sand and petrol and t^igs behind me. 

All tins is ratter solemn stuff, but it jumps with the night- War 
in onc'B old age is different fmm war in one's first ymuh. So mudi 
that maiicrcd once maiters so Uttle now. Ttie km^i-errant must 
have yawned after his second dragon- 

Tonight, by moonli^t, I pulled out in a boat after duck 
my gun No duck but a perilous fusillade from the rides of the 
zealous (Sudanese) Camel Corps, who ^thou^it^ we were hashwh- 
runners. The error, when disooveted, was received wdth shouts of 
happy laughter by the Camel Corps, who were not even ashamed 
of tlieir owTk bad shooting- matters?« -. 


a May tS 42 

[Eg>pt] 

, - , Stoncliengc and die Prescellys have a sense of durability 
about tlrem which is lack i n g in ail this fretful ironmongei^ 
alchougb CTcri this has its moments of quietude- Tlie ni^t before 
last 1 was oui in die desert on a training expedidon with an 
armoured brigade, and at night&ll w^e drew^ into close liSigueTs he^ 
to tail in thick-set hies of vehicles. The day liad been unbelievably 
hot and dusty, and I happened to have a bit of a foTr on me w^hich 
tlidn'i help a lot. But w'ith the nigfrt a little breeze sprang up and 
passed lightly over one as one fdl asleep on the sand beside the car- 
'Hie looming horizon of tanks a few yards distant, with dsdr 
porcupine of guns, was blaizk and solid and comforting against a 
moojt'filled sky, and the cmly mise was the intermittent padding of 
the sentries It waa a meunent of complete and satisfying peaces and 
I lay convinced tliat daffodils and meandering streams have no 
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We liave looked upon our dead, hut for the most part 
busily slow. - . » Alwa^^ rxrcupied —evm hecticaily occupied^ but 
mentally never stretched^ Much fibre Is wasted upon the suffering 
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of fools—and Tve no doLiht dial the other fellow thinks the same. 
One pines mofe and morr for die idiom of ones own folk* and for 
enterprise that is devoid of self-uiteresL . . , 

Ym just back fhjin three tteeks with the Higltcr Tactics. Acreres 
the valley were more pyramicb than seemed necessary for one 
l^nd^capc^ and in the mliile distain^ a triangular sail woidd wander 
slowly dirough the long ribbon of culm'adom Blistering days were 
spcni amidst a plague of ladyhirds^ and bugs fdl upon one ai night 
from the raftcTTS. NevErdidess, an intetesting and inielligent inter¬ 
lude. Such are ihc trivialides of existence- We an? still lighting for 
tasks w'hich^ if no more honourable than those wc are doings migin 
at least prove more exciting* Meanwhile^ one Is ooraslonally a^lhde 
richer for experience^ t probably told you of ray voyage to diodes? 
Or didn't I? It is not weret—it was, as a nutter of fiicl, csicnsiii'dy 
referred to some da>"s Uilef in die Eg^'pmn Press, which got it from 
the Air Force. Briefly, it ’WK this way* 

As an aod-airexaft gunner I fdl that 1 cottld never really get 
round my job without some first-lund knowledge of the receiving 
end of the business. From my familLaricy with fnilitary corapan- 
mentalism, it was equally dear that, as a commandmg odicEr, I 
sliould never reedve ofEdol sanction to carry out ttic necessary 
invesrigarioiu The answ^cr to the lade problem was not difikuh; 
a whimper In the ear of the gjoup-captaio commanding a boitibcr 
landing-ground near Sues hrou^t a laugh and a promise. Two 
days later, widi twenty-four hours' leave in my pocket, I was 
locked into the front gun-tmrei of a laden Wellmgron bomber, 
and in die miming, cn route for REicdes, we came down for 
refuelling m a Eanding-ground on the f^oj-ds African coast. 
There, as ill-luck had it, an enemy squadron dropped a load 
of bombs on us by ksi light; they knocked out only one of 
our nine planes, but bbsled die runway and so siiortoied it (o on 
tmcomfcinable mitiimuiru Later, in the prison of & ruDcmless niglic, 
we—tJie five of the creH'—were a little tense, I dunk, ai the 
boraher, widi its heavy cargo, ^lugguldy gaibered moinentimi 
down [lie runway lowwis die litde red bmp which now marked 
the nearer Up of the intruiive crater. At the Lost moment we fust 
Lifted over die lamp; 1 climbed forward thankfully mio the drcuUr 
gim-uirrei, and wais again locked in. 
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Tli^ rhirgs, !md ihoM that followed. a« rouriw to our Air 
Force hu. to a mere landsinan tliey wert new woueh. 1 h™ 
were, as 1 say, five of ns: the pilot, a grand boy (Canadian) of 
twenty, the strgeaDt-navigaior, the botnber, tlw ^-gunner, and 
your ™wering cotond as fiont-gunner, cold and ch^g pepper^ 
mint to keep back r^usea. Dot o^-er the sea we went [at 130 m.pdi.] 
b a wall of blackness broken only by an occasiond dun cotton^ 
wool doud. At one point far below a bmp waved up id ns- 
'Some poor fellow down in the drink’ was the 
■phones. Thitt hours, and, in spite of the periodical Do you see 
mythingr ftem the alert pilot, I was lapsing tnto wm-consnous* 
ness when the sharp voice of the riear.siUMier ptCTced tile *ar-pll0iw 
with 'FiEhtier on our tail I' Simultaneously, things liappened: ttie 
pdot. reacting instmtly, direw the hiavy Wimpey on its side and 
we dropped like a knife into a doud- This uiwxpected operaoon I 
accompanied with my mind r^er ilian my body; the Li«et seemed 
to remain abft, poised in the empytean, and 1 remember obwrvtng 
the hands which grasped the two manhincipiiis in from of me as 
curious and alien objecta. ... We emerged once more into tl« 
lonely night, and shortly made out the shadowy ° 

Crete. It had a friendly look to it—at least it was land I Tl^« we 
veered nortb-eastti'ards, and presendy the slightly mtoisef darlm w 
below ns was ihe island of Rhodes, with the vague mass ot tbe 
Turkish coast bevond. 

It was now 1.30 ami., and in ten minutes wc were to^p our 
bombs. But getting to Rhodes was e^ier dian finding t^ cuget 
when we got tlierel Our mission was to bomb and madime-g^ 
the larger of two aerodrofines, hut for several minutes we paimliw 
die island from end to end without discovering any shape in tw 

bbekiMSS. The enemy '’f 

ninnWig. If only they would open fire and give the show away 

Ilie sdllness wih a little 

At length we spotted wliat seemed to he a runway; 
circled over it the night was suddenly pierced by a teaichiight- 
The blade of it cut straight through us and for a moment ^ 
sensation was ihat of a blow on die face. Then the pilot re^ 
his escape-manteuvre and we dropped out of the gbre- ^ 
diaiely there were two, three other searchlights, and some leisure y 
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tracef-^Hell bent bexieoth and behind us; die titgei was no longer 
in doubt. We made fiv'C runs up the course at j^odo fw* di^chsirging 
ouf load piecemeal; whereafter we swung out lo sea^ came down 
nearly to sea-kveh and groped our way back inland between two 
biJls N'Hguely vUtble above us on our fbnks. At the expected order 
from the pilot "Let them have die front- and rear-gunner^ lowered 
their twin BrowTiingg^ firing several hundred rounds blindly at w hat 
we Oust may have been the target. I say 'blindly' because d^ 
dazzling flash of die mtudiine-guns and the smoke which quickly 
filled the mtref blotted out the soene. As the fog cleared we were 
already rising fast and turning tow^s lionrtc^^ 

Bui not yeti We were perhaps ten miles from the bknd when 
the iconized voice of the bomber came over ihe 'phoriK—'Oh 
DAAIN. Wc forgot to post our leitersT (Our "kriers* bang several 
prickets of Crude leaflets printed in Greek and designed lo sti^en 
the antipathy of the Island ppcasants to their dastardly Italian 
masters^) A speedy five-way debate ov-er the telepfione followed. 
Should we push die infernal leaflets into die sira and say nothing, 
□r should we go back and do our stuff? Cowardice prev'ailed: w^e 
turned back to the blandj whidi was now well alightj and dropped 
our subversive lifieratufe on it through the boml^diute, I remember 
hoping that the packets would hit someone—-friend or foe^ I cared 
not — on the head^ in bulk. . .. 

My exocLent adjutant, Percy Stebbing, the only member of my 
unit who was in tbe secret, met me at the Su^ bn-ding~groimd; 
and 35 I left the mess-table au hour later after a short and silenl 
breakfast^ I heard one of my subalterns wliispcr to another bdhbd 
me — say, the Colond must have had the hell of a good piarty in 
Cairo last night I * ^ i' 

JO May ts^4^ 

[Srill Egypt] 

p, I, How long they will permit me to stay out here J don^t Imow^ 
You see, Vm sev™ years over the age-Iimii and tbrySe been 
applying It very strictly of hie- In jAu" dZM* I somedmes find 
myself reflecting a little bitterly on those younger members of our 
craft [aruhaeologyj who so reluciandy, if at ali, gave up ilieit 
E 


StUI 

peaceful caltiJig and, ai the best, took upon themselves gCTtJe jobs 
ai no grcai dbcomfort^ How can « - - and » . - face themadves at 
the shaving mirror or go quietly to tlieir beds at ni|^c? Or am T 
stupidly bitter? T think nor. Tliis war will be won by blows and 
by bleeding, and theie are enough intelligent uTHtiEn in the world 
to do all the jobs of. - - and his mber at least as competently as 
they. I suppose I'm old, but I grudge youth nothing except securi^, 
w'hich is not the piiviJege of youth m these days. Oh lielll I m 
Sony', but I feel itrongly. - *. 

11 194^ 

[The Western Desert, at last] 

War 19 a natural eondirion of man- Wiicther war be good Of bad 
is pot bi question: nor is die canon of rectitude whereby such 
fiicencs may be judged* But, for good or ill, to te^rd w'ar as a 
lempaniry Lapse from a normal condition of peace is to invert 
□ature and te falsify liistoTy. What mayor momEnt in the coutse of 
human culture has not had wi 3 j for its background ot ils stimulus, 
is not tooted in eonteniion? Is not the Parthenon a war-memorial? 
And wdB not the whole morvEinent of the Renaissance a marching 
and counteT’^fnaiching of armies?* That turbulent^ of the spirit 
which gives rise to masijerpieces and major discovciy is but a 
parcel of an untest which bnda equal expressioii tn tbc call of the 
crumpet. Peace and plenty , perhaps t but prace and poetry—where 
can you find them joined, save amongst die polim and litdc men? ■ ■ * 

Sorry, my dear Cyril, but this is the first night for some time that 
I have been able to have a candle after datk, and my pen has run 
away wdth itself and got bogged in platitiide- 1 won*t do it agaim 
The w^ar is still, for some of us, spectacubr rather than really 
dangerous, hut there is a slight improvement, and I haw had a brtfff 
sight of a modem battle. It is a Thing. A cloud of twenty or ihitty 
Junkers 81 wheeling and divir^ in the air, their Ittde black bombs 
dropping from them like strings of beads. Stukas, fifteen of ihei^ 
tumbling about the sky and lillliig the air with die swrislt of daeir 
filing salvoes. And, most moving of all, a modem armouied 
brigade moving grandly into action. It is Miliomc; at the same 
time unreal and acuEuty real. . * . 


13* IVar Ifiurkjir Ilf 

Today 1 lunched with a com|»ny of llw French Foreign Legion^ 
a lunch partaken in a 30 cwu inick but biting in ali dnt Ajmrtl 
A vast deal of chemical was abf^orb«L| and the radons were trickecl 
out into the semblance of a four-cDinse Tile captain was 

/li^r a Frenchnlnn^ he was a Breton^ subject lo tnndl ribald good 
humour from his Norman talked of evcrytliing s^vc 

the waTj and parred with akohalic poisoning and a restored sense 
of proportion. They're a grand bt, diese Free Freiich^ ai heart— 
and stomadi. But they're a pain In the neck to the British imlitary 
mind. 


[Written at Burg el-Arab on a hot stunmer's day ar the end uf the 
retreal of the Eighth Army to EI Alameiri, where the hist battle of 
that name was still in doubt a few miles away under Audiinleck. 
We occupied a reserve posfLion in ^bos" formation. Ev-eiyone was 
preEty rired] 

The £i A/amem Line 

The air is vibrant widi the dubbed sound of guos^ 

Beating on fony mites of desen dusL 
Unwilling men fight on b^ause they must, 

Because some are called Free and some called Hun& 

Yet all are choked with the same quenchless thirst. 

All seared with the same fiery btinding sandi 
All loathe alike this dead and evil bnd^ 

All fear at heart the liaish pukiiing burst 
Ofbomh and shell and sudden earthy blast; 

All are consumed in hate and lurking dread, 

All ace impadnnt both of drciid and hate. 

As thus I wrote an Arab goatlierd possedi 
Across the sand his whimpering flock he led. 

Secure and happy in the hand of Fate* 

A sonnetcHa, my dear Cyrih bears the same rebtionship to a 
sonnet that a cafetcfia does to a cafe. I fuund it eaaer to utiie a 


Still Digging 

sonnfiicria itun a letter- We livei these dayja, from tliine to dune- 
We sue unheatEii . . - 


2^ July 194^ 

[In the desert sotncwhere behind the El Alarnein Line] 


This afternoon die air is so full of sand that a London pcit-soup 
b daylight in mnipmsoti, and 1 have just been to die necesiarium 
on a compass-bearing- As for my pen, it is so dogged as alrntm tu 
justify my handwrinng- Somewhint out in the dust is my Ihde 
command* and for the nat there arc a good many miles of desm 
between ns and higher authority, so we arc pleasantly isohied. 
Your letters, with thar news of martymg and giving in marriage* 
are good to read and are a link with another life whidi will come 
very pleasantly to me again, if so it bCi Yet* this life gets its claws 
into a fellow. My batman, an old Cockney soldier, remarked w me 
today—Leave to Almndria? Not forme. Sir. The Descries in me 
blood? and when 1 gpes "ome after the warPIl take a sackfut of sand 


with mef He ahnost meant it- 

Tve been turning over the pages of my field-notebook, and 
amongst map-refermces and orders Fve come across some hi;^y 
remarkable vers Bre {save the mark!) dating triam the fimt day of 
the retreat t Uhn if not versr (What a devaaoiing habit tlibt is □ 
bursting into verse in moments of crisis—and on the spot, too!) 
It is m terrifying effort but does represent an actual picture, however 
pedestrian^ Take a deep breath—-here it is: 


Bel la Jtine 1942' 


The steel-black road to the West stabs the white sand 
And plunges into the quivering horizon. 

Tlie Ksj jolts and s^^ays from rut to cratered scar, 
And those within are hot and unpeaccfnl. 


t The tedtat of the Eighth Army ta El Alamcin (very 

expectedly) on dttx day. The writer was driving forward fo riait 
louih of Tohriik when the firs* wave oT the netnsiini lony eogaUed bnfl- 
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A lorry, and anothcft looms and tiikes shape out of 
the haze, 

One with men dinging ahout it, another with a pottded 
gim; 

Then more appear, tznks, guns and yet more lorries. 

Now thej' spr^ beytmd the road, on both sides, 

Atid the dust rises tn an angry mrbuknce IxDm their tracks. 

At last tlic whole landscape is moving eastward iti a 
great flood 

Against whidi the westering isr weaves (alteringly- 

A few miles furthtrr and the car is fenced by a solid wall 
Of pressing transport; an officer stands in the rtsad, 
tiis hcc plastered white with sand, like a do Ws; 

The question. Tell met where is the 

Brings back tJie casual answer, Tint behind that ridgCt 

And coming along qmte nicely/ The mass 

Surges eastward again, b unanxicnis but unordered hasten >.. ^ 

Yesterday wsB herald^ by achieved success; 

Today a great army 

Has snatEhied Defeat from the very jaws of Viaory, 

Since then, the great army has nimed and is fighting back, so I 
rnn seod thk balderdash without being accused of defcatisTii. 
Eventually we shall wiUp Meanwhile we need a little heaven-Srtit 
impaijence. My love to JIDU both..«* 


t^SepL 

[At the comrol-hcadquarters of the arui-airoaft arrillery protecting 
the landing-gFOtmds behbd the El AlaiDcin Line] 

Beyond a radius of lO yds,, my dear Cyril, the desert landscape 
is blocked out by a wall of movbg sand—the usual afretnoon 
Sandstorm^ It dogs my pen and trickles through my harr. It*i 
probably got biro my braini But I*m just back from four days in 
Cairo, ray first leave since arrival b the Middle East* Tlie frill Nile 
flood, chocolate with the snows of Abyssinia and vast leagues of 


SdUDlgging 

rich alluvium, tumhled refresliingly under die bridges. I slept 
ccccssively and hiid many hadis, bought j book or two* and 
ecplomd that astonislung monuineni, tlie waUs of Cairo* with the 
veteran CreswdL In an embowefed house beneath tbe pyramids I 
lunched v^ith tlie R. G- Case>^ an assortment of admirals, and two 
AmcHcin ambassadors, who siuve>^d dte world with die good 
humour and the detached curiosity of schoolboys- There 
a high-spot during luncheon when, under the guidance ot a 
demonstrative admiral, a convoy-mat, escorted by hsivily armed 
pepperpots, was safely brought into port beside the c^rkiHi 
dt ftuiu. Otherwise there was comfortingly little ‘shop/ The 
German push bad been counter-pushed with vuccess^ for the 
moment relative peace reigned and war was no longer intruding 
upon the preparations for war* 

The picviotts fortniglu 1 bad spent mainly in a lotiy, ringed by 
telephoncSj at rare inter^'ak reading Gordon Cliilde s Mufi Afti^ 
(which I had bought m Aleomdrb)* sometimes ordering 
guns to fire* always wHtJt lialf an eye on the plotting-board spread 
under a light-proof titpaulin cm the groimd bebw' me- On the 
board half-a-dozen enemy bombers would suddenly be marked, 
advandng in line abreast across the Cretan sea- By successive 
ploitinipa wr would ttaoe their landfell and see them hiving off to 
tlteir targets. Two or three would come our way* and 1 would 
order the guns Eo stand to* * i * On one occasion* I remember, only 
a single enemy bomber was marked on the board and, tired of 
waiting for more exatk^ stuAT, die telephonists (their receiVOT 
strapped to their heads) began playing whist on the board al] round 
ihc solitary foe* Kow and then a fre^ plot would come in, and a 
hurried search would be made amongst ihe assembled cards fo r the 
plot-mark, w'hich would l^e moved to its new posiricfti, and foe 
game wjdiDut ceaslrtg would appropriately readjust itself- Eventually 
the bomber arrived ovctliead, shdk bursting about it, and malevo- 
lendy dropped its bombs just outside. Following the almighty 
crasii, then: a great scatterr of bits and pietxs over the rarpaulmp 

and then a piping voice from one of the players—^"Now, boys, w'e 
can move the f ***... b - - - * * - off the f* * - * * * boarri and get on 
with the f -. -. *. gqme/ Wliich they f *.. ... did* without 
furihef inttrmption* Almost immadiansly afterwards tbe aforesaid 
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f--- b.. * *.. w^ broughi down by one of our nighdightEr^ 

and Man Mak^ proceeded evenly to die end of another 

chapter. Td like Gordon Childe to know that his chf cTmuvr^ is 
meeting with a proper appredaciDo in die midst of Man^s nest 
^Rcvolurfon.'' 

But these things arc nugat. I hope and think we arc on the verge 
of a more exdtiiig desdny* What the hell of a rtme lo live b! I 
wouldn't hav^e missed would you f ... 


J Ocr. 1^4^ 

[Still Egj-pt] 

... T!ig extremes of this life are rematkabk and signiiicant^ This 
morning—macliine-guns; toniglit a hundred miles away and only 
a vagrant bomber overhead* Time ts bridged hy all this animiited 
ironmongery, with die resuli that harbansm and dvilizaiion arc 
now a gcograpliicaJ, not a dimnoIogicaJ^ problem. You may live 
like a dcKit-rai one day, and the nest you may sit in ci™fort and 
Ibrcn to the very cjccellent symphony oirdiestra dial Malcolm 
Sargent has puslred off in Palestine. Of course dierc « an altefnadve: 
live in die Balbam High Street and read the Daify Mirror version of 
what it thinks you (not ^vu 1) think life to 1 have only one 
complaint about soldiermg—so much of It ts so unutterably boring* 
I suppose that on the balance the Balham High Street ^ far the more 
exciting of die two. 

Anyway^ Cyril, congratulate me- Fm now* in the oark Dh4iiao 
of die British Army I Tliis means a seat plumb in the froot row of 
the stalls for anvlhing that is going, and thatll probably make the 
Balliam H.S. look silly* It's a grand and gratilying thought* My 
work now is nearly done* I boast that Fve been able to lead ihS# 
gnng from the suburbs of nordiemi London right into the vciy 
middle of the picture* Tlie rest doe£n"i matter now. Almost for the 
first tiine a litde soisc of schievemenr has trickled into my consdous- 
tresB, Forgive! It was better than mylng at home with a red hat 
round my head. * * * 

Please know'^ my dear Cyril^ what a godsend your krtei^ arc. 
They are the needed antidote to the mental ndiibmom of war- 


StiS Dicing 




30 iVW* 194^ 

[Tile seoind Battle of El Alamcln—^"ciie satt^di dectBive battle of 
history* as MoiiTgcaiEry had foretold it—had come and gone. In 
my letters to Cyr\\ Fox durir^ the battle it was die subject of 
sectirin -riddeiv i&j/nctn and unpnntablc vetse- Tile series is resumed 
nearly a month kter, on the figbdng mardi to Tripoli. Winter w-as 
dosing in] 

Tliere's tliree parts of a moon away tap outside, and a howling 
icy w^tnd around and about. If I stuck my liead out Fd sec spmedtiiig 
of a rolling stony desert coun try’ in from of me and a stony little 
hill at my badt. But I won’t sdek my head our. Instead, Til stay in 
diis bladtcd-oiit armoured car of mine wnth rhe lamp in the roof 
»nd a thin draught sacking tike a needle through □ vdcint riwt- 
hole. Tve been turning over the pages of honest Wlllinm Cobbeti s 
Rural Rid^, ^nd have just lighted on the follcwifig: ‘From the top 
of this land you liave a view of a dxde which is upon an average 
about 70 miles in diameter- « »« You see the Ide of Wight in one 
direction, and in the opposite direction you set die high lands of 
Berkshire, li Is not a pleasant view^ howwer- Tiie fertile spots are 
all too far from you-" Good old Farmer Cobbeit! WTmt a revealing 
passage^ And he might with considerably greater ease have written 
ihuswise of this devilish landscape. Here one is not in a pbLne^ 

H in a six-figure irtap-reference- Tlicrc is no house, no free; hut to 
emphasize die vacututt tlicte ts, 100 yds, from me, sitdiig proud and 
alone Emd irrelevant OH the desert, an enamelled bath in first-dass 
conditionl« ^ . 

Well, here we are for the moment, on our west-faring- 1 repnember 
how I watched the birth and waxing of die last moon, knowing in 
some secret detail what It portended. On the fiist ni^t of the 
atmek at El Aiamein, about 1 o^dock in the morning, I lay dowm 
in my coat amongst the din and w^ent easily to sleep. At 6 I woke, 
turned on my hade and opened my eyes. Tlie sky was a dark indigo 
hut dEumined by a sort of premoniiion of dawm^ and across ir lay 
two w-an seaidihglit beamSr in a St. Artdrew’s cross, Ii the 
pre-ordained signal of suoces. As things^ turned out, the signal 
premature, and twelve days of radier sricky fighting followed. My 
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Kgiment beliavcd properly and there were a good many gaps in 
our tanks [we actu^y lost 5 o^cer^ aivd 5a men] but th^ did not 
exceed expectadoo* Personally, my baiieries being all deployed to 
a variety of foimatioftSj I had an easj^ time of it, with the ftec run of 
the baedefidd; a dosc-np view of a modem baidej including a 
German tank-attack. Ttwre"s something curiotialy obscene about a 
tank waddling Towards you—ten, Bfteen tanks crawling loath¬ 
somely. Just before this coumer-artack* Field-Marshal Smtits was 
brought up aJong the shore by a doud of artentive staif officers who 
busily expounded to him the pHndples of war and dunr local 
applicndon^ Now hereabouts the shore-line is of da2:zling white 
sand (powdered gypsum) and the ^ an incredible btnej and after 
listening patiently but with manifest inattention for some consider^ 
able timC) Smus turned blandly upon bis entour^e with the 
remark; *Thank you, gentlemen^ but now at last 1 really do know 
what the coloor w/rramorw actually looks like.’»». 


CAristmas 

[A little west of MussoLuifs ^bhirble Arch,* on the bordere of 
CjTemjca and Tripolitania] 

Are yon good at flowms.^ Ftn bad at diem. Birds^ fishes^ butter- 
dies, hut not derwers. Through the open doorway of this steel 
curricle 1 look upon the sandy desert of TdpoUtaiuat with Its 
hummocky lumps of dingy camel-grass under a niching wuitiy 
w^rnd and a pale suiL There is no general sign of and yct^ 

probing among the omcl-grass this morrung, I have found an 
astonishing number of secret flowers: some I cm only call daisy- 
bonsj some small white poppies, sprap of yellow and purpb that 
are Such is iny learned ctmEiibutiDn to the NtrAafium 

Tripvlitamoim^ the choke fruit of a few hours of invigoratmg 
solitude. For today, the first time I think for 3 yean, Tm aJone, 
almost, Fm at my Advanced HeadEpuirtErrs, with only two wdrels 
operators, and they are in their wireless truck 150 yds- away. 
The rest of ray folk 1 have sent hack for m hours of glut and 
goodwill- If you think of the umelenring pubKdty of the desert, 
where every detail of one^s life is performed in the market-pbiz 
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and scarcely a thought partakis of privacy* the resthilncss of these 
few hours will be n little undcratood- It's a good ChristiTi^ Dsy, 
And* like a proper pagein fetival* it's founded on good feeding. 
We sat down, my two sign^llm and I, to a monstrous great midday 
dinner prepared by theniselvcs, with a fuH-dress iffiiiu beside each 
plate: 

CtUUmCA^ PAY 1941 
DrtfNEit 

Chicken soup. 

Braised (query) pork chops d h Western Desert* 

Baked beans. 

Boiled potatoes- 

BartIctT pears and Cling peaches -with cream- 
CoSce. 

Cigarettes—Slate Express 555. 

How's that for a blown^ut? And if the winter's wind did blow a 
little on □ursoup and cool our □uffee, what of it? Buy tbat limci^enci 
for your 3a. 6d* plus ro5» for holding your hat and another 5s, for 
looking at the waiter! How*s diat for the Forward Area? rU tell 
you: bloody good. And for the cool of the night in front of us Fve 
got a botile of rum m the box behind me, and the Old Buccaneer 
had none better.... 


7 Jan. 

fin TripoHianja* on the desert near the coasts The writer had evi¬ 
dently been reading Afofy Dick] 

^^lat ho, Cyril I Ifs a cold day of winter and I've issued a tot 
of niio to nil hands. '"'Drink and pass!” lie cried, hjinding the 
heavy charged Hagcm *.. "'Round wtdi it, round! Short draughts-^ 
long svrallow^ men; "lis hot as Satan^s hoof- So, so; it goes round 
excdlently. It spimlkes. in ye; forks out at the serpem-^snapping eye* 
Well done; ahniifit drainecL Thatway iiwent, this w’ay it comes.. 
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And on die strength of it Pvc given the troops a lecture on the 
Post-wnr World. *For the making of it| cadi individual imn of you 
is peisoiuUy responsiblej* I shouted^ gl^dng from one spade-lEke 
htx to another. *Now go and wasll yourselves in the sea, and ^ke 
a rope with yel*^ At that moment three Huti grnund-stmlfers dine 
charging and rolling hy dirough our enampmciii at 50 ft* and we 
shot one do^Tt; Tve just sent a man to the smoking ndn of iL Are 
you alive, r^iy alive, my dear Cyril, dijs brisk winter's day^ Do 
you hear the Middle Sea spewing and sucking along die foreshore 
behind those blanched sandliills ? Are ye sdlve, Cyrilj spinning the 
world around ye like a top.^ For aure you are, most vital of mem 
And what is your news? The postman happens by m these remote 
parts DOW and dien, and I hope he may empty your hnsve penman¬ 
ship hom his sack at his nest happening—a letter from the real to 
the unreal, for this life of mine has no tangihiJity, and already out 
of my correspondents lias refemed to me as a 'tnyth^! On the whole 
I*d rather be that five-shiUingsw'orth of chemlLnls which b a mam 
My love for you both is at leist not mythicaL . * * 

[At this point there is a ten-weeks* gap tn the correspondence, 
coinciding w’itb the entry into Tripoli—see p. !4| and the advance 
into Tunisigu TTie letters are resumed at the thne of due Battle of 
Mcdenine and the capture of die Mareth Line, though die husy 
military life is scarcely teferred to m dkem.] 


iS Mareft t^4S 

[At Mcdeninr* About this titne die wTiter assumed command of the 
Bch Army*5 strange and wonderful and-aircrafi brigade whiidi had 
been brilliantly led by Brigadier Cal vert-Jones* It wjk anything bm 
a conventional brigade of ii5 class and included as special problen^- 
ebddren a mised battalion of Free French, survi^-ors of Bh Hakim] 

* * - Here, on the edge of the mountains, the spring floWTis are a 
riot- They have been and will be obscured by the smoke of battle 
and related inrelev^ncies, hut 11 isnh a bad scene. If you find me 

* Owing m lathing cHHualtica from the nnder~tow ^leng thas roa^ h wa 
in Anrvy ociJct dot 11 fcscUc-rope ahmLtd alwa>^ be Mvailahle. 



Still Digging 

wHtiiig henceforth a little ptrotuzingly, thctt is reason: in spite 
of my regimental address I am in fket in command of a brigade, a 
ptetiir Urge body of men of more than one nationality. My age 
(I’ni DOW \Try near the uttermost limit) bare my formal piotnotion, 
but that doesn't matter—I’m doing the Job. After Tunis I imagine 
that 1 shall go home. Probably it’s cimfi. It’s been > long journey. 
On dw odicr liand, dicre's some suggestion, apparently, tliat I 
should go to Turkey and Iraq in a civilian rapacity... • 


jMeiy 194^ 

[Tlie active advance totvaids Tunis continues: actually outside 
Mociasdr, near Soussej 

Since your letter of ajth March the military life has been pretty 

straiuous in diese pamv Tve kh my nsgimentj bless it, and have 
been wielding a brigade—I was, in fact, fprmiilly made 3 

brigadier this afternoon. Don*ii bugb! Instefld of sending me tioi^ 
they^ve made me u futl-btoodcd bonndng brigadier, aD dripping 
with red tabs and platitudes, and well on the way to Cheltenham. 
In the future 1 mppotic 1 shall be regarded as a VfJtited brigadier 
who dabbled a little in archaeology.* It's a funny world, excessively 
unreal- But if in years to come you ever hear me begin a sentence 
with ‘When I was a brigadier in the Eghth Army; you We my 
full and free permission to kill- - ^ ^ 

Quoide, die rain Is tapping on the roof of my caravan, and 
somew^here up above is the drone of a nlght-fighierj witli a boinher 
or two In the distance. About me in the bkdenesa are the olivEvttees, 
amongst wbidi I took my shot-gun this evening for half-ati-houi^^ 
result, one pigeon for the pot. Nearby is the small town wliere 
yesterday I visited the gaol with the local nndve potentate, the 
JcutiL To my mild embarrassment, at die conctu&ion of the visit he 
insisted on releasing two of the prisoners "in my honour' a pretty 
gesture, 1 thought, and anyway die scallywags Uiside locked fio 
worse titan ibe scallyw-ag^ outside, It^s a pleasant prolific country 
where all is sloth and fleas and potential evil—proper breeding- 
ground for die Barbarj' pirates* - -. 
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(A-fter Tunis tay^ lieadquarters were wiilidrawft to the vidnlty of 
Tripoli, whence I flew ffom time to dtcw: to Algjcr^ in ositneciion 
with the pl^uifiing of the tnii'iision of the ludian matnlajid] 

I'm sittiiig bade in my canvas chair, my dear Cyril, during the 
lull beiwTen episodes, ICs hot^ daixinahly hot^ and die old brain is 
numb and secluded. In fact, it's only just ticking over. If it is 
reflecrive, that is because it's so much easier to refleci than to shine 
forth. It is at this moment dripping mk only as ray body is dripping 
sweat. It is just about as sentient as my foot. Not a wdH-chosen 
tnomeni in which to write a lettr^i Thw isn't a Istten 

Looking back, I can only confess, Cyril, that I have profii^ hy 
my wars, I should have been a freiful and restless man wHidiout 
them. Caught up in them, I have ai least enjoyed ^metliing of the 
anxious stability of the wdiirling top- - , . Always timely, the cook is 
now’ heating upon his suspended tim I must telegraph tc my body 
diat lunch awaits its tolerance* *, ■ « Body apartf diere s nothing like 
a ‘s lab of loke-Tcarm bully beef as plaster to the sonL *.« Send me a 
hook please, Cyril, ^ book tasting of Bota and the countty ^een, 
and costing not more than two bob-, * - And 1 U let you into a plot^ 
hut not now.« * . 


7 is^43 

[Still Tripoli, but inferring to a session at Algiers with the planning 
committee for the invaston of Italy] 

Your letter h:it gtaddened tny eye after 3 bumpy aeroplane and 
looo + I miles of sea and mountuin. - - * I hope to be with you all in 
December. . . * It's this way* Tlie other day 1 [at Al^en] 
returning ro my tent in the e^ierting sun, when my Cotps Com¬ 
mander [General (Sir Brian) Hortocks] dashed along with a signal 
In Lis hand and the remark—*! say, hav'e you seen this they want 
you as (reading) '^Director General of xArdtaeology in India*'" 
you must be rather a king^pra at this sort of thutgl You know, I 
Thought you were a cellar soldier T It the Cencfal evct paid an 
extravagant complbncnt, be did so Then, although dim was, 1 
thought, a bint of pain and diallusionniiait in his voice* Apart 


Stiil 

from that, the proposition v 3 ia complete bombshell to me. Wlihoui 
any son of pre-st'aminf^, the India OHtce was asking for my release 
to take up a key-post in a country I’d never been to in my Ufel 
However, I gathered my wits and said 1 d acxept the dfier after 
the next b-wtr but Mf before- It wouid ohviotisly have been re¬ 
grettable to miss a| I the oiefuUy planned fiin at tltis ratlier exciting 
Juncture of the war. So I'll join you for a couple of months later on, 
vith the snowdakes and the robins, before gouig hast. Meanwhile 
I have very active, tricky and interesting work (o hand. And 
by the way, it IS only to the Honoutalde Mystctie of Brig^iera 
to say that your very kindly reference to my now having ‘less 
personal risk' does them Itss dian justice! 1 Tliey're no heroes, but 
a red hat on a bcBtile beach isn't really much safer ihan a kltald 
One 11 ! However, I'll see you at Christmas. - * - 

JO Sept. tS4J 

[The SalErmo landing, of which 5 little will be said on another pihge, 
is flow of the pa^tj and Naples lies a few miles in front of us. The 
scene is nighi ai the Amphitheatre Gate of Pompeii] 

I jusi ttjmed up the light in my cara\'an and have shut the 
door* Befoie that I had been silting here and amoking in the 
darkness. High up in front of me the inEained eye ol the volcmo 
blinked si me beneath the Ploughs Now and tlien was added die 
flash of a gun, and the leisurely whine of a mortar sliell. At the foot 
of my steps is a bcmB-ctaterj and a hundred yards away in the 
^firlcnp^a: ia the atttphitheatrej ruined now as in a*p- 79. It*5 all 
astoundingly unreal, but it's many monthsi since I had any dose 
contact wiih rsditi% with accepted things*. * * 

lt*s been a stiSish batdc, but full of new interest. For the first 
time for some considemhle period Fve been teally as distinci 
from being merely itcnipied* It's a good ending lo the chap ter* 

Voiir letter of the nth lias lifted me buoyantly through the tla>% 
First, let tnc say how' overjoyed I am 10 know that you are to be the 
next president [of the Sodety of Antiquaries]. No other choice 
indeed was thinkable- No other man has die constmetive imagina¬ 
tion essential to cany our science (and art) over the critical transition 
from WOT to peace. For that uan^tiop assuredly occur during 
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yOLtr presidencj', and it m]i all yom finest qualiiics. And 

yoa^ll be happy^ 3s arse whose faculties arc fully stretdied,,.. 

Secondly^ diank you for all you say ahoui my new adventure 
in the East [as fucure Dtrecior General of AitdiaeoJogj' in India].. * # 
In cold blood Tm sometimes a little terrided when I think of the 
immensity of the task* Tlien my blood warms up and the giant 
shrinks. I think that what rm most terrified of^ in prospect, is the 
clement of loneliness ... 

(hi) JOIUKEY TO TRIFOl.1 

pn action^ the tnsops and batteries of a light ack-ack regiment were 
normally attached to otlier formations and units, wiilr die result 
that its commajidtr liable to be under-employed- Hence this 
care-free joirmey, undertaken (be it emphasized) befeue the author 
had attained to the responsibilitkfi of brigade-command] 

Bir Dufan does not loom large on any map and is absent from 
mcpstt an obscute carikst of desert tracks, normally dciclict but now, 
on the iflth of Januafy, 1945, a scene of some sligjit and various 
aaivtty. A rough German iauding-gfoimd^ mined and skccdiily 
cancelled fay plougliing, was being cleared hy our sappers* On the 
fringe, an annoumd-car of die lath Lancers had just blown itself 
up on a mine. Up a side track an advance post of some kind wgs 
being established. A brigadier sat gazing, a trifle desperately* at a 
^‘ague map in his car; and a peaceful evening sun lit and softened 
tlte inhospitable landscape* 

Here was the designated rctideivous of the R^cticd hc^dtjuarters 
of the Eighth Army and OfMS of its armoured bngadm^ with whi^ 
[ was to Join forces. Behind me* as n regimHiial cxiiumander* fob 
low'ed my wireless truck and die *C* 0 -*s troop of three Bofors 
guns, with tlwfif lorries. A code message was brought to by my 
signaller; die pbn had been changed, and both the brigade and 
Tflc. Army had aming northwards^ away from us* towards the 
coast at ZItten. 

SlmiW examples of mutability liad prepared us for this, but it 
Was now abundantly clear that, with our gromifig masicry of die 
air^ tny appointed task—^the long-range reconnaissance of defiks 
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ahead of tbe ndvaiKE—TV'S become a fool^s i^mei fraughE with 
inevitable fnistration. I spread the map a trifle imj^fiently upon 
the grouTid and caUed my two Bubalternit, Ashton and Phuikett, to 
me- On the imp we drew a straight red line from Bir Dufan to 
Tripoli* andp afttf a word by wireless to my distant adjutant and 
a hrtal 'br™ up" in the vamng hsK off into the nnknowc, 

leaving the ns o wing? of the Eighth Aiitiy lo perish without us on 
our distant flanks^ 

Our cennpass-bearing was degrees and the crow-dJsttnee 
100 miles. Beyond that the map told us little of significance* save 
for an Italian place-name or two far ahead of us. In the falling 
darkn^ and the rising moon wc set our couree across a desert 
plateau thai might have been designed to speed the mght-tnneUer 
on his wiiy. For twenty miles or more our nine vehicles and gut 
guns surged forward steadily abreast in desert-foniiation, until a 
slight m^Jianial casualty and a sudden breaking of die ground 
brought us to rest for the night. We slept wdl in a fold of the 
giXHind* with ihe guns around us on proiective siunmtts. 

Next day* after lepoifs at first light, we set off again on our 
degr^s- TTtc declivity in which we had bivouacked led us 
downwards to a wide and tumultuous twwtf* brokeri by steep hills 
and bounded by a Landscape that can fairly be cdled rtiouncainous. 
The horizon a rigid i^leland bitten sharply into segments and 
all of it flushed with rose and purple. Our course flowed in and 
out amongst the footbillsi deviously and laboriously rrconnoitred 
up lilt major slopes and down hill-sides that gave anxious thought to 
the drivers and their commanders The ground w^ now hesitant*^ 
rock’Strewn and treacherous upon vehicle springs* now soft and 
sandy or newly ploughed, where speed and determined driving 
alone forced tlic whet^ through. Sometimes the guns and tractors 
w ere Lieeling over like ships in a stcrrui, and the gunners perched 
upon thefu clung precariously, sustained (I am prepared to believe) 
as much hy the majesty of the scene and by the sense of adventune 
and uncertainty dial attended die w hole epkode, as hy die odd bits 
of ironmongery within their grasp-. The guns and tractors crossed 
country that day which I at least* without this stmnilus, w'ould 
have regarded as iiniraversabie by tlierUi 

Aiter descending a particularly broken and diJBcuh ravine* we 
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debouched upon a souaJi grassy pbin domifiiiied by die odlre- 
coloured wreck of u. Roman pele-tower upon w'hich the Moor^ \ud 
left their Liter mark* Thera we lit our fires and fed- Aa alwny^ the 
hair w'as the signal for the sudden and magiiml appeaiance of Arabs, 
from tlic empty landscape—the hidden cultivators of the httlE 
patdics of soft ground in the die obscure keepers of the 

docks of goats that thenceforth appeared here and thete anfiongst 
die bilk. Our empty petrol dns and spare dgarettes found new 
owners^ and we resumed our journey. The country became if 
possible roughertand the bottoms of the were now steep-sided 

fosses which often demanded wide demura and ansioiis crcHHings, 
More ruined toweis stood out upon the bills, risk^ naturally from 
tile rocky summits, <-:.J to tliem were now added buildings of otlicr 
sorts: the remi^tns of little Roman temples or tombs, each some 
forty feet square, sometimes with broken columns standing amongst 
die debris, and tlie vestiges of Roman bums, with the gaum side- 
stoncs of their v-anished olive-pesses* These litdc buil d i ngs crowned 
die dome-like hills of the wild landscape in impressive numhecst 
On One occasion there were no fewer than six of daeni sinmliaitcousiy 
within view^ 

At length the vestige of a path—a tenuous track amongst die 
tiny tented villages of which we now catJgbt fleetiiig. glimpses beer 
and there—guided or somedmes misguided our advance; and at 
length in a V-shaped g;ip between wo bills Hashed for a moment 
the white buildings and dark trees; of smother land. Our compass- 
course lud served us trulyi and at the dim instant the Imliiin colony 
of Breviglicri shone upon the scene. We w'ere all of us, I think, 
Suddenly sensible of a ivew interest, almost a n^w hope, as the 
discipliried bandiw^otk of miin was sliown to iis rnomcntinly in 
that rugged fimnewOtk, 

We approadied die long and stragglmg ojlotiy along a rc-cmrani 
slope w^hich defiladed us, by a few yattk of rtsing i^und on our 
right Hjnlc^ from all but the most distant htnlddigs-^ In front oi ui 
tile foreground, bey^ond which die hills fell sltatply to tlie house* 
and die trees, was bounded by the rusns of yet iinothcf Roman 
tomb- The ground about w-as a carpet of flowners^ tbremgh which i 
halfifinisbcd miliwry trendi cur its way, I lialted die convny. Below 
US| a few' hundted yards discuii, lonies weie claitermg laotstly, but 
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with a noi^ whida Tva* not quite of oyj own kind. On our left two 
Arabs wwc approiuching us, and I sent for them. Inglesi }' we asked 
them, pointing tow-ands the village. No^ no,, by no mians Inglesi; 
only It^iani—many Italian troops. With one of my subalterns I 
crawled up ihe slope on our right and looked into the valley* Some 
five hundred ^'anb below ua, amidst tillage, were three of the small 
white cottages whicli she Isalian imperial Govemmetit liad built for 
its lesser farming; Italian soldiers were wandering m and out of 
thenij and a maidiine-gLin. stood upon a roof. Beyond them w-'ere 
larger fuim, more soldiers* Betw^een ran the highroad; motor-cydes 
and lorries, some Italianj some apparently Cennan, were hurrying 
intermittently along it, whihi further up tlie oppcsitc slope four 
empty lorries stood upon a farm track. Tbcr^ was no doubt as to 
die correctnesa of our Arab informants- To pre\‘ent evil communi^ 
cadons, wc fcnhwitli impounded them. 

Tlie situation demanded an immediate plan* We had came for 
the fun of it, and here w-as maiefial in abundance. It would have 
been easy to man-handle the three guna to a hollHjown position 
on the crest and w have blown some of the lorries to pieces; an the 
odicr hand the soldiery' could readily have found refuge from our 
tw-o-pounder shells, tlie occupied houses up and down the valley 
could have brought us under immedisue cross-fire, and with our un¬ 
wieldy lorries we rould not have escaped aiiack from tracked or 
even wheeled voliides at speed* Widiout escort, dirert attack was 
suicide, and dte only justification of this somewh&t irregubf 
expedition would lie in the avoidance of avoidable disosier- 

Accorditigly 1 decided instead to widKlraw the giins a siton 
distance to some defensihle position, and to organize a commando- 
raid upon the village later that night- 

Slowlj' the convoy turned upon its trucks- Tlie noise of its 
ootning and going Itad metged in ihe traffic of the rc^ad bclow,^ and 
it was furthermore clear diat no hostile approach wiH suspected by 
ihe enemy from the direction of die almost impassable hinterLiind 
cn'cr whidt we had tm-eUed. Ve rumbled aw^ay unnoticfid, or at 
(east uruecognized- If, instead of three Bofots gutts, we Itad had two 
companies of lottied infantry, we could, then or after rJark, liave 
taken the whole garrison with ease- As it was, wt withdrew some 
tw'O miles and formed a dose leaguer or 'box* in die ruins of one 
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of die liill-iop On another hill-top four hundred yui^ lo 

a flank I placed a Bren-gun ^idi three tnenj and ilie ivholc of cur 
little force conurumded a small but dlffituh wWi w^hich we had 
placed between ourselves and the eiieiny to impede a rushed attaidt^ 
The poaidoEi was a atrerng oo^* and every man was; confident of 
our strength. 

r dien call^ for volLuireerSj three from each sul>scctioil, to form 
a commando for the raid after dark« and nominated the jutiior 
subaltern and the senior sergeant of the pany* It wm now ahoui 
1 8.00 hours. We had a cold supper, and I named ao.cxs hours at dw 
time of starting. At 13.30 hours I review ed my fortje, gave it words 
of advice and a tot of rum, sdgn and ooLuitmigTi, and. 

punctually at 10.00 hours w"c set fonh in two small columtts^ thirty 
j-ards apart and each man ten Vilrds behind the man sn front- Our 
objectrv^e was a house wlicie we had obser\'ed sokiicrs on die Ettsirer 
side of the colony. 

A difficulty w^hich 1 had in fact anticipated now made itself 
manifest# There ’wete a number of snuU tmied villages hereabouts 
each armed with coundess dog^ of untsiimy suscepdhility# My 
untrained commando was shod in ammunition, boots "which were 
not designed for steal artd the night air soon le-cthcied to the 
barkings, wheezingSy whinin^i rumblings of DOundcss mnDgreLi* 
We pursued a circuitoiis col4i^ to avoid approaching dw tents too 
nearly, navigating by tlic stars- and an apptoximate compass-beanngj 
and led on by ffie noise of traffic in Sfid about our destmatiofti 
Finally, we turned northwards at right^ongls to our pre^TOUs 
course, at a, point from wllidl it ivas estimated wt should reach die 
fringe of the seiilement# As the event proved, in tiw absence of 
opportunity for reconnaissance we hod turned four hundred yards 
too soon and, w^ben we readied the rood, wttc several hundred 
yards from die &etdement# TJie latter waSf mortover, hidden from 
U5 at this point by the sharp and broken hill-side* only iiere and 
there in the distance could a whitE building be discerned In the 
tnoonliglit in gapts of die hills. We made our way dow-n to tbe toad, 
intending to follow iia course in a deep n'nJr that ran alongside it. 

As we ciTter^ed upon the a car bore dowm upon tis from 
the direction of Marconi- We deployed widi asmoiendable speed, 
two men beside the road, odiets on the slope of the My 
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suhaliem Plunkett :ind 1 with a gunner stnpd on the itjad and^ as 
the car approached at ^pKd^ vigorously called upon it to stop, 
Imtead of obejdiig, the car accelerated and one of die occupants 
fired thiougli die glass* The car was in turn inunedtardy tiddled 
with our bullets and brought to a snuid^till about forty yards up 
the road. TSie officer, an Italtati air-force major, was dead on the 
back seal and the dri\-er morwlly wounded. We pulled the driver 
out of the C3fj tied a shell-dressing round hinfit and left hitn visibly 
hedde the road. 

By this ttme* overladen amateurs that we were, wt wen: beginning 
to feel tile effects of our unacanj^rotned tramping across the hills. 
We irtadc oitr w-ay southwards up the steep hilV^ide and rested 
awhile. Bu! the alarm had been given# Lijjhts were fladiing here 
and dietr in Bre^ iglieri, and shortly afterwards vehicles began to 
siream down ihe road icrwards the scene. Esliaustiofi arid inadequate 
numbers prevented fiirther actiem on our part, and we kkboriously 
climbed biick afross the bids to our guns. Eventually at 13-40 lioiira 
tile blessed challenge 'tbipoli^ was wafted to our catSp and with 
dte countersign ‘wokti'" we entered our leaguer. Tiie shooting 
lud been lieatd by the guns, and the results anxiously awaited- - - ^ 
And so to bed. 

Sbcurtly afterwards, and for some considerable time, an enemy 
plans ftew round about us at a low level in the moonliglit, bti( ^ 
were not otlierwisc molested# 

* • * 

The following morning at first light and before sutinse:, when the 
valleys Were rivets of white mist, Plunkett and ] went down to the 
hinge of the colony to observe. Already as we moved forward wie 
beard the noise of departing lotries and mator-cycIcSj and w^ben 
w-e readied uur observwtion post a more peaceful scene mei our 
eye* Most of the soldiery had departed, though a few still moved 
about amount the adfacent cottageSi Farm cans at several of the 
famis were being piled high with housdiold goods. A cart led by a 
soFdier and followed by a inan with a bicyde, a w-orrum and three 
children^ was coming down the road. For an hour or more wt 
wardicd such scenes as the;^« 

Later I got into wireless communication with my main H+Q-i 
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forty miles away ai ZU™. Brevi^lleri and Marcnni* I was infann^t 
wm siiil lieid in farue by die enemy. Our eyes, bow^vcTj hod told 
Uisi a somewliat dUFerent anrl ble in die afifniDun our Arab 

fnends —wt were qdw on ctcellenl terras with die local vill^ers— 
told m in broken Italian that die Italians had *gtjnc away in their 
machines.' Further icoonnaissancc confimned the report^ aoosr- 
dingly, at eight o'clock ncxi morningj again tn swalbes Qf ^liarply- 
defined white mist* we set out for the vUkige, my scout-c=ir plus a 
Bren-gunner at the liead^ and the three guns verj' ready for acdon^ 
Our ghostly arrival, ihkty miles or more ahead of the Eiglith Armyi 
took the inhabitants hy surprise* Titey flocked to ihdr doors as we 
parsed, one or two of the women in tears, but most of the folk 
gravely saluting* Here and there a unifonned polkeman stood 
amongst them+ and a young fellow with a rifie over his slraulder 
cycled out of the mtsi u| 3 on us and collapsed with asiomshnjent, 
peace reigned, and in due murse we turned from the road and 
resuraed our 109 degrees along a track marked [without escessive 
confidence) upon die map. Penetraring through firms and farm’ 
lands, w^ cventuaJly rE-eraergcd In the wilder Arab country and 
approached die great escarpment below w^hich lay dte pi jin of 
Tripoli* Here our troubles began- 

Reconlldssance failed to terveal any egress dowTi the es4;^pment* 
IFaJis WOT broken or inaccessible, the mountain-^ides precipitous- 
We breakfasted in the warming sun—^brc^ikfkiied roj-^y, for the 
Arab villagers brought m an abundmoc of eggs. Meanwhile, on the 
map 1 chose a pamlk! path «ime she miles further wxir, and decided 
to go back to fireviglied for this second venture. 

We had returned to within a mile of the colony w hen the hill-cop 
in front of us was suddenly lined with excitedly bchbiiig hcad$ ind 
waving arms. The Arab population—some fifty persons of ail iig« 
and sizes—‘had turned out from the fringes of the town to w*am us. 
‘Gcrmani, Italiani' wot back again in BrevigSieri* Tliey had just 
come in, many of dsenu Our experience of the local Arab had given 
U3 a high opinion of his veracit^*'^ and accuracy, and we accepted the 
infonnation* In other words, we were between the enemy and an 
impassable escarpmcfii:. 

Accoidingly, I refrained from pitKceding fiirtlacr to the senle- 
imrat (from whkh u single machine-guii could ha\T picked us off) 


and, instEad, turned westwards across countr^^ pandld with live 
main road. In this fashion we in fact struck die ahernarivie track 
mote qmckl>^ than wc should otherwise have dene, so the enemy 
at least sa^'ed Ufi a little mileage- 

On the new track wc again turned ttorthwnrds tow'ards the 
escarpment. For some miles, our pth served ns wcIL Then, how- 
evet, my scont came back with diSereni r>ew 5 * Tlie path had 
become s mere goai^track, clinpng precmously to the precipitous 
sides of the cliff. 

1 placed the guns m a defensive 'box/ and, as in all such crises^ 
ordered a 'bn?w--up,' and w ent forward. On the suraiiut of the last 
rise I looked dowm for dse first time upon distant Tripoli, feeling 
much aa the cru^sadcffl must have feit on sighting JenMlem the 
Golden^ Smoke was mtng above die (own and, futther eEt, a black 
sooiy colimm stood ahow the landing-ground of Castel Vetde* 
Beneath my feet by ample confirmaEton of my path-finder's gloomy 
report. The sheer sides of the involuted mountain barrier were 
rendered further tmEraversablE by tncetmittent ledges of vcrticaJ 
rock^face. 

Over four hours' hard scouting produced no answer to this 
problem^ About t 6 HOO hours we gave up the search, footsore and 
a Jittle dmd, and set our course again westwards tow^aids the hills 
above Tarhuna with the inEention of following cm the morrow^ tlie 
road Tarhuiur-Tripoli to the foot of the escarpment and then caking 
emee more to diE dfsirt for die last lap. 

Our path that es^cning led us terwards an unbelievably beautiful 
sunset, through fields and orange^groves, past the high upstanding 
Roman mausoleum at Gasr Doga and post a solcmnly-gtiy Arab 
wedding in foil blast. That night we slept amongst oliv'e-irees 
above Tarhuna, to the noke of the barrage wliich heralded the 
taking of the pass. 

Ncjct day, to give time for the tolerahk clearance of the pass 
after die night-attack, w^e put in a morning's vehicle mainEciiincff, 
and then set off at la^o hours for the road* There we insertEd 
Duiselvcs into the mdpient traffic-srteam and, with it, tiow^cd 
dowTi the Bcarpment, by-passirtg mine-ctaters and minefields on 
which the sappers were hard at wxrk. Towards evening w^e 
turned castw'ar^ off the road at the foot of the hills ^nd, in the 
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fnoonligtit^ bore agiiin nDithwanda to^'srds Tripoli aJon^ a rmigh 
and sandy tr^idc^ 

We liad been informed diat the 11 rh Hussais were already in 
Tripplij but dx or sc^'cn miles along oiir route our scout contacted 
an attnoured-car patrol of that regiment which had been watebrng 
two German armourtd-cats and four enemy guns in a wnJi. some 
three miles further on- We accordingly reversed for a mile to 
pre^^ent rush-tactics on the part of the enemy and went bito a 1 >dx- 
leaguer, once more ^Hth double sentries and a Brea-gun post on a 
oommanding flank. During the night the armoured-car patrol 
retired past us with a view to rejoining its squadron on the main 
road and advancing upon the objeedve. There was now no one 
directly between ourselves and die enemy* but the night was 
peaceful* s^vc for the glare of firies in the diiectaon of TripolL 

Shortly before dawn on the follan^^g di^* i^rd January^ I sent 
Plunkett to rhe main road for tidings. He rarumed with the inforrrLi- 
tton I hat Castel Beni to appeared to be in our hands and that, in the 
absence of news, it was asBumed that the way was reasonably dear 
to Tripoli. Accordinglj^ with our scout well in advancCjr we set off 
once more northwards across the sand. For ten miles all went well; 
then suddenly we found ourselves embedded in a bopekss sand-ieaj 
and* iiaving smiggltjd on inch by inch for a time^ I wamt forward to 
prospect* 

There was only one course open to us if we were to be in the van 
of the Rush to Tripoli: to join the rrunii mad withdiit morr ado and 
to follow it northwards to our dsdnadon- ItM before midday wt 
struck the road* our goal the harbour of Tripoli* At 1 1-45 hours wre 
entered city, and at ijiOO hours the guns wen. in action on the 
quays—the first A.A. guns in Tripoli* We surveyed the wreck- 
filled harbour and ore a oontenred meal, 

(iv) ArfaEKT MONUMENTS IN PtORTH AFRJCL*, *945 

the British Forces advanced into Libya in the auiumn of 
154a tminediase scqK were token for die prtservation of any 
orchaeoiagical momiments w'hicb might come into our posscsstou 
during the course of occupanon*’ Such were the opaung words of 
a cLrcumstontial written ansvt-er given in the autumn of *943 by ihe 
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Secretary- of State for "War to an inquiry in the House of Corntnone 
as TO mcasnrca taken for the prEServation of andtint monuiiiciits in 
Cynenaita and Tripolitania, In tiiose rigliieous mortis, and others 
t^hich Kcompanied them, the Sccretaiy of State had unhapply 
been misinformed: not to put too hne a point on it, his oflke had 
be^n guiUy of oomniimjc^ring an impudent lie. At a distance of a 
do7,£n years, ttie tmth of the maiasr can be (old with deiachincnc, 
and is perhap worth recording if otdy as a diaractcirt&ric exempStfi- 
cadon of BritiA ireprovidenen and iinprovisaition* Tlie contem- 
porary documents from which the story is rreounted lie before me 
as I wrdte. 

The facts arc the?ie. GrtJek, Punic and Roman imterpme M 
strung the cotigcnial Libyan coastline with a series of fiourishing 
corainerchd ddes, whilst in die hin(erland farms, tombs and 
churches of Roman Imperitsl and Byzantine date almost humanUMd 
a present wilderness of ruck and steppe^ Ai certain ot site% 
partioilarly at CytenCj Lepds ^fegna aud Sabratha, the Italians had 
cleared iind partially restored considerable and imposing groups of 
buildings. The motives behind dits work were mixed, as w-as jb 
technical proficiency* In part they sprang from die establishc ^ 
Iiatian rradition of spectacular if supeifiaal research; in no small 
measure they wTre political, whether the intent wm to advertise the 
splendour that bad been Romeos and was now' reincarnated in 
Fascist itjfily, or whcihEr to lure xuumt traffic and advertise Fascist 
colodzadon* ^"batEwer die motive at any given site and moment, 
the work had been elaborately organised and lavishly financedf 
And nuw^ all these resurrected sptendcjum were the playthiti^ of 
roving armies little less alien and indiflereot than the Asturians and 
Vandals in whose footsteps they md. 

To doit justice, die Afrtka Korpshad behaved itselfcommcndably 
w^ell amidst the reewrtent temptadon to destroy. I can recall no 
Instance in Libj'u of major damage attribiUable to German wanton- 
ncss. (Larer, in Italy^ a different vetdict could be given.) The 
British Atmy, with the brisitli of freedom in its nostrils, was l«a 
inhibited. Not for nothing wus the admirably ffaniboyafit Higblartd 
Division (HD*) known to its envious friends as the Higtiw^y 
Decorators* Not for tiodikig had the battle-worn lapostlcs of ^ 
common weaJ enme from the antipodes to tmdo Italian imperialismt 
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its p3sif its present and its futme. The colannadea of Ltf>cis and tES 
underizlad statuary were feir 

Now let me make \i clear that^ in spite of the subsequent assertion 
m (lie House of Commons quoted above, at tlic time of our advance 
mto Gyrouic^ and Tnpolitauia in 1942-45 steps ot any kind 
had been taken by our military authorities to gafeijuard miiseuin^, 
records, utsrks of art, 'montuuentB,' whedser during the activ'e 
process of occupation or during the suhsequent military admlnistia- 
don. The idea hid presumably not been put to themT and in ihdf 
busy preoccupation with odier things iheie httit Ukdihood of 
Its spontaneous cmcigefiioe. Certainly no hlatne for the oimssiGn 
can be att^idied to ihe Eighth Army. Although a professiog orcliaeo^ 
Ic^sti I had not myself envisogect the problem in any clfior fashion. 

It w^ on the ni^t of 19 January 1943, on the suminit of a ttony 
monticule behind Breviglieri, that the need first thrust itself starkly 
cm uiy consdousneas- As I have narrated elsewhere, wc had rhat 
evening bojced our guns in the nuns of a tiny Rott^an building^ 
from which many other stmilar vratiges had been visible on adjacHit 
hill-tops in the dusk; and I reflected that down on dte coastal plain 
by the great Roman does which must now or shortly be battlefields 
in the main advance and thereafter easy meat for any dog that came 
along. . , » 

In Tripoli I went straight to the Brig^ier Bo\^ Arrilteiy at 
Eighdi Arrny headquarters. He listened with a ready understanding 
which 1 am gbd hem and now to recorth During tlie lull jn the 
battle whilst Tripoli was being stocked for the next pliase, I might 
take a few day^ off and see what action, if any, could be taken* 
With Major I- B. Ward PerkinSt who bad rKcntly rejoined me from 

hospital in Alexandria, I set off on a ligluning rc^ 

Tlicre w'cre three primary obiocti^'us: the Three Cities which 
gave Tripolitania its tiame. Of these, the modem Tripoli (andenl 
Oea) Is dominated by its medirii'^al and bter cajulhy in whidi wm 
an aruhaeologieal museutn and □ central depot of aithiieologu^l 
records. It was alnady swanning with fiavy- and army, of w^om it 
is painful IP record diat the latter were the gn^sser and more 
peraisicni offenders* Inevitably, the arcKaedlogjcal workshop h^ 
been forced and, almost as rnevitahly* cameras had been abstracted 
and the rccotds dispersed. With highly exaggerated authority we 
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harassed die senior ofEcers on the spot, and a soniewhat precarloui 
securinr ni-as estahlished. Further along die sea-frant, the Fasdst 
Library, which 1 had in fact glanced into on the morning of our 
entry into Tripoli and had fonnd to bo of considerable value, was 
cleared and stacked under an mreUigeTit welfare officer with Italian 
aid. And then wt hurried easrwaids to the specracular remains of 
the second of the Tlifee Goes, Lepcis Magna, swty miles along ihe 
ooasE. Through and by this diy the right wing of the Eighth Army 
had fought its waj’ to Tripoli* 

Since ttic war die British School at Rome, under Mr. J- B* Ward 
Perkins who happily became its director in 1946, has carried out 
brilliant teseatch work at Lep«s, and tbe great Romano-Punic 
dry, faiTthplace of a Boman emperor who wjts feted to die at ^ ork, 
is HOW' femiitar in many of its details to all who are concerned wth 
classical antiquity or indeed with the genera! history of civilizatitfn. 
On that day in Janumy 194J, only partially aware of the potentiality 
of the site, we nevETtheh^ approached it with a combined sense of 
antidpAtioTi and aiLidety* Th^ sceiKf, as W€ found 11, mot^ than 
justified both emodcin^ the roadside grove and ihe sea 

with its Roman harboiirp great stretches of the city had been cleared 
and by the Italians^ and the most casual glance indicated 

the sEtonishing value alike of its arehitEctnre and its scnlpturep Of 
more imfncdiaTe concern to us was the fact that the small roadside 
mmeum had been ransacked and the epigraphy on the monumcnis 
which frhiged it brought lightheartedly up to date. Tlirough die 
ruins swarmed the momentarily idle troops of a famous divisioii, 
with Satan in active attendance. The Roy^ Air Force wus hutitmg 
for a spot amougst the debris for the iaserrion of a formidable 
radar-sEadon. To compfew (he picture^ a divisional cominandEr, 
fouglft out by "Ward PcfkLnSt (unved upon his heel with 
icmatk: would it matter if the w^hole of these blaiifc rii^ 

were pushed into tbe sea?’ 

Otif brief initial visit to Lxpeis was^ in short, not without biddent; 
but, always wielding an authority wWch it would have been very 
difficult locally either to substandnte or to dispute, we bluffed our 
w?y dutmgh a fiuuibcr of fairly effective measures. Large OUT of 
aoorms nodexs were placed at strategic spots and die vague 
attenrian of the mibtuy' police directed to them. A few ^ 
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the wldieiy were summaiUy ]i^5cinbledr and pocied lectnrea of a 
propaganda charajcter given to them amongiit the mins. The RoynJ 
Air Forest as a body of men of ncnonous culture and education, 
was invited to take a hig^-brow^ interest in the place and (inci¬ 
dentally) to move its radar to a less orudal locale. And wk discovered 
sJiordy dial the gallant Eighth Amy^ though destructive enough 
in all conscience, wus not our only foe, for the loctl Arabs made an 
organized raid Upon a wall-up store in die reconstirucusd Roman 
theatre and visibly recorded their displeasure at finding nodiing 
motr negotiahte than books and archaeological phoTographs, On a 
subsequent visit die helpful town-major of die neighbouring 
townlfft cpf Homs^ Major Wisdom, supplied an endiudastic Sudanese 
senuy who W'as placed oumde the museum^ thus rendering tipproach 
a dttincy matter to all concemed^ 

Tlte third of the Three Cidcs, Sahraiho, forty mites west of 
Tripolii was not yet in our liands- We employed the brief tnternn 
in associating; ourselves tnofc or less officially with the chief 
political officer in his licadquarters at Tripoli, and there we found 
in Lieutenant-Colonel Blackley a staunch friend and colleague^ 
Henceforth we were armed v^ith something more substmiial than the 
supposidtious status tinder which, a few days previously, we had 
started our crusade* How fitr if at all the remote and uitimate of 
the GvU Affairs Branch, Major-General R* Honfij was a parry lo 
our activities ar this time I cannot say, but my alight contact with him 
at a later stage in Cairo made it clear tliat he would readily have 
taken our part and may in fact have done 50 . 

Meanwliile, witliin die week the Army was once more cm the 
move and I hod to return to my regiment- Before returning I drew 
up and presented a sharp and detailed report on the afchaeologicil 
situation, as a result of which, by seme special arrangement which 
1 marv^cl to look back upon. Ward Perkins was attached for a month 
to ihe potirical officer to continue our salvage-work, with fiiy 
long-range ODJlaboraciciii- Tlie range slifOttened for a moment os 
Sahratha folk On n bright sunlit rtioming, in die wake of the forward 
uonps Wofd Petkins and I dro%'e our jeep gittga-ly through the 
tnodein entrance mto the excavated Roman wwrif avoiding ilie 
mine-cratcrs which bestrewed die approach. In hunt of us a white 
flag drooped, finotn a long pole projeedng from the window of a 
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building which wt; subsequcdtty found to be the museum. Other 
low buildings were grouped under the palrnSj hut not a iKdng Aing 
wni in be ■sceru dismounLcd and rtdvaiioed -CinJiiously with s 
w^catber eye upon die suspect ground* Suddenly^ at first v^llh 
hesimtion and (hen aJmest lumulmoujily, Italian dvilkns with their 
womenfotk were about us widi ingraiiitiiiig smiles and a crescendo 
of talk. Their leader, a tittle man whom we afterwards knew as 
Dr* Gemwo Pcsce. Chief Inspector of Antiqutdes, was gradually 
isolated, and negotiadon begian. 

Mv Italian is negligihle and Ward Perkins w^as ihen le*iS proficient 
in die language than he is today. But with the aid of borrowed 
phrawotDg)^ the situation was quickly clarified. Here, at ttie w^estmi 
end of Libp, had accuraulaicd the w liole of the Italian arcbaeDlogi- 
cai pmonnel of the two provinces. From as far afield as Cyrene 
and Piolemaide, from Lcpcis and Tripoli* they had been swept 
westw^ards with the retreating Axis forces, and now here they were, 
fbrty-six men and a number of women, ponded back on the borders 
of Tunisia. TItcir relief on bdng Uberaicd from their German 
allies manifest and genuine* Willi an irnfTiediaie La^ttn sense of 
the appropnarc* the w'omenfolk withdrew and, with such poor 
scraps of food as they could muster, began to ptepart a luncheon 
of welcome on long tresde-tables under die trees. 

Ward Perkins and I summoned Pcsoe gravely into an ofhee and 
closed the door- How Jar w-as the phee mined? Pescc w-ould 
immediately show us exactly where the tntnes were* Who were all 
those folk outside? Psce would ijimiefliately provide □ complete 
list of them, showing wdiere each was normally employed* Were 
the contents of the museum intact? Peace would immediately show 
us the oDve-gjovc in which all die prindpal sculpture had been 
buried—without the knowledge, he was careful to add* of the 
Tedeschi (Gemians). Wliile the lists were fqrthcotiling, we drew up 
a series of regukilons wbtdi Ward Perkins put into approximate 
Italian. The pendlied pages of my notebook read as folio 

LEFCIA 5AEHATHA, TRIPOLI 

Regulations Jot joj^uartfing n/irijpjiwej. 

1* The ^wnior Italian official at each pbee will be responsible to 
the Superintendent of Monuments and Exca^-ations, 
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throtigli him to the Britisli aythorideg^ for safrgiiitnliiig 
etcavationi, workshops and stores- 

2- At LEPCis UAGK4 every day, throughout the houts of day- 
iJ^t^ 5 Arab custodians shall be on duty In various paits of 
the excavadous under the direction of an ttaliaii supervisor- 
At no time during dayltgiit shall the number of custodians be 
less than and si no time shall die Iralum supervisor absent 
himseir firom die excavations, unless properly relieved. 

j. At Sabrutha similar arnmgeincncs will be made so iar as 
personnel is available. 

4^ At of the j places the senior ofbdal ’will prepre in a 
notebook a weekly report of work done and of mcitter^ 
Tequirin^ action, tliis report will always be available for 
inspection by the Superintendent of Monuments and Ejtcivt- 
dons or by the Bddsli authorities. 

5. Fending the appointment of BriiUh police to assist in safe¬ 
guarding the sites and coUecdorB^ all diilaculdes will be 
reported immediately by rhe senior Indian official to ihe 
nearest British offidah 

(Signed) R. E- M. WlK^ler, 

2 Feb. 45 for i>-c*p.o. TRiPonrrAJiu^ 

With die Italian version of these aJ Ak r^guladons in hand^ we 
sallied forth. Pesce summoned the forty-sbc Italians and they stood 
before us in an uneasy but attentive line w'hilst Pesce, flanked by 
Ward Perkins and myself, ihforrnod them that, as soon as fadlitks 
could be made available, dicy would be carted back lo their normal 
stations^ and that die following regulatioiis would be obseniecl. 
He read the document dowTi to the concludbg daiej and then he 
put it behind him and leantd forward, the whole five feet of him* 
raised and sJiook a minatory bnger, and added a sentence of his 
own with a look of extreme ferocity^ I promptly called hira to me 
and asked him what ibe blazes he liad added to my Uistructions. 
Ah, he said, be had w‘antcd to make quite certain that the coloners 
Orders ’would be strictly obeyed^ so he had added 'And the colonel 
Says that If any one of you disobeys these orders bi the slightest 
particular, you ’will be sent iMuEDtATELY to an Iniemmeni Camp— 
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and you all kno^- what a BriTisli Initmment Camp is like!' Such 
was ths- forOE" of cfl i rf'hil itidjoctrinntion! Howtivcr^ it wTsikpil, 
ihenceforwarf we had no troubte whatso^er willl the Italian staff, 
and the lauidieon that followed w-as the preface to a &iendly 
rekiEJoiiship which ha£i lasted to ihe pieseftT day. 

Thereaftef, I passed pn into Tunisia and lo tlic cammaiid of a 
brigade, leaving Ward Perkins to the strenuous task of rehabilitiring 
the Ttalian archgeological department and^ through Lt, of ensuring 
some measure of ardiaeolo^^iGil maintenance and proiealon both 
m TripoDtmta and in Cymiaica* With limited lime and means he 
wrought wonders. The tare mrahinarion of a practioJ schobr 
a combatant soldier rpialified him alike to appreciate die tedtuiGil 
problem and to deal with uniform in its own idiam^ W^sen, a lew 
weeks bter, he returned to command our old 
closing phase of the Tunisian campaign^ ho left behind him along 
the coast an lEalian staff once more busy upon its proper vocarioti 
and a British admintstfadon sympathedcaJly disposed. 

I would emphasise again that all ihia happened in the opcfttng 
months of 1943, The 'Monuments, Fine Arts and A_rchives Dranchp 
which, fortified by tlie powerful blessing of the Allied Cornmander- 
in^ Chief, subsec|uently accompanied die Allied invasion of western 
Europe, not yet in being. From Tunk, bdeed, Ward Peridns 
returned again to bis work of salvage, bu t die absence of any clear 
direction in the matter from hJ^er authority was still ominous and 
discouraging- Soon after the end of the African campaign ffiy 
brigade wi^ withdiuwn to Tripoli for special training* and there, 
tneditattf^ upon the forthcoming invasion of Sidly (a top secret to 
which I happened to be a party), the archaealogisT within me ’^'3^ 
filled with anxiety- In June I took up my pen and wTOie to the 
titular head of all archaeology, the Presideni: of the Society of 
Antiquaries of London. After outlining our luakeshifi efforcs m 
North Afrld, I pleaded urgently for action* 

*There are many difficultly/ I wrote, *hut it is fair to say that a 
great deal has been dom? by this initial work of salvage and pro- 
tecrion^ Tlic Civil Affiiira Brandi under Major-General R. R. Hone 
has been very sympathetic m our efforts, and we have arranged tliat 
far a period of three monlha Ward Perkins shall be: seconded ftcun 
combataru duties to look after the archaeological remains, etc-* of 
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Tripolirdnia and CyrEiiaIca, With no withoutc\^c!n a policentan^ 
die task is wdlnigh impo^fiibk, but I have no doubt that dif 
impossible wiJI be do£ie,.«» 

\ 4 [| this biistness tus brought out a vital n&i for a small but 
propcrly-thought-out organistuion for the preservation of works of 
art and andquity in newly oorupied European tCTritorics^ Tliis 
organization should be 3 pan of the Oocupietl Enemy Temtory 
Adnunktradon. Il should, 1 suggest, be ba^ upon gjsographical 
areas, to taeh of wliicht irteapeedve of the priority of military 
operations, a qualified archaeologkal official should be earmarked 
fonhwith under OETA. This official should enter the new territory 
with the foremost troops, and^ working with the provost authorfries, 
should, on a pirepared scheme, institute im/D^Jiaiily the neoessaty 
preserv'otive measures. Subsequently, he should be responsible for 
reorganizing and tightening up the appropriate local administration!! 
under the jurisdiction of OETA- 

'I cannot of course indicate the military order of priority in 
respect of Europe- Neveitbelessp a glance at die map is sufBdcnc to 
indicate certain zones as particularly nrgicnt. It is tmmedbttiy 
necessary, therefore, 

(i) to divide potentially occupied Europe into its appmpruite 
cultural zones; 

(iij to earmark an appropriate and experienced ardiaeologbt for 
eadi zone; 

fill) to get him incorporated in the fabric of OETA; and, above 

^ 11 , 

(iv) to get this laid on ^fiTEwn thg A^kai itn^el thitingh the War 
Office- 

'There you have II What about it? I flew up to Cairo and talked 
to Hariech about it (he was on bis way through from South Africa 
to London) and 1 also pulled other string But Grigg, or even the 
P.M., shoidd be got hold of- The msner is irRGKNT," 

'Ihat visit to Cairo at the beginning of June had been a despetaie 
effort to secure by dirccr a 4 :tion eonn* ptovirion fo r the ftafi^uaiding 
of the 'monuments* of Sicily in tlic impending mvoslom 1 flew the 
iiDo ffules from Tripoli and went straigju to General Hone at the 
Civil AfEdrs Branch. He was all sympathy and understanding but 
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himself oji the point of tranifer and unable diencfore to acL 
^Go and see George about ii/ he said. 

Now 'GcQTEe’ was the name of the secret headquarteis whera 
General Montgomery and his sciff were planning the Sidltan 
opemion. The building lay, if I fementber rightly, somcwheie off 
the Sltaria Imad ed-Din, on the way to OM Cairo, and preserved 
its anonymity with dte aid of two barhed-^wire: fences and a posse 
of white-sptted mihiaty policemen. My red hat carried me shmogh 
tile door and, after mudi inquiry, I was directed to a basement-cell 
Occupied by a iLeutenant-^olonel and a wing-^:omnQ3nder* In [Ite 
former it was not difficult to recognize Lord Gerald Welksleyi ^ 
tny spirits rose* Here at last one could talk without preamhk, and 
it did not take ui tong to ruacli the qucsiion^ * What, if thingj is 
being done?^ No one knew, but a wireless inquiry wi^uld bfi pul 
through furthwith to AJlied Headquarters at AJgiers. Nl'hilst this 
was being attended to, we discussed fonheoming even^. Lord 
Gerald was himself cornniandcT-designatTC of an area in Sidly and 
would of cmirsE do everything widiLn hw power, though he 
regretted that his memories of Sicily were not more recent and marc 
detailed. 'Even a Baedeker would help*; hut it w-as scaioely me 
moment for a British officer to buy a Baedeker's Si£ify in a Cairene 
hoakahop! 

NrvEitheles®, 'Baedekcri suggested a train of thought. The 
Cairo papers had that moitiing announced the amval of Lord 
Harlech, then Commissioner for South Africa, en roUK fo^ 
conference in London* I hurried from 'George,' found Lord hLrle 
on the telephone, and met him shortly afterwards on the terrjee 
Shepheard^^ There discussed the situation, and he unden 
inddetirally to let Lord Gerald Wellesley have the missing Baedeker 

from London- . 

From Shcpbeard*5, rinoe it wnas still too early to expect a ^ 
from Algiers, I made iny way for tea and talk to the 
tenement-building on the top of which Archie Creswcll 
somewhere near tlie Abdin Palare. Professor K- A. C- CrHWi; ^ 
then Professor of Muslim Art and Architecture in die Foum 
versity, was and is amongst the most treasured of my friend^ i 
the least of bis tides to fame is his mornimtaital work on 
architecture, but lo his ^mitiars an abundant and tireless scbohis p 
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is merely ooe of his virtoes. For somediLng like tilirtj-fiviir years his 
smalh ritat fnuiic^ with a coLbr sJwaya immilCtibEely sttirdied 
whatever tlie tcmpcnitiirc, has stalked tliroitgh the streets of Clairo 
with a beni:vcilcnee iltai is cm occasiDn a source of enibarntssineat 
and even peril tea an innocent cotnpatiiun* E^'angelical humani- 
tamnism be it remarked, subject to mtsundersmndlng in ihc 
East^ it is a manifest shock to the Cairene carter to find that die 
insistent and savage belabouring of his quadruped can be regarded 
as other than a routine mode of progression entirely acceptable to 
Allah. The fiado^ing h a typical cotivCigence of ev'cnts; Arab 
carter thrashes hopelessly overloaded donhey; (ii) Creswell leans 
over the side of hk open car and thrashes Ariib carter; (tU) crowd 
assembles and blocks die narrow^ street; (iv) CreswcM spots a 
distaiu and reluctant policeman. Leaps fmm bis cir, thrashes hb 
way thraugh the trowd, and collars the rduccuit policenum when 
on the point of ecaping; (v) Ciesw'ell compels teluciiaint poticeman 
to march the ofiending artrr in front of him to die nearest poLke- 
station; (vi) crowd makes aw-jy with cart and. donkey. To hh 
friends it Lias long been appareni that Creswdl bean a charmed life.. 
For his prowess is not limidcd to the reform of donkeymem Wlicther 
by skniLar or piiit^lel mcdiodsj he has so impressed the Cairo 
t niiniH paliry that cpuie impossible things Ltave been done to die 
dvic ardiitectuie 1 first knew die itnpositig medieval walLs 

and gates of Cairo^ tliey were enaimbcred and largely Donoaited 
by a welter of sluma and shacks, at one potni by a Muslim ccractier)'- 
Today, great stretches of these walls stand revealed in the norths 
eastern quarter of (he aiy and aie one of the most dramatic sigjits 
□f Egypt. Tile work of dearance Is s tribute to the etilighienment 
of the miinidpaiityf but the prime source of ligjii is CTCswell and 
none other. No greater testimony to his powers of radiation could 
be found than in the remov'al of diat most inviokble of obstnicddns, 
a Muslim ceineUMy. 

Even Cresw'dl, however, has had his mornents of adversity. On 
one occasaon w e ivere traV'cr^flng the fortifioitions of SaJadm in the 
quarter w^hidi I have mentioned, and were pcrsecaited by a small 
imp who whined and begged at our heels with a morc'than-asiwlLy 
maddening perstscency'. Rebuke fiiiled, and at length CresweLL 
turned upon the juvEiiJc delinquent and g^ve tiira a simp crack 
F 
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with his Slick- The Utde ^-TCicli ran oE yelping and peace descended 
upon the scenes But only for a btiel span* e perched pre¬ 
cariously, I refflember, upon □ sort of Mappin rerrace when 
suddenly out of the blue a whirlwind barrage o± brickbats descended 
upon US- The young raonsier liad sent round ihe fiery cresooitj and 
ihere he stood above us wtdi a host o f evil aUies^ heaps of ammirni^ 
don piled In their cupped and murder in dteir fly-biiteti 

ey^- The siiuatinn was one of Lnstint and deadly periL Passchen- 
daele and Salerno ww picnics in tromparison, and Mens wns an 
advrmce compared with our retreiL 1 lie highly trained missile- 
throwing street-Arab of Cairo is no proper opponent for twu 
defenceless pedestrians, and aa we moved awny 1 Iciind it polidc 
XQ grasp Creswdrs righi arm fitmly, liiippy enough to leave our 
dignity with Saladin's siJcces5ors+ ^ 

But before tliis digrtssion 1 was clrnibing the long stairs of 
Cresweli's tenement, stepping over recumbent forms until I at 
length readied bis hospiiabie eyrie. He opened the door with his 
usual welcome ('Take off your jacket if you're not wearing braces ), 
and disappeared into hts kitchen to boil the kettle. On a sudden 
Inspiretian I darted round his bookshelves. There in a comer was 
Baedeker's SoHth /Wy end Lord Harlech's missioii was null 

and void. In au instant the Utile red volume was in tny pocket, and 
1 pimi^ to greet tny host with his tea-mye e -. 

flack ID 'Goorge/ a reply had just come througli from Algiet?^ 
I[ appeared that two Americani, whose names meant notliing to us, 
were, somewhat vsgudy it's it ^medt gohig to keep an ey^e upon 
tlie churches, temples and coU-ecrions of Sicily. We gbnoed scepti¬ 
cal ty at one anodier, admitting however that die Americans w^eic 
uc any rate half a move ahead of us. My own comment wta to tuni 
to Lord Geoild and hand him [he purloined guide-book. 1 left him 
with a lively n^mlal picture of hLs lonhihip descending upon the 
shell-stricken beaches of Sicily^, Baedeker in band-. . ■ 

In October that year I wns flying back from Naples to Algiers for 
a post-mortem on Salerno. We refueU-cd at Cataitui, aod ilicre Lord 
Gerald came aboard^ He had recently succeeded Idi nephew' wiio b^ad 
been killed ai Salerno, and as Duke ot Wcllingion was rEiuming lu 
England to assume his new'iespomjbiUties- On the plane he restore 
the Baedeker to me, ddw^ with battle-hoiiours to its crerlit* - * 
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Eight yeart later^ Creswell was iny gueat at a diningrclub in 
LanHon^ and after dinner 1 fcprnially lianded dtc stoJen Baetfeker 
hack to bun- lie received h with no Ittdc surprise^ he had not 
it frnm his shelves. 


(v) OPERATlOtl AVALaNOUK 

Ten years afterwards. I have this morning been turning over my 
oider^i reports, dtary':i technical anal^'seSp and emergent mernaries 
of the most absorbing militaty operation within toy Intmodiatc 
expenencer the opposed bnding on the Salerno beaches in Septem¬ 
ber 1943, Opeiation Avraknehe. The mtsery of Passchcndaele^ the 
intermictetit stiain and tnumpbani reaction of the two battles of 
El Aiamcin, finger vividly in die mind; but in these and other 
episodes the measure of onc*s pankipation was lamented and 
rationed at every turn* The air of Salemo ’was of a ftcer sort. In 
that mirnttely nantiw strip of Italy which for days divided our 
crowded seaway from a bluer enemy^ I walked with an unwonted 
sense of lihcrty and CAliilaratiofu Surprise and aeddent climnged 
upon Us bom hour to houtt a constiint stimulus; on all sides traioed 
men responded with sureness to sudden orders of imacaistomed 
kinds. And through it all was a present sense of Indmacyp an 
ttitiiniacy no rmal ind«d to our desert warfare of die past ycais but 
here accentuated by the narrow confineij of the socne. Liglir gum 
and heavy guns were pocked in side by side^ the heavy guns often 
enough in front of the light. Cot^meys, Soots^ swarthy Beclmanis 
and SwTiziSj gunners, privates, brigadier^ all alike dependent upon 
One atiotheTj spattered by the same higli explosive, the lame nudiine' 
gum, brewing up the same rich tea and soaping out the same 
meat-can* I remeoiber r^lecting one day, wben my own bn^ade 
headepianet? was under rnortar-fimj that there was gomctliing of 
a grim Sanimalk about it all 


As commander of the lath Antj-Aifoafr Brigade, my own 
function in ilie landing was to or^nbse and direct die anti-aircraft 
protectian of the Britisb Coqa^, which in fret bom the brunt 
of the operation, on the left flank of the Amcfksin Fifdi Army. 
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Tl)is (;isk U'lis one of special inteiest bemuse we were a. dw 
limit of our own fighter protecdon and liad to rely therefore on 
ETOund defence. 'Hie lists iwniiid me that my hrigadc mduded 
three resiments of heavy artillery, three of liglit, rwo decarhed 
batteries of eadi eategorj', two smoke companies for the purp^ 
of laving smokv-screeis, and the necessary operational units for 

mtcAommuniation and pre-^'aming: in all,I suppose ,soiik S,«x 

men. To these a squadron of mobile captive balloons was isbonJy 
added. I have just described all tliese folk as 'tTamed mai'; and so 
most of them were, but I recollect etceptions. Two or diree of my 
units, which had been stagnating on the Egiptian Delia md bod 
been posted to me only on the eve of einbwltation, had very 
primitive ideas of speed and mobihty. 1 remember that during 
rounds on the day after the assault 1 was so prinfiilly impressed 
vith the iii.i£kquacy of one of these newly arrived batterie dial 1 
took it straight away out of the operaiionsl role, turned it into a 
field scareely more than a thousand yards from the enemy, and put 
it tlirough diree long days of intensive training under my best 
available insmictora. To do the battery full justice, both ofEoers ai^ 
men appreciated die sitiiadon and worked like slaves; so that at the 
end of the third day IWH able to pass them out and send them back 
into aciicin, widi a new and mutual confidence in tlicir capaoty. 
Only our lack of progress, the crowded condition of dw heacbe^ 
and the consequent redundancy of trooifi there made tliis frmtasM 
interlude feasible, but the vety anomaly of the situation cemented, 
I diink, a rtTlier speed bond betw™ mystelf aiwl ibc neglect^ imii. 

Tl]cn again, one of my smoke Eompanies consisied of Svrw 
dDck-hhourfiTS who, until a few iiya picTaiotisly, bad been un¬ 
loading ships ai Tnpoll Their conver^on mio front-line troop 
might have dbmrbcd a more plhibk and atUptibk mentaliiy. M 
it was, ’With the forbcattmce of thdf commanding oHicer, 
undmtood them, they had held a soleinn ifijaha at Tripoli on 
receiving ne’ft'S of ibe impending change, and after a continuous 
day's and night's metlitaiion, had gravely indicated their assent* 
Now here they were, a Iqng line of them standing grimly all 
beside tlitir Ijtde srfioke-cans like bTonze scatuaryj sleqj ^ 
permitted nor sought, for a sleeping Swazi is almost impo^si e w 
restore suddenly to active con&doiisnesSs Yet, m spite of their 
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of training and ckeir incomptfre undersLiDdlng^ they twice came 
into action with the moat benefidal effect during the battle and, 
incidentaUy, auifcrcd their share of casualties. 

But the history of ilitrae critical days is maricr for oihet pens and 
occasions. Nor need the less advertised of an individual 

bngade-commandcr’s piogress be ihrusi upon the reader, although 
such minor histories may sometimes daim a certiiin starcity value 
with the passing of lin^^ At she most, an occasional v-ignette may 
be permitted to the presejit story, drawn without much cOE^quence 
from die miscellaneous material which at diis moment Iks in front 
of me. 

» * * 

The LST (landing-ship for ranis) No, 401, Lieutenant- 
Commander Sprigge;^ R.N+R^, lay off the Africin cosst at Bizem, 
cany'ing a naval crew' of 50 and 14} army personnel with heavy anti- 
aircraft guns and vehicles packed tightly into its capacious hold, and 
m>^lf as brigade commander on the bridge beside the commander^ 
In front of us 3 long stream of smaller landing-oaft^ laden with 
infantry, passed out of the harbour line-ahead and mode for the 
open Sfia under nav'ol escorii wldi the precision of a drill man cEUvre. 
Our engines had given trouble^ and night found us snil at anchor 
in a hlackness that was Impenetrable aitd a sLteiice ihai was almost 
eerie* Tlien suddenly die bonibers were all about us. ITie sky was 
aflame, starred by bursting shells and tracer and erks-onssed by 
searchlighiSj In two of which the tiny modi-like form of an atto^^er 
swayed and darted and tumbled about the sky* Ftres began 10 glow^ 
from the environa of die town, and in slowly mounting sireals 
across dte kaleidoscope a smoke barrage added undertones to the 
Scene. It was a noisy and spectaculftr (brewell to Africa. 

The next day, 7 September i^ 4 j, the wc^iem coasi of Sidly lay 
low down in the mist [o stori^oard, and tw^o massive ijo-ton 
pontoons (10 bridge the landing) wallowed in our wake. There 
was a cool sun on diis Sunday morning, and. In the absence of a 
chaplain, the commander and I mustered all handis: to the fore peak 
for a short ^tip'^s service, with the usual adjunct of a Union Jack 
spread precariously across a packing-case altar. For the leiBon I 
cliose Joshua I* and I can sdll hear my voice seefningly 
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disembodied «id edioing strangely from the stark and alien steel¬ 
work and die skj-waid guns of the little ship as the soleinn scttietices 
followed one another into the gusty air- 

'Be strong and of good courage: for unto this people shall 
thou divide for an inheritance die land, which I swire unto their 
CitheTS to give tlietn. 

‘Only be thou strong and very' courageous, that thou mayest 
observe to do according to all the law.... 1 um not ftoni tt to 
the ri^t hand or to the left, that thou tnayest prosper whltlicrso- 
es'er thou gocst... .* 

The Union Jack rose in a sodden d«u|ihi and subsided askew 
upon its box. The bare heads and blue and khaki forms in front of 
me stood rigid save ftir the sli^t swaybg of the ship. 

., Have not 1 commanded thee? Be strong and of a good 

courage; be not afaid, neither be thou dismayed i for tlie Lord 
thy God is wadi thee whidicraoever thou 

The fine resonance of the Old Testament had ever the stuff of 
jinttl,. in it, with just that liini of the theatre whkh helps a man 
through the first iTUpacl- 

m » * 

Northwdfds feted across the Tyniienian Sea, line upon li« 
ofLST's, with krger ships and cruisers between us and ^ invisihie 
coast of Italy, and a Iwsy screen of destroyen, anri-^bma^ 
trawlers and moror launches all about us. During die night 
had been gunfire oi-er Saidinia away to the west- From the bri^ 
beside the commander, the scene was picturesque but quiet, ordet^ 
and intelligent. A signal was climbing the mast of the leading ^Pj 
3 dd I put out my hand for the code-book^^ Spellmg out die wgiftaJ 
with unaccustomal eyes 1 wrote on the tTAiaT has SLTin*^- 
D£R£D, and turned to the commajider* "Do you see what 1 
said to biiii^ He took the book from me* glMioed at it* and t^plkd 
*Ycs, I esqicct so* Now whai are we going to do T I picked ^ 
megaphone and ordered all h^nds aft- Amy and Navy pack ii' 
below the bridge* and I told the news. Them W'as a fpoment s 
pouse^ then a wild burst of chiseritig that was echoed from ship to 
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ship as the word spread. The cheering died and I again put up the 
megaphone. ‘Well^ diads that Now 1 am going to ask you to da a 
little thmlcing. docs Italy's sutiendcr mean to you and me? 
It means just this. Ii means that* instead of a reception oommittK 
□f a few hidf-hearted Indians on the beadi at SalemO| wc dull Rnd 
a jitst-olass German armoured corps with its back well up, Wc 
shall beat It, but tomorrow's battle will be a oiJSe tougher than it 
might have been* Each one of us , , Tllcy dissolved slowly into 
serious little discussion-groups. 


* « 4 

In tbe gathering darkness we altered course and^ leading the 
commander on the bridge, I went dou-n to his tiny cabin under- 
neaih, took ofT my boots and immcdritely fell asleep— , A pene¬ 
trating joh, as though the ship had struck a rock^ nearly threw me 
from the bed and a second jolt hroughi me to my fiM, Wc had 
been closely straddled hy two bombs, and as 1 dimbed to die 
bridge hell was let loose. Rockct-ships hurling bhudng salvoes 
at the unseen coast; moititot^ cruisers and destroycfs were blasting 
the blackness and intensifying It by their lightning flashes. The 
first landing-craft, including one of my light batteries^ were griping 
shorewatds* Tlie flickering flight alive with hidden activity. 

Dawn, after a sudden frint start, grew slowly amidst the mist and 
smoke^ Dttaclied fragments of raounEabi began to appear in the 
tnrcTtnittem rifts i I remember the gnsedy ddight wiili which my 
eyes, inoimfaiTi-^tariied by tw'o years on African desert, feasted 
momentarily upon a jigged ctest of the Apenninia- Now we were 
zi^uigging tow-ards the headies, ev ading the black, sinister mines 
which, loosened from the sea-bed around us by our devoted mine- 
swwpm, dustmed like fishes' eggs amongst the w'aves- And now 
We were under shell-fir^ In front of us a landing-cnift with tanks 
aboard slowdy rolled OvEr and sank^ A destrovxr coming intihore 
to die rescue, w^ likewise hit* Then the Navy closed in and 
the offending battery e^'otyihing. I visited the spot later in 

the day, 1 found the German guns knocked to all points of ^ 
compass and their plucky crew^ splashpcl about them,) Meanwhile, 
another Gerfitun batteiy, four SS^millijneirea, had got the mogc of 
our oaft over open riglics as we moved slowly in, awainiig our 
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iiini ut the beach. The captain of tlie nati landing^ship beside us 
was killed by a direct hit on the bridge. Another ship beyond was 
Struck fQrft'arcl and received a numbet of casuaUies. Our turn was 
next. The rounds came over tn sharp salvoes and bracketed us with 
perfect pfscision, scfiding showers of spray over us as we t^ged 
course cumbrously to vary range. The troops lay flat on deck or 
were mildly sensned in the hold. The naval oommandcr and the 
brigade commander on the bridge look it iir nims, salvo by salvo 
to stand and waidi the beadi ahead, making the usual Eituous and 
self-consdcFUS lakes wlitch are appropriate to such an occaaon and 
taking turns oerernjtJfiioijJy also with the sirtgle tLn 4 )at wMcll we 
shared. At length the awaited sign flashed to us from the l^cb; 
the conwnanddf signalled 'M\ speed alicad' and we struck the bsKh 
fairly and squarely, Sprigge, R.N.R., had brought us in to a nicety. 

m * * 

My first lEtolIccdon, when we came up to bieatlte, is (hat of a 
raging tltiisn For the moment the battle had settled dow-n qnSedy, 
as ha^es da during mutual readjustment, and beside us, impin^ng 
on the shore, wnii a field of those luscious elongated Italian tomatoeSi 
ripe to petfecdou. We ate our fill of ihem, and their delidous 
savour is with me still. Our guns, some of them, were adequately 
di^ in along the beach. Others were pushing forward to su^rt 
d'te InEmtry m mediuEH or as an addiiiojul anti 

sOTert. In a field ncjaiby an artillery' obsert'ation "plane waa being 
unpacked and pm tcjgedierj lathEr like an ouc-aize toy- Beyond* a 
landing-ground partially in our hands^ and a figluer-strip was 
being pjrepared. Inl^iry and a few tanks were moving a 

little nnmnainlys There was inicrmittcnt madnue-gMii fSre in front, 
and daiiiig low-leve! attacks were made from time to rime by 
metny fighters. One of these was brought dovm on the beach, and 
its black smoke stood out in sharp contrast to the whitt iouiiEaj^ 
which enemy shells were still senciing up off-slipre. That nig c ^ 
enemy fUtoed back towards us and neoccupied one of tJ^ie bessches, 
but for the most part tlie posirion was held* with motinting but nflf 
disproportionate casual ties. 

It a long, fidgety but uiteresting batiks It had one 
particularly nneasy' moment on the seventh day (15^1 September) 
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I remember, when an espected ififantry bng^iclc CuIdcI to arrive from 
Tripoli and lefi our line very thin on the groundp Tlie n^it (lank 
of lodl Corps w'SS in fact pmetnited by die enemy and an ugly 
siniation was in the tnaking. At midnight I w'as allied up by die 
carps comniandcr and ordered to oollect an emeigency force of 
all a^idkblc gunners to £]] the gap as infkn.tryF In the course of 
half an hour some four hundred of ray artiUery -fnen, armed with an 
assortment of Bren-guns, Tommy-guns and rides, were assembled 
from all quarters in die vivid moonljgJit, formed into a hollow 
scjimre for a rapid ap|Jredaiicin of the situacton from their brigadier, 
and nutidicd off in graitps to the broken front Ike. One group, 
under Major Sir Basil McFarland, redoubiable ex-mayor of London¬ 
derry, came tpiickly into aettou ^ the gap was sealed, and next day 
^Guimcrforoe^ creditably relieved for its proper dudes by 
reinforcements brougtit in by air and sea. The incident, trivial 
enough in itself, was of the kind that varies routine and, by inter¬ 
change o f experience,^ makes an army something more than a mere 
aggregation of specialists^ 

* * • 

But enough of tliesc Tliey are capable of indefinite bur 

thankless extension* Those days w^ere full of inddent] let ihem 
remain the secret inemories of old agCi 1 pass on (with some 
casualties as my records show) ov'er the coastwise ridge whence wc 
looked first upon the promised plain of Naples, past Pompeii 
wherCt in a nionicnt's respite in die j\niphidieatre Cate, 1 wrote to 
CjTil Fox a letter quoted above, to Naples iS3clf, into w^hich I drove 
on I SI Oooberaa the Germans left northwurdsi There rnemocy' for a 
mpment breaks die bounds of privacy. 

Leaving my cumbrous armoured-car to follow, I thresded 
rapidly in a jeep along the broad street beside the docks, whid] were 
dogged with the capsized hulls of Iialian warships and metchant- 
men. Tlicre wuH sflll intermiTtcfU firing in the further ou^irts of 
the dty, but all Naples afooi to welcome us with flowera and 
strange varieties of Union Jack- Ai one poiott wliere die Gennaiifl 
had overturned a number of tramcars across the roadj I dawrf 
down to negotiate the obstacle. Ttie crowd surged forward cmd a 
man thnst a leadet into my bands- It had been primed^ manifeily 
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at ilic nsk ollm life, ’when thtf Germans were stitl in occujndtm^ snd 
is one of my more mrasured relisa. It reads 

Brothers, 

After thhtynine months of war, pains 
and grieves; after twenty of rimuiy and 
inhuirmnity, after have the mnocenr victims of the 
most pervcrce gang at the Government; todays 
September 8. 1943, we can cry at fuU voice our joys 
our enthusiasm for your coming* 

We cm*l express with words our pleasure, but 
only w e kneel ourself to the ground to thank Good, 
wdiD have permit us to see this day* 

With you we have divided the sorrow of tlic war, with 
you ■ft'e wish to divide the day of die big victoiy- 
We wish TO march with you, until the last days 
gainst the enemy N*i, 

We wdll be w'orth of youf expectarioti, we ’will be 
your allied of twentyfive years ago 
Hum the allied 
Hum the free Italy 

cofrunittft of antifwdii 

€X 

fghttrs cf the iig 'ivar 

There spoke the geaieral and genuine voic3C of Italy, That there 
w^ere also others of a difierent sort in the recesses of the dty 
equally clear from the sniping and bomb-throwing winch broke 
regularly upon the night air for another week or two in the higher 
pari of the town. But tor the inost part there no doubt about 
our weloime- On this day, I drove on straight through die dJy 
and up the hill to dms Aosta Palace of Capa di Monti, whltJj I had 
mark^ down for my brigade headquarters* As I drove into the 
grounds towards die massive sandstone building the old Dowag^ 
Duchess of Aosta^ erect as a guardstinan and lightly supportEd by ^ 
tall ivory-topped sticky w-as ’walking back across the bwn hi the 
rain. She had been to the bnrml of 6’ve ud^bouring townsfolk, 
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for whom my ndvmcit--p:^Tty bad just dug graves a liundmd yards 
awavj and as we eniertd die palace (ogeihcr siie told me die siory\ 
to the following; efTecr^ 

The Hermajin Goering armoured divmon, she said^ had been 
there the previous day and, shonJy before it ijulled out, two of its 
Panzer Grenadiers had been shot—theLr new gra^nes w’ere likewise 
on the lawn. They had probably been pidted off by American 
snipers at the bead of ouf advance, but the Gefman commander 
accused the Italian populace, sent a squad to the nearest bouse by 
the pabce gales, pulled out die first five dviltam, imed them up 
on the IsrwTi and sboi ihem, leaving thsm for us to buiy^ He then 
said that he would dlow those .»^. Italians what his tanks 
could do. He brought a tank up to the front of die palace (the 
tracks w-ere sdll there) and firtd a round at the palace itselb It 
made, howe\*er, almost no impression on the thick walls, so he 
swung his gun round and blew the inside out of the house from 
which the iinliappy hostages had been collected. He then moved 
out—and we moved in. 

The old dpcliess was utterly charming and bravely sad. Had I 
seen her yDunger soti, die odminill' He had been in command of 
the little ships of the ttahan Beet and Irad written to her rwo or three 
wxcks earlier to ask her whether she thought that be ought to 
surrender or figlu on. *I am only a w'oman/ she had replied, 'and I 
know^ nothing of these matEers. You must write to the King and 
ask him/ Since then, she llad heard nodimg. Had he sumaidered? 
Where was he? I coiild not tell her, hut ten days later her son 
tiunself amwered her question by wedking mto the pabce. He and 
ids fleet had parti cipated in that disdpijned and dignified surrender 
at Malta, of w'hirii the ro^rmost uhIes of my brigade liad been 
admiring wd:tnes^ «i route for Salerno- 

Tlie duchess took me round lier paboe, showed me her excellent 
Frencti tapestries, her indiffeioit pictures (the best, including the 
Goyas, had goneX aod her great armoury of muskets of which she 
paruculorly proud, thongh die Germans had absrracted the 
choicest-—[ogether with her own treasured rifles^ for she had been 
a great game-shooter in her day. Her rooms W’ere full of the 
dismembered heads of her victims, and she knew the saga of each 
one of tbem. ^ , 
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A fortnight bter, dtirin|r a lull whilst die Army fanning nut 
north of Niiple^s, my bd|^de imjor (Dick Scraiiati) and I spent a 
dozen hours on Capri^ But that, as wiittcn at die time^ must be a 
separate chapter. 


(vi) TWEm''FOUn hours" leave 
(OefcfAwt i943} 

Tike island rose and dipped as the sdiooncx was thrust towards 
it by the labouring motor. The surging peak, rbe sudden green 
precipice the scattering of little white houses, were pleasant to see 
again with the passing of years. Amidst so much chaos, Capri at 
least was Uttle dtang^- Mine-sweepm w^ere plying between the 
promontory' of Tiberius and the mainland. An American landing- 
craft and a Britu^h destroyer shared the tiny harbour with a handful 
of smaller firy^ Otherwise all was peace, and on die quay the blue^ 
clad hotel-porter fus?sed foiward as of old for our p^cks and coats. 
A ^sprcial^ train (fifteen lire) on the funicular hatiled the pair of us up 
to the town p< 3 Si the dinging orange-trees and hLU-side cottages. On 
the terraced threshold at the summit the ctecrepii taxis and the line 
of Rosinantes, upheld by the shafts of antique buggies, had altered 
not at alL The cafe in the little square were still busy^ with their 
winje-selling as of old, save that Nordic honeymooners liad given 
place to a scanering of Yankee soldiers and Bridsh ratings. The 
porter hastened hustly in fmnt of us up the cavenious lane to the 
Hotel Morgano Tibeiio- 

Then war began to rear ih i^ly hcad« Across the door (he 
notice 'OfHffirs Only" boded no respite there ftom □ue's caste and 
kind. The uncarpeted hotel oorridDfs echoed emptily to our tread* 
Tlte urbane and polyglot staff survived in a spectrat world of two 
dimensions^ Rather shyly, we handed over our radons- Tliey were 
received deprecaiingly^ and ttansmitied avidly to the wided 
kitchens. UpsmirSt only a thin trickle of cold water could he enticed 
into the ample bath; but from the balcony opened the scented visa 
of a blue sea and a sleepy and evmilesi town which no music-hall 
song or songster can vulgarize. 
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In ilie pia/^ the Duke, with the japect orBaJbp and the piercing 
grey eye of Augustus John, sat possessh'ely at the little table under 
the au-ning. Beside him^ the monoded Marquis nodded a litdoof grey 
hair, and beyond sat the Russian danseusc and her little dnugliter. 
On the other flank, the Duke was supported by a picturesque 
blonde, who punctuated dtc conversaiEon with an occosionai smile 
of modest intelligence* A diin brandy sustained the company, but 
no stimulus was needed for the dow^ of talk. The Marquis was 
rallying little Thais on her dandng, for she coo to bccoiiie a 
great danseuse. The blonde, m a casual undertone, rorssuttd us that 
after dightecu j^ars in gaol her fithirr, the assossb, was strong in the 
cause of Italy, but a trifle wieak in the digesrion and too occupied to 
indulge in die apdritijl Tlie danseuse sparkled alternatively in 
Frendi, Italian, Russian and Estonian, and explained that her 
Tliais was the namesake of the eiintj not the sinner. The Duke 
hurst occosiomlly into song, ^^Tele^■3nt save in the private emntext 
of his own mind, hut accepted without remark as a part of the 
mii£ m jccjw* Of a sudden he Issued a ffisfmrtcfu^niai there 
w'ould fie a pattyp it would be that %ery night, it wogtd be held in 
the caft round the comer, the danseuse wxiuld dancer [3 tele HlaTs 
would dance, there would he singing. The time would be after 
dinner, ten o^duek. The assembly was purposefully adjournedF 


It was five minutes to ten* The cafi was sdll exposed in all iis 
internal gauntness by electric light, which at tajo would cease. 
An Arneritan subaltern lurched chtougli the doar, strode up to the 
coy but middle-aged woman at the booking-tableT leaned confi¬ 
dentially over her and^ without the formality of removing his steel 
helmet, kissed her expcriencxd dieek^ Sfic d trust away the assaulting 
lips, though with no great determinution* Tlic dalliance was 
interrupted hy the arrival of the Duke and the Blonde^ 

The staS*—the unperilled booking-lady, the boots and a weedy 
waiter—bustled hasdLy about the noble gufit^ who left them to 
their preparations. Shortly he returned to find a funereal table 
surrounded by chairs like tombstones in a darksome corniu^ ^This 
ts not a meeting of the League of Nariom,” protested the Duke. 
Tt is a PffT^rv' A fresh table and white linen were brought fortturd 
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inio the fijU glare of the electric blllbj so&s were placed about it, 
dujDpagnc glas&Cih were set upoti it* Guesti and bottle appraprfatt 
ID ch^pagne appeared amuJtzncously nptm the scene* Only the 
fknseuse and her daughter had gone astray^ and search failed to 
reveal them. Introduccians, and the party' under way. 

Here h is fitting tP introduce the assembly. 


Dra/nath personae 

THE PRINCE {a tfldpuhtabie otd warrior w^ho had fought against the 
Senussi in i^Uj the Cermans in ipt^, and in the: Spanish Civil 
War* A ckfender of Italy and liberty, hut diieffy n fitting man)- 
THE DUKE (seven yean In gpol as an and-Fasdstt forceful, culdvated# 
and intelligent)* 

THE E1.0WG1 Cdaugh(er of T. Z., who, d^tcen years ago^ 
made a balf-haked attempt to assassinate Mussolinlt and was 
thereafter imprisoned until the surrender of Italy* Z* 13 a prota- 
gqrtist of the p^ny w^hich seeks to rehahilitate the Indian Army 
in the cause of Ubetaiion)* 

THE (many diplomatic and other friends in London). 

A GIAL, 

THE cdHTES&Xf of the Villa- i Capri (middle-agied hue doesn^t 

believe it, formerly wife of a count in the diplomadc servioc, 
who divorced her ‘because she was anri-Fasdst'i n dotninating 
chaiTner with penetrating and stiglitly Mongolian eyes. 

THE YOUTH (sofi of 9 Neapolitan poet), 

MTSELF Cthe General"). 

MAJOR DICE STEATTON (my brigade major)* 

A FISHEEMAK l^Oy THE KAEBOUIL 

* • « 

Small talk grew into bigger talk, and the party wurtned up- A 
dry but sugared white wine trickled gently round the table- The 
diplomatic Conressa flitted from London lo Pekin, muching lightly' 
upon an uncompcehcndiiig husband, a lovely daughter far away 
near Venice, and her own amhidon Ibr a higher life* Also her do^ 
Four of ihem were choilating amongst the assembled legs- *Lie 
do^Ti, Wednrtday, you naughty littk dog. klonday, sit up and 
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beg I . . . 7 %tr/j a good dog. I can iiev^ pass a dog in ilie street, 
General. And 1 aJwa\'i ehriiiteri diem hy the name of ibc dny on 
whidi I picked ihem up. Eaccept for Friday . . . Friday^s dog is an 
unlucky dog,^ (Pause.) ^You know, General, I saw yott this 
morning in the town* I looked hack at you—when you looked 
back at me* I regret* * * * 1 have never picked up a Gsieral. It would 
Liave been a new experience t' She sighed, and paused. ^Consider, 
my dear Contessa,' muttered the Gencml reflectively, *that my 
rtame would haive been Friday/ 

The Prince had readied the Battle of the Piai^'e, and the Girl 
w-as hstening to him with polite inatcendon. The Diite waved a 
hand towards the shadows, and a bowdng figure emerged with a 
fiddle. The !Duke called for song, a Neapolitan song, 'One of your 
Either'a songs' (to the smirkmg Youth). The F'lshemian stood up, 
the fiddler wa^ed his bow, and a fiood of melody submerged the 
^Battle of Madrid.^ I know not whctlicr a Neapolitiui fidicxtoan can 
fish* But song Is his birthright, and no professor stood between the 
singer and his souh The untutored loves of the Neapolitan shone 
from his eyes and sheltered beneath his clasping hands. His Italian 
listeners were taken to Ids bosom, and their hearcs beat with his- A 
sudden and suipriring explosion of soprano song from the Girl, 
four or five bars of a rich spontaneous horltone from the Duke, 
the party melted into ecsrasy and dewed throng the midinlght 
hours into another day, ^Come to my villa,* murmured the 
Contessa. 'Yes,' replied dm General j 'k is now Saturday*^ 

• * * 

Half a wiming moon blackened d>ff treMliadown across the 
litde stone-poved tmc above the sea. The scene had an ea.'sy loveli¬ 
ness that drugged and lulled the nund d A ^icatfering of dogs ftacked 
the alternating shine and shadow* The trousered Contessa with her 
capth'e on her arm and, behmd diem, the 0 uke:, the Marquis, the 
Blonde and the Youth, formed a wraith-Ltke procession, none the 
more substantial :^its accompanying murmur of tongues- A mile 
Of mote, and then a hundred steps climbed to the uidmaie arcaded 
tciTiicc, The Youth produced the Lareh^key, and was dismissed to 
light the acetylene bmp whibr the guests sat out upon the parapet 
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anti spoke EkngciPiiiily of pobiics in undertones ’which merged Into 
the nighu Througli the iraidow a light fticketed reiuctantly. Tlie 
Coniessa ■would show the GeneraJ her piEturcs+ portraits oi her^ll 
in the flighi of tiine^ mostly as the Circe whidi was her 
'Diplomatic selP but was dearly near enough to the truth to make 
one question [he origin of her swarming menagerie. A bottle of 
brandy was produced and handed^ with oidm, to the waiting 
Youth* Around the glascs tlic company reassemhled on chairs and 
a broad divan, with the uncertain lamp in ilidr midst- 


This is the book of my friend^" the Contessa wai sayrng. 
'TTiesc wtirten lines are their nMOTorials.* "You mean their grave¬ 
stones?" "No. Most of them w'eti: dead before diey arrived. A few, 
On the oU>er hund, weie m-boniL Iiereahouts^ One or two of them 
are sd!i aiive"—and she indicated a hanihoyjnt apostrophe from 
an Imlian admirer. As he looked^ the visitor’s eye caught also the 
ingenuous entry which followed! "T have liad a ’wonderful time here. 
R. Smith, Sfiu. Ldr*, R^A.F/ ’Now it La your turn. General/ sdd 
the Contessa. The company pressed embarmssingly about him as 
he took her pen obediendy and wrote his epitaph: "Hie mtdti mulra 
scripsciunt; solus ego nihil scripsi. Tfius the wise Pompeiian. I, 
less wise, will add my love-* "Tliat is die hesi of all/ purred the 
Cemtessa, clasping the book and glancing at the General with a 
wiichary that sent !iim hastily for his im- Tlie Duke, die Blonde, 
and the voluble Marquis tripped gingerly afier him from shadow 
to shadow down the long escalade* On the receding summttt Circe 
waved an arm across^ the moon, the while with the other slie leaned 
carelessly upon the Youth as upon a walldng-sdcik. Anon ^ 
turned bade with him towards the house, and the homing guests 
stepped fnto die lane* 

* • » 

"1 want yotsr help." Tlic Duke had stopped suddenly beneath an 
orange-tree, and conffonted the General like a Hounslow^ highway- 
maiL. "Z* is die desttned liherator of Italy. Four times he won the 
Medal of Valour w\th the diver palm. Twice he was fccommended 
ibr the golden palm, but he had the misfortune to be a Socialist- He 
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held the rilie which wDuId have freed Italy frum tile bur 

again misfortune dogged him, We follow Z. Wc will follow you. 
WiU you lead tis to Gencnii Munigomery tor a momenc the 
torrent ceased, and the General smiggle <1 \Tigiiety to regain his 
poise* Then once more the flood engulfed him, Italy had heen 
Wrecked- Italy could be saved. Italy /ftxiLfr he Eaved^ and one 
thing only could rescue her. ^Cotild you take m to General 
Montgomeiy'?* Without waiting for an answer, the Duke resumedH 
'Tliis Genej^ of ours, Pavone, of whom so much Itas been said^ be 
is already discredited. He is a polidcian* We ate not politicians, we 
aire not revolutionaries. We ate soldiers and include all parties, ah 
wortliy men, all shiceit pamots. We have one purpose. Our task 
is to rescue and rehaBititaECf under your British Corntnaiid, some 
small part of the broken Itidlan Army—broken by tlw inepEttude 
of its own leaders, * » . Our broken Army is die 5 >Tnbol of our 
broken Italy* And a broken Italy is useless^ dangerous, not only to 
itself bill to the worlrL , . . Give us a cotps, a few' regiments, of 
Our legionaries. Give us our self-respect* Send us out os guerrillas. 
Send us to the furthest Limits of Italy* Send us beyond our frontiers, 
wherc^^r the spectre of Nazism is a present or frmire periL Send tts 
to your General Montgomery and his Eighth Army/ 
ilie little parlioraent meltisd for a moment, and quickly re^ 
grouped in the shadows. TTiese patriots—ces hommes verraieni 
dans la personne de T* Z*, grand decora de h premia guerre 
mondiale, depute sociallste de droiie au parienient pre-fasdste, 
auteur du ptemier et du plus rfrieux attentat oontie Mussolini si 
1^25—^non seulement leur chef militoirc mais bien aussE ieut 
dmpcau, le centre dc Tahicfnenr. - - * In English^ Frendi, tmlian,^ 
the tide of elotjuencc stnamed onw^ard. Occasionally the Marquis 
look over whilst the Duke gathered new' strength. The slaughter 
of the hero-assassin stood patiendy behind themj she had heard 
something like this before- 'W'e arc not "*Badogliam,” we are 
not **Pavoniaiii,*^* w^ ore United Italy* * * * Tell your Cetiieral 
Montgomery that we are ready. Ce ne am pas la premise fois non 
plus—comme le pr^w b sanghnte guerre comhattue i de 
rAngletcitc par le g&i^rarion tjui nous a pi^dc^—que les 
Icoliens se setont sdemment engagfe d'endmsbanMr sur le chemin 
de rhonneuT ei pour la dtfense de la dignitd humoirw?,«« , 
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* 

The Bloode yzwncd slightly and fidgeted oti n tir£d foot. 
the sea the sky sllverir^ in the pre-dawn. The twin grey hm 
nf United Italy looked np app^Imgly thmtjgli dw haJi^Hght. 
‘Mon nous BOimnc^ qui ont ^ perseculis par le 

fascismei oetix qui ont soudert le ‘^confino** et Ics poursuites tk h 
police ftsdste, qui coitnurent dms leur^ biens et daiB leurs aikrrioni 
le jnug hontemc du r^lnie mussolinien, *.. / 

The first shaft of the sun strutdt the shadows frnm the empty 
Lane« 


lo. ArchaeolDgy in India 


Tue old Arducrologicil Survey' of Indii, now the Arch^eolo^cal 
Dcportmfnt of die RepiibliciD GovEmment of Indis^ wa^ artd 
probably still La the largest and mcMt coropleit arckaeological 
machine in the worlds Prior to llw partition of 1947 h admimstered, 
directly of indifectly^ the ardia^togy of one and a hdf milUDii 
^are miles of Asia, mudi of i t difficult of access. In that \iiSi ai^ 
it dealt with the structural pt^servaticra of andent sites and 
buildings ratting from a crude monolith to the Tai Mahal; tt wm 
almost the only body in India with the money and indeed the urge 
to catty out archaeolopcal escat'ation; it was responsihU for a 
series of museums^ some in urban centres, one at least a sii-hotirs* 
march througii jungle from the nearest railway; it was charged with 
the oolEection of the epigraphs, Hindu and Muslim, upon which, in 
the defidency of a systematic historical lltentcurej much of tiie 
history of India must be based; and its dudes inducted the publica¬ 
tion of all this mi&celhineous cnaterial in teports and monographs* 
Such was its explidt function, but implicitly its task was also to 
arouse in the growing Indian universities and ultnnactly amongst 
the educated public a new settse of ^^lues in raattcis relating to die 
matcrml heritage of Inilia- It had m liands hilL 

Tliis great machine was essctiriaJly tlie oeadon of two men. 
Lord CuFZon and Sir John ManslialL and It came into eiffective 
existence during Curzon^a Vioeroyalty in 1901* But already in the 
rtitietrenth century long phases of neglect and de$tfU£iion had been 
varied by pities of iimdequate thougti useful activity- As long ago 
as i26i General (Sir) Alexander Cunningham w-as temporaiify 
appointed Director of Archaeology ^io make an accurate descriptiDn 
of such remains as most deserve notice*' By 1871 the diraeriaons of 
this mission had become more clearly appreciated, and Cnniungliam 
was made Director General of the Archaeological Surv<y of India 
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with the duty of supejifitending *a complete se^idi over die whole 
country and a sysiemiitic leoord and description of all architcctuml 
and odier ictnalns that axe reniarkable alike for their antiquity or 
tltdf beauty, or iheir hiatoric intenisr/^ In fact, Cunnm^haM con¬ 
fined his attentions to North India, where his pmornl sur\Ty-wncirk, 
carried out and publisJied bera'cen iSfia and i&Sj, was of an 
outstanding range and quality. Today a surveyor in Cimninghain's 
bools would be eHpeciti to operate priraarily by aeroplane, train 
and car- Save for a rare Train, CunniFigham had none of these 
iid\'ant;^es. He used his hoots for tlie purpose for wliicli they were 
made, with tnierliLidra of saddle and bu Hock-cart b In consequence 
he saw tlie countiysidc, not through gaps in the clouds or engine- 
smoke, but at clcse and famUiar range, slopping awhile io conmnune 
and converse when the spirii moved him as it often dtcl» flis mind 
was foil of the recotds of the Chinese Buddhist pilgrims, and he 
followii^ their footsteps^ rts-creaiing with argument and with soine- 
dlirtg appmaching intuition the course of their travels and the 
shrines and dues which they saw- His name ranks high tn the select 
sodality of dtscoverars^ there was genius in his composation- 

Meanwhile, in i874t the survey of Soutli India was delegated to 
ihe able hut uninspired Dri James Burgess^ who laTcr, In t&& 5 p 
succeeded Cunningliam as Director Getieiah After Burgess s 
retirement in 1889, howtvxr, die departmetlt became very largely 
moperative, and it was to alt intents and purposes dead whon^ a 
dozen years later, Lord CutiEon, with characteristic vigour and 
sustain^ Lneerestj revived and reshaped it id something like its 
present fomu 

Curron’s long-range appointmemi of John MarshaD tn the 
recnnsdmted office of Director General is the subject of an apo- 
ayphal story w'hich may be no truer dian many apooyphal stocks. 
Buc whether the v-er)' young Marshall who,in response to atclegtamt 
arrived in India with his bride in 190a w'as or was not the Maf^ltaU 
actually intended for the new and responsible pcjst, there can be no 
doubt 1I131 Fors Fornma knew her busincssd Cumin insiandy took 
to the shyly confident youth, foil of the Greek lands in which ht had 

^ An account of hc^inninga and of subicqucnt dcvcldpraenH ™y ^ 
fomid £n InSa*t Part, by Sir John Cmtuning (London^ Tbc 

Indi^ 1939). 
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lately been a smdenT of archaeology! and the coftibinarioti of tlje 
Viceroy's T^hoic-hfuiTted backing winh the Director GenmI'j whole¬ 
hearted enthusiasm quickly set the department upon its feeL The 
task wWdj it was a colossal one* With gatliering eitpericnoe 

and atiength, MarsluJl tackled it upon a proper scale, and inspecting 
bis work a generation later I found mysdf cDiiataniJy marvelling at 
its scopr« No conuemporary of Marshairs known to me could have 
left nnyThing tike so deep an imprint upon the ardtaeolc^ ol a 
subcontinent- 

t-ct me amplify this last statement for a moment! because 1 mus 
tlsen rum to the rtver^ of the medah Outstanding amongst 
Marshairs achievements itre the first coniprehenshi'c scficme for 
conserving Indians superb legacy of medieval and MogJiul archi¬ 
tecture j the drafting pl a basically sound Andcm Monuments Act; 
the building up of an epigraphical departmEnt of the higlicst 
quality: the cstaminaiion for more than twcniy years of a sitCj 
Taxilflj fiimoiis in the protohistory of north-western Indb and 
meeting-place of East and West; ^ dit dtscovery of die Indus 
Gvilization, whidi lie has shown us tn have been one of the great 
dvilizations of the pre-cbssical world. These are merely llie highest 
peaks in a lofiy mounlain-range- The annual reports published by 
the survey during -Vlamhalrs lemim are full of lesser but suU 
imposing heights. 

\^Tiat tlicn went wrong after Marshall's retirement in 1-919? 
Why in the "thirties did hk old departmEnt sink so rapidly into 
dkrepute, ^ indeed it did? I need not here re-aisdcite a whole 
family of clanking gliosis, hut, in iusticc to Marshall on the one 
hand and Woolley and myself on the other, two or three of there 
may he exllibired. 

First, the retiring Director Ceneral hadj it must he fereembered, 
taken office at a very tarly age and at a period when rtodem 
archaeological technique (outside Ctadbonie Chase) was in a 
nidimentaiy sn^. In Green:, li wtis OfTtainly no less nidimcntary 
than elsew here, and such little practkal experience as the young 
Marshall had Jiad was in Greece- His iijunense in India in- 
ev'imbly barred close nr cotitinuous contact with intcntaiional 
developtncnt, and in eEjcavation his teidinrt^l staiMlards reniAtncd to 
the end substantially (hose of Greece and the Near East in 1300. 
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The defect aggravuted by other haers. Several of his senior 
colleagues, mcKily European, retired about the same rime m him¬ 
self; imd in less than ten years after his retirement die dcpitment 
had no fewer than four successive Directors General (two European 
and two Indian), all of them men at the extreme end of ihctr service 
and noi likely therefore either to mnovate or rv'cn to maintain 
with any spetaal fervour. And there was yet another factor of a 
personal kind. I once heard a friend and admirer of MarsliaJI 
describe him as 'a beech tree under which nothing grew.^^ That was 
well put. Marshall was ofa terapetament which hinders the confident 
delegation of responsLbiliijs Jtnd hinders therefore the adequate 
training of subordinates to assume responsibility. Ic may be that 
something in the air of Edw'ardian Tndiaj some germ surviving from 
the India of the Moghuls, had entered early mtn Mamhalfs system. 
Certain it is that, when T readied India in 1944, Marsliall wm still a 
remo-te king-god of whom his wofshippers had no intelligent 
comprehension, and sought none* 

'rhen ftnadlyi in 1931 the Indian Government^ like other? m the 
universat stringenq^, applied drastic finafictal cuts with much haste 
and tittle understandings The survey was left with tin utterly 
unhalanced, ill-Trained and iiti-lcd staff* It disint^rated*. *» 

In iVlarch 1^38 die Viceroy^ through the India Office, summoned 
Sir Leonard Woolley to the rescue* Woolky’s advice was sought 
on four points; 

(1) TJte most promising sitK or areas for exploration. 

(i) Tile best metliods and agencies for achieving the speedy 
and fruitful development of exploration activities in gcneralj 
cofisideratiotit in this regard, being liad not only to Government 
but to non-offidal agcncks such as univentitics, learned 5odetie5» 
etc. 

(3) Tlte best method of training or selecting officer? for explora¬ 
tion work, inck<Hng such points as the most suitable age for 
recruiemenu 

(4) Any general points bearing on die held of exploration and 
excavation not covered by items 1-3, 

Sir Leotianl quick to point out diar ihe 'general points* 
mentioned in item 4 might well be of crudal rmportance. For 
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exixrnple^ it woiild be Impossible to retommen^ e^cavarioti and the 
consequent amassing of aiitiquiti{!S if m sufficient means existed 
for tbeir cortservatiort and exhibluan^ so that the questjon of 
imiseums T^iaa indmatcly connected with tbe inquiry'. Futtherraare^ 
it wuojid be futile to tecommend excavTuions if chera were not 
sufficient fiindl for the work^ so that the Imanoes of the tSepartment 
would also have to come under review. Agairi^ cxcavaHons if not 
properly conducted w^ere worse than useless in that they involved 
the dt^miction of histDric evidence, so iltat ihe capadties of die 
staff had lo be adjudged. Tims any advice given under items i -3 
would be strictly condirioned by ohservaHoos under item 4. 

In the light of these commenta the terms of reference wcie 
indelinitEly enlarged, and during the very active three months 
whidt Woolle>‘ spent in India |p r93B he examlnddi all the main 
aspects of Indian andiaeology-^ The resultant tepon^ dac€?d 
iS February I 9 J 9 t ^ unpublished notes which Ite behind it, 
are a monument of quick and penetrating vision and of trendiant 
but judJdoiis and constructive criddsniF My more ampte opportune 
hpg at a later date for observ-atlon in derail conlirTned Woolley's 
views at evciy slgniiicant point* 

It ts not fitting here to rrprodiioe ^Sir WoolleyV Report ai any 
length, but a hinr may be given of its trend. On the negative side 
he found the coiservation of ancient structurtis hidebound and 
imdiscrirninating, often cnougli 'w-asteful financially and sdraiifi- 
cally depbiable.' The dcrpartmental policy in tegaid to museums 
had been ^radically wrong and detrimental to the real interests of 
archaeology." Excavation had been 'haphazruil, initiated for no good 
scienrific reason on nerw sites or carr^'ing on the clearing of otd 
sites whlcli had already yielded dieir essential infonnation/ The 
vital study of pottery had been neglected; in particular Tor the 
historic periods no infiTonaiiGn was available and a pottery Type 
could not be dated widdn a thousand years. * * ^ On almost every 
[racavaticin] site which 1 ^asited there ^vas evidence of the work 
having been done in an amateur fashion by men onxiDUS indeod fo 
do w^ell but not suffidenily tmined and experienced to know wha! 
good work For these and many other critidsnis chapter and 
verse were gjven^ interleaved with an occasional word of com- 
mendarion where feasible. The condusiofl was tliat in museum 
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work, in excavation and in consen^ation in wtnc of its aspects, 
"the staff of the Archaeological Department arc iiisuffidentfy 
ttaincd by precept and by experience; they aic nor themselves 
adequate to ihetr task and naturally the>^ are unable to train up 
tlieir sdccessoj^ to any Uglier standard than their own — indeed, 
as regards the students and junior metiibers it Ls a case of the bltnd 
leading the blind, and the quality of the department is likely to 
deteriorate progressively* Outside help is necessary if any gc>od is 
w come of the department's wort/ 

In ehon^ Sir Leonard recommended that "a European Ad\T!StT In 
Archaeology be appointed for a stricrly limiied term of years*" I 
subsequently found tliat he had privately associared my name with 
that recammendadon* 

With the fatal timidity and vadllaiion wliich chameterized the 
losT years of the British Raj in India, the Woolley Report w-as 
issued and immediately withdrawn* Accordingly, it creaied a SEOrtn 
which could not be allayed by a study of the reasoned and mani¬ 
festly impartial terms in which it had been framed- Only gnaduiilly, 
as its contents became more widely known and appreciated, did it 
gain that aoceptan-ce amongst educared Indians which it had 
deserved from the outset* After all, althougli die staff of the 
Archaeologica! Department was now nearly loo per cent Indian, 
it owed m inadequacy bastcally to its inhrrirance from British 
dirccticFfi. Had the steps taken actually in 1944-47 been taken a 
dozen years earlier, they could have been takcD at a more mdond 
pace and the thorny crisis would not have arisen* As k was, the 
hypersensirtve condition of Indian optnion in and after 
impeded progress and obscured the objective. 

Tlie wrar inevirabty liindered the implementation of die report- 
But by r94| even war could not lotiger defer some sort of actiem, 
particularly since the transfer of power w^as now' assuming an 
increasing definition and immediacy. Ac the end of June 
Mr* Amery^ then Secretary^ of State for India^ received a code 
telegram from the Viceroy (LonI Wavell) which included the 
following sentences: 

^Posi of Director General of Archaeology falls vacant nexr year 
and the Member for Education, after discussion with me, is ex- 
tremely anxious to get a man * * * horn home for successjou* I fear 
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iliac condition of deprtmmt ts quite bunentubk. It no 

one of any fj ijjli ry and. Icv'el of Its work is low* ■ * * 1 do not know 
if Mortimer Wheeler who I imderatand is at present serving io the 
Army would be possible* *« w' 

The result of this message was the imdocion w^hidi I receivKi 
in July At Algiers^ as rvtrrated elsewliere. My reply was that, whilst 
I was not prepared to leave the Army uniil the eanElusioo of the 
forthcoming openition (the Solcrmo bndlng)r ^ would accept the 
Director-Gcnerahhip if still available in six months' time. 

Acoordtngly^ in February 1^44 I found myself imprisoned in a 
liny cabin of the City 0/ Extttr amitkt the sptawding lines of a 
seven-knot convoy of about a bumlred ships^ Slowly we steamed 
westward as tliough seeking India in the tradL of Columbus, 
rounded the Azores, and veered towards tlie African coast. The 
brilliant lights of neutral Tanker came up on the starboard bow 
ss wc groped darkly into the Mediicrrmnean^ and ilic trouble wliich 
it was easy to forebode tuoke upKm us In day^Iight north of Alters. 
For an hour successive waves of Gerimn torpedo^boinhejs caine 
at us low over the watcTp and In the carefree way of maritinie and- 
aircraft gunners the air was fdlrd dangerously with an infinitude of 
polychrome shells. With El Alamein and Salerno fosli in the 
memoryji my ingjorious ts&k wns now to Amuse the large nufnber 
of small children assemhlcd below deck; where, by radonalMng 
the attack as a bang-game, wc weathered ihe little storm sucocssfUliy 
and almost icgretied the succeeding calm. 'Fhereaftcr an eventless 
voyage took US to Bomhay, and 1 stepped ashore with a mind full 
of ill-digested Indian history hut with a pretty clear pkn of cam¬ 
paign. My impact with the East was hospiiahly flroftened by Sir 
John CoWlte (later Lord aydesmuir), at that lime Governor of 
Bombay, and two days afterwards t cook my seat very canifoTtably 
in the Frotitier Mall, bound for [Dctlii and Simla* 
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On the top floor of the gmint Rsdlw^iy Board biiilding where ihe 
Ardiaeolo^ciil Survey waa iJiai housed at SudIo^ I stepped over 
die recmnbcnt forms qf penns, past office wiiidows levealing little 
clusters of idle clerks and baogers-on, lo the office which I had 
taken over that motning from my Indian predecessor^ As i opened 
my door I turned and looked The sleepers had not stirred, 
and only a wavering mummr like the distant drone oi bees indii::aied 
tbc presence of dro^t^y bimian orgatilsms wJihin^ 1 emitted a bull¬ 
like roar, and the place leapt to anxious HfCi,. * - One after another 
my headquarters staff was ushered in, and within an hour ihe purge 
was complete. Bowed shoulders and apprtdsensive glances showed 
an office working as ii had not worked for many a long day. That 
oening one of the peons (w'ho later became my must admirable 
Headquarters Jemadar) said trenmlcrusly to my deputy^'a Irish wifcj 
'Oh, memsahib, a terrible thing has happened to us this day*. ^ ** 
Had Jemadar Bagh Singh known the REvclatioii of St. John he 
might aptly have recalled die prophetic words: *Thc Des'U h come 
dow^n amongst you having great wraths beoiuse he knoweth iliat 
he hath but a short time/ The Devil had in fact a four years" 
contna from the Viectoy in lus pocket; though^ as ei-enrs shaped 
themselves, only three of those years were to be dfcctivc, the 
fourth being sultocrgcd in the turbulence and bloodshed of Parti- 
tiou- In tlwit theoiedcd four years, nearly everything had to be 
done. The department had drifted to a standstill, encumbered by 
ignorant seniors and devoid of replacements* Nor was it merely a 
matter of resliapitigT rchrumcing, revitalizing* The dead wood of 
obsolete and erroneous ideas had to be uprooted, without (for 
political reasons) too drastic an uprooiing of their elderly 
pmnents. The Devil hod to fight with one arm tied to his aide* With 
the other he proceeded to lay about him. 
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Looking back at tliis period, f944-4St tb? qmeiudt of a 
Qielsea sludy, it is nOE difEcult to count both the losses and the 
gains- Yop can’t liavc omelettes without breaking eggs^ and I have 
no doubt ti]ni the omeleETes which e^'entually eineiged justified 
die breaking of a good many ^gg^i especially at the outset* Opposi¬ 
tion^ both polirica) and departmental, was not tnconsidcrabk^ and 
was not lessened by the ctrcumstance that before my wivol the 
appointment bad been announced in the Indian Press as that of a 
"Bri^dier VtTieder*—manifestly anotlicr of those ignorant red- 
hatted hlintps for whom a job had to be found. Suhsequcntly it 
emerged that 1 had dabbled in Roman Britain: but what had Homan 
Britain to do with India? Ttie question was a not unrsisfinahle one, 
and I can now only retaliate by saying, ^See below, p. 134-’ More 
than once during that four years the old and largely falkdous 
ath'ice^ *Don’t try to hurty the East/ was quoted to me; without 
pcn^crsetiess, it remained a stimulua to new and yet more urgent 
activity* 'Rerotmber and respect the Indian dimate: the impossible 
hot weadiitr, the rains.^ At the outset, my stalT w-as told that for 
the four short years we should ignore (be hot wither; whilst the 
importance of the rains Tvas that they pointed vividly to on our 
continuing rounds, some of the technical weaknesses which under¬ 
lay our work* My older staff groaned at the wilful and pemidoua 
uticonvencionahty of tim Dcwwmer- Tlie younger staff w^hicli 1 
proceeded to recruit respondetl with a hi^i spirit that w-as my 
greatesc reward* NoWj years later* my youngstefS are taking charge, 
and I am satisfied with their prowess. 

My inini£?diate tasks were threefold: to set my idling staff at 
headquarters to work^ to see the problem on the ground througl lOUt 
Indta^ and above all to meet every member of my staff, from 
Peshawar to Madras- The first of these tasks occupied a pteltminary 
ECU days at Simbt and Induded a profect which, as things turned 
CHIT, was to bear aaEonishingly good and abundant fruit* 

At this point I may ftrum for a moment to my cabin m ihe 
Ci'o' of Esxter. There* brooding upon a scheme for fieldwork and 
cju:4i^.^tion in India* I had jotced down die following notes: 

in the imrurense field offered by India for archaeologicaJ 
esplcrraxion* many oltcmadye plans of almost equal value are 
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necessarily feasible. It may be dcsrable to divide our programme 
inio two separate parts, correspORding to the two iRiiin geo¬ 
graphical divisions of tlie suh-cotirmEiit: on the one hand to (he 
great pLiins of the north between the Vindhyas aitfl the Hima¬ 
laya, and on the other lo the plateau and the coastal smps of the 
south. 

*In the north the great hiatus between the end of the Indus 
Valley civiliaadonj dated by Mesopotamian contacts to the 
3rtl millennium b.c., and the absorption of Kordi-Wcst India 
into the hbrorical Adkaemenid empire of the < 5 ili centuiy 
the hiatus which must have cajindded with die formative period 
of modem India—^ a standing challenge to Indian rc^eatch- 
What was the material background of the Vedic hymns? Wimi 
part if any did the Indus cities, nepraendng one of the great 
crviliiattons of the andent world, play in the formadon of die 
Indian dvilization of later ages? Of wiiat sort were the Aryan 
Ln^-adets ? Whence and when ? These are questions in which the 
problems of India arc integral with those of greater Asia^ hut iliey 
arc also questions to which Indian sdiolarship tuny be expected 
to provide an important part of the answer. And further sub¬ 
stantive advance is unlikely unid Indian field-exploratiout care¬ 
fully planned and execitied, provides fresh material evidenciif 

*ln the south of India the ardiaeological prohlem is, in a 
sense, vaster sdll. There we have no dated contact with ancient 
Mesopotamia, no intrusive Persian empire. Scraps of infortnacian 
approximating to an uncertain history begm in the time of Asoka, 
but it w'as not iindl the Giaeco-Roman, gcographeri of the isi 
and ind centuries aJ5 . Included Indwn trade within their survey 
that the historical map assumed something approaching n 
coherent outline. Not indeed until the dine oi the PuUaVas of 
the i5th and yih century A_D. is South Indian history firmly 
established upon a basis of written record. For earlier periods 
maietial is abundant, its inter-relationsliip unknown* It is a jiimhlt 
of words with no consecutive meaning* B ut here again, planned 
wtJrk can gradually faring Order and significance into chaos* A 
potencial datum-line is pro\ided hy the impact of Roman com- 
meice upon central and southern Indiii, with the consecfiumt 
deposidoti of Roman coins and com-hoard^ of know^n date* The 
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t3in:ful j'nrf ^lati nn of thcst CDins "With tllc coinemponxy Indiail 
ciiltun:^ is an obvious siarting-point for r«eirch- It bas nor y^E 
been atterapted. 

"Here then are two great problems which demand attention. 
In tadtlmg them, 1 propose to work on a restricted and economi- 
cd scale^ with a view to devdoping the techdcaJ side of oor work 
and to training tlie younger generation wlio will succeed m* 
Tlie work may not be immediately spectacular in the popular 
sense of the teraij but, properly planned and controlled, it is 
capable of adding notably to our Imowledge of the componeots 
of Indian dvilimrion. And that is a basic fimedon of the 
Archaeological Survey.' 

In my tooui at die top of the Rait^-ay Bo^rd building, now and 
then snatching books and papen^ tVom die* paws of au intrusive 
monkey, 1 sat down and drew up a list of the many Roman cobs 
which, since 1775, have been recorded from the soil of South India. 
I then seni for two o f my officers, iveni through the list with them, 
and despatched them on a four diousand miles' toot w^tth Lnstnic- 
tioits to select one or more of the named situs whure signiheant 
assodacioTi with an Indian culture seemed a fair gamble and whcie 
excavation rnigl]i be feasible. Thcrrcafter I hurried off to die 
North-West Frontier and the Indus Valley* 

On die borders of the Punjab and the North-West Frondef 
provinces a little railway junction has, at the ins^ce of Sir Jolm 
Marshall^ been redTristened Taxih^ The name is that of a famous 
dty^ which, on a series of sua^ive sites hereabonis, dourislied as a 
local capital and university town between the fifth centuries s.c. 
and A*D+ Its fame, already secure in classical and andent Indian 
writings, is frjTthcf enhanced by die three massive volumes in which 
Marshall has displayed the results of twenty juars of intensive 
cxcavaricm, and it U not my purpose here to review this accessible 
literature. But I cannot omit a passing word about the site, h lies 
at the foot of the Himabya, in a ierrain ^flidently reminiscent of 
Greece to have been an additional lure tn its excavator, with a 
crescendo of hill and mountain to die east of it, rising upwartb 
into the brief dawn widi a daxrling Tumwesque opalescence of 
[nnes and undertones. Tlten, or in the pre-dawti »« 
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Fdjjuary mu^taid-fields ait a sea of dim yellow and, overhead, a 
lone vulture on dawn-patrol masks its obscene aspect by 
majestic sweep of its wings^ the piciurE is one of linforgettable 
beauty- Bui it was on a hot morning of early Ntiiy that I first knew 
this place, and what most struck my adcuktiiig eye was ilic present 
of a cdIoov of useful buddings and a first-ebss site-muscLUn which 
together provided die ideal setting for a fhture n:airungH:iimp, Thus 
early in my tour a major problem had settled itself without dforL 
ITicn onwards. 'Fhree hundred miles to the south Ues Harapp, 
the little country town beside w'hidi rise the dusty mounds of one 
of the two cities of the Indus Valley civilisation. Here^ in 

a member of Maishall's staff had dt&ooveicd remains of a 
people who used both stone and copper (but not iron) and weit 
therefore in what atchaeologjsii call a ‘chalcoUthic phase of culmre- 
The date of this manifestly ancient culture was then unknown but 
lias since, after much further exploration, been defined roughly as 
^500-1500 E.c* Tlic ^Harappa' or 'Indus’ civilissadon has now taken 
its place amongst the great civilisations of the ancient world, and 
it w-as with a proper—though, in the event, inadequate—sense of 
tilings to come that, on a May nlghc in 1944, a four miles* totig>t-rtde 
along a track deep in sand brought me with my local Mndiiu 
officer from the nearest railway sEafion 10 the little bungalow beside 
the moonlk mouivds. Warned by my anxious eoll^ue that we 
must start our inspection at ^-}o nett morning and finish by 7*301 
*after which it would be too hot/ we turned in, with the dark 
figure of the 'punka'walla* crouched padendy tn tht: entrancet and 
the jii^t air rent by the howling of innumefable jackals in the 
neiglkbomtng wilderness. 

Next morning, punctually at 5*30, our litde procession sfarted 
out to-wards the heaps. W^ithin ten minuies, I stopped and rubbed 
my eyes as 1 gazed upon the rallcst mound, scarcely trusting my 
vkioo^ Six hours later my embaxiasscd staff and I w^erc stilt loUing 
wdth picks and knives under the blazing sun, the mad sahib setting 
a rcleniLras pace.. To explain what had liapp^ied^ 1 iniiat devote for 
a moment into Indus arcbaeoltigy. 

The sites of the Indus dvilization spread along the riversi from the 
HimalajTi to the Arabian Sea, a distance of one thousand miles, tind 
it was thus by fiirthe largiest imiiary ci vilizanonof pre-classical tmiES. 
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Widiin thut grtai aira two does TJi'erc outsrNinding and pres^imiably 
in same manner mclmpoliian: Harappa Jtsdf and, , four hund^wJ 
mites to ttie scHiEh-west, Mohenjo-daro, beside rfiE main sireain of 
tile Indus- Both dots wtie sonDeching like tkrtc miles in drcmij' 
firrence; bo ti l were thought to be devoid of fortifkations* Accor¬ 
dingly, prior lo 1944 there was a tendency to regard the Indus 
Civilizadtm qs something octraneous to the normal trend of the 
autocratic or buieaiioadc king- and pnESt-ridden sodetks further 
west, in Mesopotamia, Anatolia and Egypt. This apparently 
hcterogmcous characrer, sirai^y anadtromstic in the chalcolithic 
age ^ ’ft'as stressed by Protes^r Gordon Oulde in his I^etv ZJgAt 
ih^ Most Awmt Eari^ 1934. "No multipliGinoTi of weapons of ^ 
and baric-sesnes/ he wrote, ‘attests fiitkle conflicts befft-M diy- 
States as in Babyloniil nor yet the force w hereby a single king, as in 
E^ypt, acbicv«! by conquest internal peacx: and warded off j ealous 
nomads by constant preparedness. We cannot even dehne die 
nucleus round which accutnulited the surplus wTaldi of capitafi 
involved in the eonversion of the village into the dry. * ^. One can 
indeed distingu'tsh between indusmBi and commcfckJ quartos, 
berween the lowly abodes of artisans and shopkeepere and the 
larger mansions of prosperous burghers^ But no temple nor palace 
dominates the rest ihou^ the total areas eicavated wauld comj^ 
favoitrahly with thos^s explored in MeaopoCimia- vbiiar 

inevitablv gets an impression of a democratic bourgeois economj, 
as In Crete, in potitrast 10 ibe obviously crntralized theocrades and 
mofiordiies hitherto described-* 

ITils Elyidjiti polity, not altogether devoid peihaps of a Mamai 
flavour, seemed too good 10 be true but was ttoi on ibat amount 
fidse- Tberc was link in die printed evidcM to ccmiradict it* But 
the printed i-vitfence was in fkt singularly incompkte- 

As 1 approached die highest mound at Harappa on dial 
morning, the truth, or a part of the tnidi, of die matier siood 
suddenly revrakd 10 me in die stremg sloping lighr of the wly tun- 
Tile mound fringed wirh great piled masses of yelW mud 
which could scarcely be odier than monsoon-m^ brick. Here and 
there ii rose 10 tower-like peaks; everywhere it ooiumsted wiih die 
imerior of the mound, where brickbats and potslmds covered die 
smface with a red doat Nay luote; dose Lnspecimfi and a link 
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of th* perijJieral ttiitd sliowcd u p the acfusl joints i n (he 
brickwork, and doiibi w^ out of the question. Tlie mound^ standing 
high above the adpeenc heaps* }»ad been barricaded by a brick 
long worn and melted by the Fummer ralns^ Tlie rity, so Ihr 
{rom being m unarmed sanctuary of peace, was dominated by the 
lowers and baulcmentSi of a loftj^ man-made acropolis of debandy 
feudal aspect. A few minuter" observation had radi^y changed the 
social eharacter of the Indus civilisirion and put ii at htsi into an 
acceptable secular focus- There remained the task of demonstraiing 
die strucfuial make-up of the newly found acropolis by excavaiioii, 
and this was in fiact lo he adneved with rewarding success two 

years later. , 

Meanw hile I hurried on to Harapp“s opposite numbcTi Mohenjo- 
daro, away dowm in Sind. Tlicre, as we drove through the heaps 
and scrub towards die heart of tlie site^ a Iiigh mound rose suddenly 
in from of vs^ aowwd widi the tattered jfwjM or shrine which 
Buddliisi monks had added to it m the second century' 4 -D, And 
there at once the same phenomenon was clear to ^ee: die (loodwom 
remains of an acropolis of sunitiir srEei orietUaitDn and relative 
porition to that of E-larappa, and slinilarly Bhowing the mud or 
nrud-brick of w^hidi its diff-like edges were composed- In the 
adjacent bungalow I sat down and wrote to Gordon Qiilde in 
London that die bourgeois complacency' of the Indus dvilizatioii 
had dissolved into dust and that^ instead* a thoroughly nnlitaristic 
imperialism had raised its ugly head amongst the niin?i. To his 
cr^ii he accepted the retrogression with a good and iinhesiiatHig 
grace* and in due course tewroie his book. 

Back in New Delhi* not displeased wdth my hurried western 
tour, I made offidal contatis and sped upon my w^ay east and south. 
At Bama 1 found the vice-chancelJors of the nineieen Indian 
unh'eisities assembled in oonferetKe and seized the opportunity ■of 
haranguing them with such eloquence as I could muster on India s 
urgent need for a younger genttadon of archaeological eixplorcr^ 
The sub^quent respottse was more favourable than 1 could have 
hoped, and it is a pleasure here and now' to record die constfflit 
co-opeiation of most of the universities in our w^ork- Inddcnially* 
at lease three of them have become tbcm^lves tire patrons ol 
archaeological field-research- 
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At Calcutta, in (he damp oppressive heat of Junfij I cooled my 
brow for a fnomeni in eighieemh-oHituiy England* Who Captain 
Charles Wyatt of the Bengal Engineefs' may have been, is unknown 
to mic, hut in Calcutta's Palladian Govennuem House, which he 
built in tTpp, he htithatlEy reproduced the spirit of an age of culri- 
vaiisd luxury: different as iniglit be from (he theairial and taiher 
uneasy ostentation of New Delhi. With a strangely prophetic 
sense, be it added, Wyatt diose aa his model Kedleston Hall in 
Derbyshire, the future home of Lord Curzon. Now ai Calcutta (he 
hospitable Casej-s held epurt—old friends with time for evneijihing 
and everybody io yeiita of unpamlleled stress. An example is 
relevant. Since Taxila, 1 had fotmukied in my mind a detailed 
scheme for a tralning^ool in archaeological excavation. One 
thing was beking: a qualified colleagoe to share the very consider- 
able tjuli. On my way down to breakfast at Govemment House, 
the solution suddenly flashed to my mind, ^care previously, 
R. G. Casey's younger brother Dermoi had, as 1 have related, 
helped me in the excavation of Roman Sties in Gioucestersltire and 
at Sl Albans. Hi-; discernment as an excavator had been nf a rare 
quality, and he was a master of patient expodtion. I asked ray host 
what Dertnot was doing. 'Oh, he's Ga or something of die son in 
a base-camp in Tasmania,' was the reply. 'Would It be rahhing the 
war-efibrt at this kte dace to abstract him from the Australian 
army?' Dick Casey's response was characteristic. 'I’ll wire lo the 
Viceroy,' he said, 'and ask for him- When do you want him ?' I 
said that we should open the school at Taxila on ist October. Lord 
Wavell at New Delhi reacted inraiediattlyj be tabled to the 
Auatralbn Prime Minister and on 15 th Septembet a dighily puiiled 
Dermot Casey arrived at Simla with a small hand-bag after a 
precipitate }oum^ in a bomber acioss five thousand miles of Indian 
Ocean. But that is to anticipate. 

Southwards from Calcutta, in the heat of an impending mon^, 
1 made Madras, to find most govwnmrtit odkes " 

Japanese bomber, lipving lost its way over the Bay of Ben^, had 
recently discharged iis remaining small bomb upon one of tfeopen 
spaces of the dty, with a moral eflem which might have made tbe 
pilot smile. However, with the ready co-Dpenlion of the su^nn- 
tendent, a Dr. Aiyappan who beome a good friend of muie, 1 
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peiKtraled inio the Government Museum and at Idsufe explored 
its minost recesses. The sequel may properly be described as 
dramatic. 

In a TTOtfahop cupboard my hand dosed upop the neck and long 
handle of a foimy vessel Btrangely alien to chai tropical environ- 
ment. As I looted upon ii I temnnb^?r tecalliPK tkit provocative 
question io the Legislative AsJiembly at New Delhi: "What has 
Roman Brtiain got to do with India?’ Here w-as the complete 
answer. Here was indeed much more than the complete dDswer. In 
my hand 1 held the first key to the protohistonc aicliaeology of 
South India* of half a million square miles of Asia- Here was India's 
reply to diose words which, three motiths pre% iously, 1 liad penned 
a tridc ansioLisly on die &f£x£Ur and have reproduced above, 
Roman coins as an index to an assodated Indian cukuie would have 
been good enongh and sonaewheie on die odier side of the peninsula 
my two offijoera were even then seardiing along the coast and 
amongst the backwaters for a point of irnpact. Bui Roman pottery 
sudi as the amphora-handle which 1 was already sketching in 
my notebook opened up possibilities beyond the reach of 
coinage* with its incomputable survival-^alne and its fadle trans¬ 
mission, A wdne-jar from the Methteiraneark had twt arrived alone; 
its presence bdiLated almost iniitiite possibilities. It had been 
foundp said Aiyappan* on a site some eiglity miles south of Madtus, 
near Pondicherry in Frcndt tndia* w^hcre he and others had beoi 
carrying out some trial cxcavaiiona on an andent town-site beside 
the coast. Two dayi later I readied Pondidterry in the dawn* after 
an aU-night train journey* 

The Frendi governor was away* but his officials were hospItoJiiy 
itselL Break^t was prolonged fitf into the morning, and oonduded 
wdih an admirable cognaci Tliefeafter we mode our way in loqua- 
dous procession rlirongh the siraighdy marshalled streets of the 
Unie town 10 the public libtaiy- Tlic guidebook affirms that 
^Pondicherry can hardly be described as a “live" town- There are 
no European shops^ The grass grows in the areets, -. / But, ffiough 
its much-banered defences hxve long perished, tlie place has an air 
□f dormant history about it, somcdiing of the aspect of a Frendi 
provindal town gone to seed and to sleep. It was at the same lime 
im-Indian and im-Bridsli* with tliat indefiiiable air and odour of 
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the creale. In war-time is population liad been enlarged by un- 
adwerilsed Itiunigrans: a French marquis engaged, with the best 
motives, upon a pereoniaLy frustrate tnanosuvte to install a suspect 
wifriess sending-starion; hifl flaniboyantly blonde wile who never 
seemed quite lo force the prickly and nmiplicatcd etiUrenchincnB of 
tonal sodety; a subfusc woman from Malay in an upstaiis flat on tlw 
sea-front; the shapely young wife of the manager of a cisino at 
Slianghai, whereabouB of manager at present unknown. And in the 
badtgraund, a dionis of tlirce mills poduced cotton-doih under 
Finnch or British management, two or three colonial French 
families made an adequate subsistence somewhat mysteriously out 
of oil-seed, and a celebrated aikiam or metaphysical establishment 
provided indiscriminately for die spiritual indulgence of jaded 
Indians or bored (elderlyj Frenchwomen. The sodal focus was a 
rather shoddy little Cerck adjoining the Governor's Palace, ti the 
harVgrfinnd a British consul-general kept an observant eye on 
things and perwms, with the aid of a large Union Jack and cardully 
adjusted tea-parties. 

An inner room of die public library contained three or four 
niu 5 eym-cas«. I strode hopefully forward, and, temoving the dust 
with an etcessiveiy sweaty aim, peered into them. For the second 
time within die montli, my eyo started in their sockets. Crowded 
togedier were fiagmems of a dojen more Roman amphorae, part 
of a Roman lamp, a Roman intaglio, a mass of Indim 
potsherds, beads, tenacottas—and several fragments of a red-gl^ 
wait wliidi no one trained in the sdwml of classical arch^logy 
could mistake. After much asrehing, the keys were discovered and 
I found myself handling the fr^cma of cups and dishes of the 
time of Augustus and TsbeHus from die famous potteries of Roman 
Aitmi. My search was nearly over.... 

Two miles away, down die coast, a devious journey brought lu 
to loumcy’i etid. Here a fishing hamlet, Vinmpamam by name, 
looks upon the Bay «f Bengal across a litwr of s^-ned boaB and 
crude outriggers, and near it a former outlet of the Gmgee ^ef 
is ponded back to form a broad %ooti worthy of the shade of 
Lone John Silver. The flanks of the lagoon are crested by groves 
of waving coco-nut palms, and from its fehful depths long lm« of 
daik-ildnned men from the adjacent viUagm gather a guUibk 
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food-suppiv prifiiitive fishing-rods. Ths western ^ore of the 
bgoon is flat, little the avemge water-levd; the easEem shoie 
for some four hundred yank rises sheer to a height of twenty fetft, 
and horn the eroded eliff proieci die broken ends of bride w^iUs. It 
was quickly twident that the whole height of the eastern shore was 
the product of urkin accumiiladon. Two craters showed whete 
local French and Indian antiquaries during the previous three years 
had extracted the material now in the pobhe library. And let it be 
made dear tliat, devoid of science tliough their work had been, 
w ithout it the potentiahues of the site would have remaind hiddcul. 
The imskiilcd excorbior has on occasion an honourahk place in 
the history of archaeology. In parhailarj the name of L. 
Faucheux of Pondidicrry desetvea indijsion iu the roll of tame, 
for ihat he at least stumbled unknowingly upon *Roman“ Aiika^u 
CPopdicheny) when more knowledgeable men hiid passed It by. 
Our work there in 1945 and that of J. M, Casnl for the Frendt 
Government in 1943 owed everything to Faucheux^s untutored 
curiosity. And that curiosity in turn based upon the accident 
that in 1937 local Indian childr^ had picked up Ofi t!ie site an 
intaglio bearing a classical bead (allegedly ^of Augustus') and had 
puTVTyed it for hdisheesh tu anodicr local French antiquary. My 
Own share in the busines—^initiated by itiy accidental observ'aiion 
in the Madras museuirv—was the recognition of the dated Rocnan 
pottery* and the siihsecfuent exploitation of the &iie on methodical 
lines in the interests of Indian chronology. Of that, more in due 
i:ouTse. 

Once again in New DelhJ| I found there Sttiart Piggott and 
Glyn Danieb the fotmer in the Army, the bner in the Royal Air 
Force and both engaged upon air-photograph interprttauon. On 
ilic principle of 'Othcie the old sca-aipiaiii' and his iMilrus-tooth, 
I Gisuially produced an ArtetinF shfiitl from Pondidieii y* and. the 
effca was gratifyirig—how childishly rewarding 19 a comprehending 
audience 1 In hk spare time, Piggott was already at work upon that 
series of books and articles whiidi Itave made him our foremost 
authority' on prehlsioric Indku But there was little time for gossip. 

^ Tlie pTEvksui repoet on tl» ArLtaruedij potter^' Isad b«n as foUowT'* 
*11* type of pottery varies at the diflijreiiE IcveB, the mow artiistic designs 
occurring alxntt the aovul sca-4Evel^ I 
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Wth ilw shrtrwtl asslsdinoe of il)e Secretary for Educadan (Sir) 
H. Y* OidsTiami lo whose ccMiperadon durirrg my first two years 
in India I owe more than 1 can saVj 1 prepaned a shanering budg^et 
for Govcmmtni, to odrvicr a preliminary reorganization of the 
survey, Tlicrij having picked up Dennoc Casey in Simla, I repaired 
lo Taxila, where far six months he and I proceeded to conduct a 
ttaming-schoDl ’a^hlch^ 1 like to think in rtumpcct^ did sometiuiig 
to reorientate Indian field-archaeology^ 

I look back on that six months from October 1^44 to March 1^5 
as one of the happier periods of my life. Work was unceasing and 
Strenuous, hut was liberally shared by colleagues and students alike. 
It was our good fortune to be joined by Gerard Mackwnorth Youogj 
son of 3 one-tinic governor of the Punjab and himself a fluent 
speaker of Punjabi. Gerard had formerly been Defence Secretary in 
the New DeHiJ Govemiuent, bur had resigned before the war tn 
order to realiM an ambition 10 live and work in Greece. There he 
became a colleague of Hiunfify Payne, Director of the British School 
of Archaeology, and, on Payne*? premaTure death, succeeded him 
as Director, Early in the ww he disposed skilfully of his immediam 
rtspoTisibilitics by handing the sdliool to Switzerland, left Gteert 
in front of the Invaders, and returned to his old department tn indi^ 
In 1^41 a peculiarly vindoit mosquito struck him down with hls 
fust bout of malaria, and cm recovery he came to me as a voluntw* 
At Taxila he made my task tolerable by assuming the administTaMn 
of tlw school, and he hilfilled his very masceManeous duii» widi 
knouiedge and imperturbability* Nor cm I forget the brief but 
notable intervention of tny old archaeological photo^pW in 
England, M- B. Cookson, then in India as an Air Fora officer, who 
spent his Christmas leave w^th me in 1944 ^ 

incenisivc training, set my photographic department upon 
HiS precept and example w ere remembered by my Indisfi staff long 

after he left India. l ij 1 ^ 

But above all ] have in namd the alsty-one studenta who Hocked 

to me from the universities of India and from die anchaeologi ^ 
departments of the Indkn States: swarthy Musihns from the Nort^ 
XtVst Frontier and the Punjab, Ihtle round-faced litll^ve fengatis, 
quick-witted Madrasis, dark soutbemeis tom Oxhbi and Trasno- 
core. Alas, today—only a few yews later— such an assemblage ot 
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races, lonRucs and cfceds ¥rould no longEr be feasible. Religi^ 
and political batrieis have split asunder those who in 1944 worked 
logetlwr with sioRte purpose and common imdcniandmg... - 1 ok 
ffether or in dose soocession they passed through ihe three ^sses 
into which the school was divided. Hie largest class was that of 
tminces in die actual tedmique of exavadon and in the piep^oon 
of the necessary field-records. Tlie other classes dealt w-tth sur¬ 
veying, photography, draftsmanship and administration. Punctually 
at *.45 each moming the students filed out lo their work; at 6.0 p-m- 
fieldwork ceased; at 9.0 p.m. the school rEflsscml.lrd for a lecture 
pvrrt by the staff, by visitors or by the students thrives on 
historica], arehaeological or anthropological top^ 

Buenuous days, lightened by goodwill and dieerfiil inodent. t^e 
night, I remember, snow fdl upon us-the first in those p^s for 
sevenreen years. The next morning a student firom tropical Indm 
was found filling liis pockets with ice from the pools 'to send to^ 
parents who had never seen ice or snow/ They were good- 
natured children, and a doien or more of them are ^ing sound 
archaeolo^eal work in India and Pakistan today. , , . Tliey taught 
me much. 

By March 1945 the period of preparation was over. 1 was now- 
sure of myself and my staff, and was content. '') 7 ith picked colleaguo 
and the best of my students I leftTaxila, stayed for a day or two 
in New Delhi, and then went straight on to Pondicherry and 
Arikamedu, a two-thoosand mile journey into the tropica. 
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It Is not ftlcvssJit h^rre to follow m detail the archiieological field- 
profTnunme which for three ycar^ developed the rcsttitjs of tite i ^44 
recoonaisswicc in North and South Indta. Tire reports of that w'ork 
are to be foutjd in tile periodical Anj.wu of whiidi the first 
number was issued in January 1946^ flte function of the new 
publication was to set a sumdan^ of prontpi and adequate present^ 
tion such as had not been hitheno available in Indian to reflect, in 
other words, the new standards whidi we were trying to establish 
in die field, and to enooux^c also Eystematu: and purposefid mdoor 
research. Looking hack on our cfForis I think that we can cMni an 
nppr pri.ih [<* it]c35une of succesSi But It ^ns Jiot easy. 

Indolence lud brought dve dwbdling anfiuiil rtports of the 
simney to a final standstill in 19-^^ The Gosxrament proliibirion 
of departmental puhlicatitm afier the heginnirg of the war Aus 
merely gave the virtuous impress of authority to a long-swmhng 
negligence. At tlje same tunc the ptohibition made it very ' I 
for me in 1545 to obtain sanction from Covemnumt for die 
laundting of a new type of publicition on a (airly amhitlo^ Ct 
and many months in dial year were spent by Oulsnam and 
in aigumem and cajolery bdbrt the ban was hroken. For broh™ 
it liad to be. From the outset the work of reorganizadon wold 
liave been largely frustrate without iirutie^aie publicarion, widi is 
attendant discipline and cncouragenKOL From ^ outset I Iwd 
bid down 'the absolute necessity for complcring ^ written report 
of one season’s work before resuming fieldwork m the “ 
need be, a w'hob season's digging must be postponed to enable 
this essentia] task to be accomplished. Unrecorded 
destruction, and prompt and fiJl publication must be regarded by 
the excavator 3S a point of honour. If he once aJIow-s bts repomi^ 
to £Ji into airears, the situation rapidly outruns his control, and 
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unfortunaiely the resuliani loss is not to Wm&elf or his deptirtmeitE 
but to sdence. ConiplEtc and punctual publscition must be; die 
invariable rule; no excuse whatsoever can condone ctefenuent*.. 
And 50 on. Ail that trmnpeiing wed cnougli, but it could only 
be justiEcd by instant and effective action. And this action bad to be 
fitted into the inierstices of a peculiarly atjwded routine- It mcani 
not n^erely the revmaJ of a Govemra^nt d^an but also some¬ 
thing approaching a tedmical revolutinrij and the latter process was 
at least a$ Ibrmidahle as the former. In one of my memoranda of 
die period I find the fbDowing paragraph: 

•Printing is at present a botfit-neck in India. This is due in 
part to the war and to shortage of good paper. But it is due also 
10 die tedinical inadequacy of a majority of the Indian presses^ 
not excluding the Central Govcrtuncnt press. Good Ijalf^Jone 
block% winch are ssetttial for andiaeologiGa] publication^ are 
ainiost impossible to obtain and, whsi obtained, they art 
commonly spoiled by bad inking. Type-founts are generally 
anticpiated and below the modern internarional standard. Printers 
assure me tliat their machinery is out-of-date and diat properly 
iniined techniciaiis onnot be obtained in the maEk.et+ There can 
he no worst adverti^ment of naliDnia.1 effort dian b3^d printingi 
rinoe it is necessarily tbruugli (his vehicle diat the greater pirt 
of die w’Orld receives the national intellectual output. An improve- 
jnent of printing fadlities and printing sumdurds is a primary 
necessity' if Indian archaeology—^nd indeed Indian sdiolarslup 
generally—is lo rei:etve adeiipiatt recognition. Good and prompt 
publication is the life-blood of research.^ 

Deaperatc hunting led me eventually to a hJ^ compound-wall 
in Low'tr Circular Road on the outsk^ of Calcutta, Bdiitid the 
wwll stood, and stands, die charming httle Regency huilding put up 
about 1830 by ji Baptist rnksioPp which proceeded to establish a 
small press there for pmpagafKibt and other purposes. In 1^45 die 
standard of this little press wis easdy the highest in India, and it w as 
to die personal co-operation of successive miinagen? 
satisfactory tedmiral quality of the early numhers of Jrs^Unt hJia 
was due. But the employnienE of an efficient and reasonably 
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expensive Bridsh-cortrolled concrni rtuher than axbeap ard shcxJdy 
native oae a recnrrenc cssus lulli with GoverrinjEm:- 

On ist April in dial ^-ear 1 sat in a small bungalow amidst the 
palm-irees, a mile fmm tJie scene of my fordicoming exavadets at 
Arikamedut wrote to Cj-iil Fox* 'Sheeis of rain arc descending 
into dw jungle outside my venuidall—all wrong for the tropics at 
this dme of year and particularly inopportune for one who h about 
(o dig below Beadei^eh ., . Here l‘m living in solitary' state about 
iliree miles from tlie small wrall-Iess W&dS? dial is Pondkheny', with 
my BervafU and jemndaf' and my posse of Ghurka guards^ who 
protect me very amiably from Cod-^know's^what wherever my 
headquarters be. In addition there is a varying number of naked 
genilcraen who somcllGiW appoint tbemseK'ts It? my stalf &nd 
appear unexpectedly on the bill at the end of thtr month na "sweeper " 
**W‘atcr-*carTierj'' ^'gardcneri**^ and what-not* Today my South 
Indiiin students, twenty or thirty of tbem in addition to those I 
brouglu with me from the north, are expectedly and this evwngdisi 
mission of mine ttcommenceSf . * * This Is the place^ by the my, 
w'herc last year 1 nodeed Atretinc poiteiy' amongst (he previous 
finds and where therefore,/c^r ihfirst ihu, we can hope to find an 
ancient South Indiiin culture objectively dared by assodancm. 
Ariknmedu can scarcely help bcconimg a classic site in the annah 
□f Indian atchaeology* The archaeology is in easy enou^— 
it's die mtiote-control between here and Delhi and my H*Qp at 
Simla, 7,000 ft. up and i,ooo miles away, that makes thin^ a trifle 
difficult in a phase of intrigue and reoig^mizatlon.... But I must gp 
and see about thoflc students. III li^t a South Iiiihani cigar an 

sample the rain.' ,, , , . . * 

There may have been forty of them, all told, m the t t 
hut, swarthy, volatile, speaking a variety of naol languages 
Twnil, Telegu, Makyalam, Hindi, Uidu-but all fearing con* 
stantly to the only tongue common to ua all. 'Hie Impending 
operation was set before them- Tliey wete to be the pioneers a 
protohistoric archaeology in Soudi India. Their o^ trt^ture had 
pointed the way. Had not the Jr&jr/w-fiWn, 'Tlif La)' “f ™ 
Anklet,’ told tbem long ago of the andem aty of Puhar, only 
sixty miles away down die coasi ? How the sun one ei* 
the open terraces, over die wardiouses near the harbour... where 
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were the abodes of Yavanas, men from the GraeoCKRoman i^'ortd, 
sailors from distant lands?’ And now here at Ankomed^ the 
ancient Pondidierry or Puduchdieri, the Pod^S of the Creek 
geographers, they were about to find the table-wares 

brought diiiher from the Mediterranean in die first oeniury A.n, by 
those same Yavanas, Nor was all. Beside iheiC wine-jars and 
tabie-wares they would find Indian ihings, an Indian culture, 
an Indian civiliiadon, which would share the known dale of tlie 
imports and thus fonn a finn base for the systemarization of South 
Indian arehaeology* . . - Onfy, they must not otpea 
success. Tliey would liave to work for it. They miglit have to work 
for a fortntghr before the first hint of success rame their way. 

1 liavB nt^w ceased to congratulate myself upon the inspiration 
of tliat last warning. We seined badly, in an area which had been 
wrecked by brick-robbere fro«i top to bottom. Spirits fell, and only 
tlte blessed word ‘fortnight* staved off the utter despair which comes 
all 100 easily to the tropical mcnialitj'. It w^ in fact on the afternoon 
of the twelfth day that one of my snidencs emerged from die water¬ 
logged depths, corered with slime bur waving eatulianrly the base 
of a red dish, hearing upon it the name of its Italian maker. Hie 
Yavanas had been found, and tlie siniaiiDn was saved. Thereafter 
dte excavation became a triumph. By return of post die whole 
history of the potter and bis family, the Vibicni of Aiemo, m 
our liands, dianks to the prompt and liberal knowledge of Miss 
M. V. Taylor at Oxford, Oiher Icilic wares and fragments of a 
hundred wine-jars, with a wide range of assodated Indian products, 
soiled OUT access- 

A little later^ on &th May, 1 was in a RoyH Air Force over 
central India, heading for Madras from Delhi, to which I liad 
repaired from Arikamedu for a committee-meeting. Tlie pilot came 
through to us from die codtpit with the wirelessed news that die 
war had ended in Europe; he proposed to turn back to Detlii to 
celebrate and was with difficulty overborne, by numbers taihcr thiti 
by argument. At the Madras airport 1 found the car of the governor 
of Pondicherry awaiting an abs^t guest, so 1 hoarded it and drove 
straight back to the palace in the French capital. There the victory 
celebrations were already in full blast. In die fierce sunshine stot^ 
the small, rotund fona of His Excellency Monsieur Bonvin, in 
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cocked hal and heavy gotd-braided seif;e, the siveat streaming down 
his gradous, friendly countenance. He wia receiving the French 
Colony, distinguished Indians, an inehriaie Australian soldier; 
ev'eryone who catne his way was greeted with a welootni^ smile. 
All that night the palace W35 open for drinks and dandng. The 
enterprising Australian soldier was there, he was still there when 1 
left in the small hours, and he had by that tiine had many intmute 
conversitiotis with die governor. As I drove to tny bungalow in 
the moonlight 1 too determined to celehnite: by giving all my 
workpeople—men, women and diLldren—eatia pay on the 

morrow, . * j i. 

At pav-panide my praiseworthy proposal wtis explained to me 

waiting files by an interpreter. It was received by bla^ or inquiring 
looks, dien □ murmur. ITter victory? war? What ^ it all 
about ? Tlie interpreter persevered. There had been a w-ar, tor away, 
a very gjeat Bui now it was all over, and the sahib w^ p!«^, 

and wonted than to be pleased too, so he was pvi^ them all^ 
extra rupee, in addition to their wages. The punlcd look remained. 

I intervened and told the interpreter to say no more about it hut to 
ensure that each khourer leodvisd the bonus as a gift, ik not from 

me, then from God. , 

Two davs bier, a small deputation waited upon me. My w oritm 
wanted id 'give me a patty under dw moon- Private irajutry revealed 
tliat every redpient of the extra rupee had put a quancr o it tom 
bag for Ae pul^ of this party. Never have more touched 
thSi by this of the humblest of folk; folk kno^ to me well 

enough indeed individually by sight atid prowess t art 
every tamer of Lmgu^e cuaiorn- 

Tie appointed evening arrived, ^ I ^ 
from my bungalow to tny hcadquartere dawn C ^ ^ 

of dusty track between rbe cactus-bushes, when suddenly a ^ 
crowd of laughing and chattering villagers two 

and engulfed tlic car. Simultaneously, as □ 

rival bands^pt out ^ i„ battered 

cacropbony bevond bebef* Tbat on my ten was 

L b coopk«iy;r™d.. 

the night air with an astonisliing iioisewltwiii^f*"*”*”* ^ ^ 
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1 vaguely lecognized as an extnie version of Tipperary* Iis rivals 
were undisguisedly native, iltdr uniform restricted to the loin-doth, 
dttir orcfaesttation based upon die drum and a sort of Hute, their 
music unashainedly of the countryside* Ultimately die kipif blew 
tiietnselvBs m a siandsiili, and die drums and flutes held tiw field* 
A was fTTiHp ill! dw crow'd. into it st'tpp^ *i tirdc o 
cbndng youihsj the rliyihm of the dance emphaft:;^ by tbfi beating 
of stick on stiik- And so, widi eiidless succession and reitcrancin, 
moved forward a few yards at a dine towards our goal—my 
headquarfcTj, The datiking trees w«e foil of adventurous villagers, 
w lio were HOW' and then precipitated on to tlte crowd below by foe 
breaking of an DverladcH brandl. At last^ within a furlong of our 
destination, foe trowd paused and reluciimtly opened op a vista. 
Lanterns on poles now rivalled the moonlighti In the wav'eiing 
beams two gaily bedecked forms were seen approaching from llte 
further end of foe avenue* They were hobby-horse tbrncers of a 
trarliticmal local n-pe, the one a crowned prinoet tlie other a youth 
in foe guise of a coy young maiden. Tliey slowly gaUivantcd up fo 
me, bowled low, and procuteded with much grace and vh^dty to 
enoert their dance—the prince strutting before die shy damoiselT 
whose averted eyes gradually turned towards him us she ^lowdy 
relented and finally, in an abandon of passion, touched him lightly 
on the arm and tripped away with Vlihl - - + Tlte dancers were dn? 
dtlldren and grmidchildren of stmibr dancers, who tor ages Itave 
percgrinuied fhe countryside with a limited and familiar repertoire. 

Thereafter the guest of honour, ensconced in a gilt baroque chair 
which had been conjured up at several removes from some French 
houselKild, received die flowers and fruit appropriate to such 
occasiorta, was addressed m Tamil and Tamiloid French, and 
li^iened attentively to a Tamil ode, composed for the occasion and 
sung by a small boy in a piercing nasal voice. It was a ^ 

vivid memory^ lit by iin&ding visions nf a happy crowd of gentle 
folk and a moon-hlled sky... * 

To find, as we happily and abtmdanilyfod, firm equations betw^cen 
dated imports and a native culture was anfoaeologicilly usefolt 
and indeed epoch-making, but was not itself enoujfo. To complete 
the exerdst, it remained to detnotistrate how^ such an equation 
could be extended for the ordering of knowledge over a wide 
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fieJd—over a field in some racasure propoftianite to peniimilaj 

Indiii^ With that c^id in view, and the ArikamEdu nuLCerial freshly 

in my mind, 1 left PondidiEJT^' on a rapid summer-totir of the ' 

South Indian museums. Of the results of (hat tour I have ratten 

elsewhere^ and need say little here. Suffice it that, either in these 

more-or-less derelict musekiius or on dw actual sites from which 

their matenal was decivedj it was not diiScuh to identify salient 

features nf the Adkamedu culture and so to tranifer its datmg for 

upwards of three hundred miles from the stofruig-poinii In partlcu' ^ 

lar^ on the arid inland plateau of nordiciti Mysore, where the 

poorest peasants in tlte world comh the sand ansiously with thctr 

feebk fingers in case a ground-nut or two mighi have escaped their 

eorlinr han^esiing, there were the sito of two andctit towns where 

Arikamedu pottery had come to light- And (here the nexi practidble 

phase in the dcvelopmeni of South Indian aniiaeology was instant^ 

apparent- A word of explanation is necessary» 

From tlic British Isles to the Caucasus and beyond ait groups 
of tombs built often of large untrimmed stones and normally ^ 

intentkd (it seems) for mote than one cErcmpnol intermenr. The ; 

infinite variety of plan and draamstance from region to region or 1 

e^'en tomb 10 tomb has long been n challenge to methodical^- ^ 

minded andquories, and the challenge has not temained imanswe ■ 

The possibility of some sort of rektiaeship, however remote, 
between many of the groups is hinted both by tlveir geographi 
distribution and by certain distinctive and recurroit eatu^ 

Amongs? the latter is a circutar, or occasionally sqtwri^t ojming 

in the end-wdt of the tomb or in an intEfnal partition, j^rt- 

holes* occur in the British Isles, Franoe, Spain, Sweden. North 

Africa, Syita, Pokstine, Bulgarat the Cau<^, TraiiMiicasia, 

even in Iran; whilst in she Lnmmicrjble large stone (mgalitluc) . 

dsts Or graves of South India they ore probably more o en p ^ 

than not* Does it follow diai these far-fiung mofiuittcnis cdi^ii^ ^ 

a unirary problem, extending in space from Irdand ^ ^ _ 

in lime or ciilture from the Stone Age 10 the Age o IH 

problem Is one of more than academic interest- ^ ^ ^ 1 ^ 

affinitv of this kind must, if proved, affect ouf panem of human 

. tio. 4 PP- 

(OKford, 1954}, pp> lit I 
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achievErmcnt m vital feahicm* But a fiist requisite In rracing or 
postulating; anj- such psttem must be a prcd&e izitronology. And in 
1945 the Souih Lntlian megaliths were s^ cssentmlly uniited- 
T'low one of the ra'O iindciit tOTSTi-sites in northern Mysore to 
vFhich my search for Afilcmtedu pottery brought me in 1945 was 
sujTtiunded by the remains of a great oeniciery of these port hole 
tombs. The am itself, known as Brahnugiri from a ncigblKJtiring 
hill, had yielded 10 previous cjcploms a few pieces of pottery which 
we now knew, ftom our Arikamedn e^-idence, to be of ilte hrst 
century a.d. Here dim another potemiai equation: dig die 
tombs and the adjacent (and now partially dated) town-site 
simulianeonsly and equate the culture of the one with that (or those) 
of die oiher. With a mental rrsoludon 1 hurried nonhwards to the 
hundred-and-oTit other matrers that awaited me ai hcadquarteis. 

Today I am glad to forget the tumultuous routmep significant 
enough at the time, which bent my back at diss period. Once more 
in Simb, I wrote on 19th July to Fox. ^Afier ten months' absence 
from my headquarters (there’s a model for you I) I'm back once 
more for a few' wrecks, preparing new demands cm Govemmenti 
Tm living at the United Sen'ice Cluh (Dhmps and Blimps) and, in 
particukr, sitting in tny room after dinner and smoking a peculiarly 
pungent cherocit—you can probably smeiJ it- My dgar and I arc 
7,cxxi feet above the sci, on the slope of an aJmest verdcal hitP&ide* 
Facing me is the eti'ening sun winch streaks wtarJy through the lain- 
sodden sky ai 7.5 p.m. predsely each day* It's die rains, and by rains 
I mean of course Rain^—the sky' just falls, and even the monkeys 
go arid hide. « , - Both my excavadons have turned out as they 
should, especially my Roman Indb at Pondicherry, which W'as an 
astonishing piece of luck for my first year. During the past few^ 
weeks Fve been tracing m ramllicaiiam! through central India to 
the fiiT west coast* Given dme and reasonable peace of mind (not 
prcdicmble) well build a backbone and a few ribs into the jelloid 
mass which is South Indian atchaeology... 

Herr I tiuist intcipolate that an ahsence from headquarters for 
ten ^diole months, hcra'e\i^r desirable (as indeed it was), would have 
been impossible but far the wdse and devoted services of my deputy. 
Dr. N* P* Chakra^urti- With a Cambridge doctorate bdiind hiiUs 
Chakia^^ard had been Gg>'emincnt Epigrapimt for India under the 
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Surveyj and seniority had brought him to Simla as Deputy Director 
General. We worked thnsugbout my tenure with die closest mutual 
undecscandtngj and in due course he succeeded me. My 

gnititude to him cannot be told- 

I pass over much laborious administiationf follow^ by an 
ertpedidon to Iran on a ^cultural mission in October, and airtve in 
ip4|iS. On this mission I was aocompatiied by Margaret (we were 
married in Simla in 1945) and my senior Muslim officer, with an 
Indian retinue. Back in India, die time had come to abandon for the 
moment the lively pioblenw of South India and to give Nottb Ifdu 
its cum. There Harappa and the Indus civiliHtioii lay in wait, with 
the unexplored matter of [he fortificatioos of which 1 lave spoken 
on an earlier page, and tnucli else. Tlte weather was altea^ warming 
up when, with the usual train of students, we shook off (he fwlite 
dust of New Delhi and, plunged into the bottomless smd oi 
Harappa, out on the torrid Pui^ah plain. It was the end of June 
before our work there was finished—two rnondis aft» fieldwork 
should legitimately have cased—but we had no casi^oa ^ no 
grumbles. Tlie heat was fiequemly no degrees ir the 
occasionally more. Doily fiom midday till 4-0 P 
working in the mornings and in the ixjoling eveningfi. M 
baskets of iited drink were carried round from group to 
Were e:^erty expected. Now and then a sand-stotm wo vance 
upon us like a solid movir^ cliff, penetrating 10 our mtnos 
boards and smothering everything and everj'body. tit we 
winning. At all points success dogged omr steps. Tlie great waits m 
the citadel emeiged for the first rime in ihrir P™ 

cut through the encumbering debris. The histonal^er of^ 
Indus dvilirarion was changing and d^aloping 
Wliat mattered sweat and dust and a little « winwlv 

have I liad a team thai, in so much discomfort, toiled more game y. 

or witli greater goodwill shared victory. _.,„rt„allv 

The full atchaeological record of those days appear P . 
in Ir^ (January Tp 47 ). mid. 

outside this chronicle. More relevant is it to ^ , j !,,rtlpned 

now, by the middle of i94fS, 1 hod at my^ah a frai m Aauai 
junior staff and, behind and beyond that, young ^ , 

universities up and down the land with an mMlc..mndms not 
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tncrdy of ttchniqutj but of the dctcrminaTiciii^ pera^renize and over- 
all planning wliiA aloM can make technique Kgnidcant. I like to 
think ^hat soTtie vestige of these vimies stU! Temains in an India 
moilvaied by stimuli other than those which opemTjed in 1^46. 

Jn September of that year Sir Olaf Caroe, dicn Scmtaiy for 
External Affairs, s^t us off cm a second "cukuraJ mission/ this time 
to Afghanistan^ with (Sk) Norman f-dgley as Ptesideni of the 
ancient Royal Adatic Society of Bengal and Sliakur as 

representing the Nanh-West Frontier Province, A short account of 
this mission was published in for 1547, Its most fnemorable 

moment was the spectacle of the vast Eand-covered site on tlie Oxus 
plain where once stood Bactia, Mother of Cities^ Of all places in die 
world, none is mote likely to reward the excavator, and wTie ihLs a 
chtonide of dreams there is tnucih that I could write of Bactra- I 
pass it here witll a backw'ard glance and an urgent hope- Nineteetr- 
forrv'-seven was to provide my last season of active fieldw^drkF On 
15th August of that year the Union. Jacks were pulled dow-n outside 
the Secretariat at New Delhu The blood-leriing w^hidi had sporadic 
caJly preceded that evsit rose afterwards in a crescendo* Meanwhile, 
we had turned southwards a^in to Brahniagiri in northerti Mj'sote 
and the problem of cnif meg^lithic tninhs. Once more our deferred 
departure landed us- in a tropical summery hut by that time my folk 
were used to the sight of their demented Director Gcneml uri- 
ceasingly about them imder the summer syrij and, to tell the truth, 
the D^G, was himself sufEdently inured to the tiifLing ordeaL 

At Brahmagiri all ivent according to plan* The town-site rcveiled 
three succeswvc oaltures, the uppennosr contemporary with 
Ankamedu (fitsi cenrmy a*o.), the next below it that of the rttigh- 
bouring megaliths, which were thus firmly planted in the last 
oentuncs p,c* All dib has been told in deciil elsewhere. But one 
small episode dcserviis the retelling. 

ToW'ards the end of our work at BratimagiH 1 found my^lf 
w^ondering feom dme to time W'hciher it w-as not all jtisi a trifle too 
easy. Was there a catch in it after all ? Were we absolutely certain 
that our ArflEimedu dating was closely v^alid more than three 
hundted miles ait-ay in central India? I have mentioned that my 
wTnderings m 1945 had taken me id f»i3 andent urban sites in 
Northern Mysore* One was of course Brahmagiii; the oth^, 
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fony-fivc miles away, bore the picturesque name of Chandravalli, 
Moon-village. It lay b a valley adjotiung d« distrlct-ttmi of 
Chitaldnig, and had been slightly dug bto at various times during 
dte past haiH:entujy. This hapbszaid d^ging had produced 
pottery of Arikamedu and other types and five scattered Roim 
silver coins, of Ai^ustus and TibenuSi If, by ctrefiil excavation, 
we coutd find yet more of these fiist-eentury cobs b observed 
association with our Ankamedu wares, then the Ankatnedu dating 
was proved for central India beyond shadow of doubt. 

We therefore took over to ChandnivaUi a pidted leain, and laid 
out areas for excavaiioii beside the fonner worls. A few days later 
1 went over again to inspect projp*ss. The exmllent young sviperin* 
lendent was rueful; our shot had missed the mart. He had found 
ArikamHlu pottery, indeed, and the undated lead cobs of the W 
dynasty, but not one of the essential Roman cobs for which wt 
wete looking. In the evenbg sun we sat at a table and went through 
evesythbg that kid been found, hag by hag, envelope by envelope. 
My eye suddenly lighted upon a litile bmp of purple oicidlraiion. 
Long familiarity with similar undistingiiisbcd ve^cs on Romano- 
Briiish sites left little doubt in my mind, and 1 sent for my chemist 
who was quartered In his field-laboratory nearby. Probability 
rapidly became cerrainty, and tiem day a of nheroit^ 

minted between a.ij. id and 37, was plain for all to see- The^te of 
the coin and its assodatbns in ilte soil cosild not mote exactly liave 
matched die evidence of our pottery at Aiikamedu. I fieely ronf^ 
tliat as I stood there on the Indi;m plaifiiu, for from my ^ 

overseas traffic* with that crucial com in my hand, 1 at the 

romantic diinvce that had brought me to it at the desMd 
and in the desired setting. It was the crowning fortune of three 
years of steady planning and steadily aiiendani luck. 
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Oun cross-countiy cliase tliraugh South India after the new 
dironology' did not end at Brahmagiri. 'fhe comidcr^le task 
fcmained of carrying our Arikaniedu datum-line through to the 
great nordicm plains and diua of mtegradng the suh-eontioHrit 
front souih to north. The cenmil massif geographically ^ 
unlikely line of advance, and tny eyes turned to the coased lowlands 
which fringe the hills or gAef, pardcutarly or the oast. There m 
Onssjii near the Oimou-S lowTiltt pf BhubariJKw^ri where 3 inultitiiaiJ 
of medieval temples tower regally above the red earth, is a nntal^ 
fortified site, Sisupalg?di. whidi may have been the Tosall of the 
Kalingas. Its manifest importance and its midway position between 
the Gangecic valley and the southern areas which we had b(W 
traversing singled it out as a likely focus, and i monili before I left 
tmiiii my exo’^'aiion branch, under my ^EceUmt pupil and 
league B, B* Ul, began wprk tbert* Once more, success attemW 
mi on my final Epnr 1 oiled there and found thaii on the one hand 
the long anti of Adhoniedu bad FEached thU northerly site, seven 
hundred miles frem Poodidieny, and that, on tlie other hand, 
rv'pical northern or Gangeric wars OEXurred m assodaaon. The 
tw^ain had met m decent and orderly fashion- I felt unhtushingly 
tliat the situarion was almorst worthy of the eii]o|^ which had bcHi 
addressed to me two days earlier at my previous halt- A deputad^^ 
of charming elderly Brahmans, the sweetest and kmdtiest of o 
gentlemen, had plai^ flowers raimd my neck and then addressed tn 
me their ihanks and good wishes on my impending depanttre from 
[ndia, with the following exordium: 'Honourable Sir, you found tas 
in a Disoiderly House; you are leaving us in an Orderly Kou^- - - * 
But in fact, when those benevolent words were spoken disorder 
of the deadliest kind had recendy been reigning supreme at Delhi 
and throughout the Punjab. It is not my w-ish to recall at lengdi the 
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rime of iiouhle which ensued upcm the Partirion of India in August 
(947. A year previously we had indeed had a foretaste of it at 
Caicutui, There deadi and destruction had already ^'aiked abroad ^ 
sewers had been blocked with human bodiesp two Itamdeas ^ntdv- 
men hud been billed in the compound of my headquarter at the 
Inciian Museum, across the road a vulture had Ijmi shot by a 
passer-by and Temaiived strangely upright, a ^tasdy sentmcl over 
the festering human corpse which it had been devounfig- (On 
hearing of the outbreak I Iiad hurried to Caloiita to assure the 
safety of the new and as yet unissued number of /riJw from 

the very real risk of fire^ and had found die Baptist Mission Press 
in something like a state of ^lege.) Yet ah ths was nothing to the 
scenes enacted in the Hindn-Muslhn war (for it was nothing less) 
which laid low a tniOion men, women and cluidreci in ScpLcmber 
[947. At that time the roads, and the Ranks of the roads, into the 
East Punjab from the new Muslim state of Pakistan were diokcd 
with a slow moving rivet of mbery: starving, panic^iricken Hindu 
refugees, many of them dyii^ by the way-side, ignored by dim 
dazed fellows as diey died. And it was death for deadu In the 
heart of DeDii, Muslims and their families were at the same um 
being buref^ered pitilsaly o^^nmight. To Cyril Fok, S Septem 
(947: ‘Wdl, Cyril, ii‘9 truly a metry uurld- Wten 1 diw up ny 
jeep ac Delhi Satiott bat liightt ^ found 1 had 
bleeding body. I got otit on tb* other side and > ■ 

station, to see atiother body, ne wly stabbed by a pacing on 

the eyes of my sen-ant, being rolled off tlw edge of the platfottn on 
to die track. Of comse there armed polio: ^d soldim on the 
platform, but why should they interfere? My ^ us mi 
into my room yesterday, leaned against a pillar, ti,™* 

his wife, mother and whole family had been 'uu 

other Muslim mcnibcm of iwy homes in n un| ^ 

lost, literally lost, thetr families, and thdr homes l»ve 
My second driver is in hospital with a knife-wo^ t”™/ 
affW in whidi his brother w^ killed. At n.^r ™ 

nostalgic rattle of machine-guns in Connaught P ^ (New ^ 
Piccadilly Circus)* My DeDu staff is in a state of 
unjustifiable of course, poor fellows, bui jcHl ^ -p, 

times think that they almost ask to be knifed. . -» so 
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Indian Government temporadly solved tlie problem by impounding 
the surviving Delhi Muslims in on old siXLeendj-ccntury tbrrness, 
the Pursna Qlb, when: they coniinued ro die of their own volition 
hut at a reniTdcd rote. I used to drive mco the fortress with milk 
and vegetables for the membere of my own Muslim staff, lieEded 
there like caiilc widnont resource and without hope. They were 
tragic, tragic times and, as a European and therefore immune from 
deliberate attack^ I saw much of the tragedy^ To Fok again, 
Septemher "hi this civil wwr 1 am hecomc a sort of geneiaJ 
go-between. For example^ two days ago the wife of one 
of my former Muslim colleagues besought me lo evaemte bet 
husband^s sister from one of the principal Delhi hospiialS| the 
British staff of wliidi had been threatened with murder unless all 
Muslim padents were thrown out. I drove up to the hospital in my 
i«p but found die gTeat iron gates locked. Outside them was a 
military guard (always unUnstworthy iti these times) and a crowd 
of tag^fcags including several arrned Sikhs, who are die Ko* i 
dtroat-curters- Peermg ihrougli the bars of the g^te I attracted the 
attention of an English nurse, w^ho came torward, put her finger 
to her !i|^, and opened die gaECs just enough to enabie me to slip 
through, ^le said quickly, "Don't speak here, thi^^ll hear you/ and 
led me inside- I explained my mission; she replied that it was 
impossible—already dut day two Muslim families in process of 
evacuadem had been shot by the crowd as their i:^rs leit tlie gates, 
and it had been decided only to evacuafe by night - 1 saw the English 
matron and persisted^ there must be a 5idE^-gatc to which I could 
take tny feep. She admined thai there was, but added; *\on know of 
course that tliere are three others the padent?' As usual in 
India, the family had rallied immovably round die inv-alid^ Tlie 
nuLtron and 1 proceeded to inspect the famUy. TItey consisted of 
the con^Tilesceiit hsself, another woman, a youda and an old tnan^ 
The last was imaltenibly Muslim in appearanre, but the others we 
arranged to have disguised as Hindus, the women shamelesly 
removirig dieir iirkaj (shrouds) for die fimt time in ilieir adult out¬ 
door bvCh We were ihen introduced to a mouncunous pile of 
luggage^ from which 1 told them to select four pieces whilst I went 
out and casuaUy brought round the jeep without attracting un¬ 
necessary attention, the nuKe admitting me through die side g3ie* 
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When nil w^ts ready the cargo—rhe tin truvikji and five hutnan 
beings—piled into tbe jeep, the old man lying prone on the floor 
under a biimket^ where lie remained without sttrriog dunaughout 
the operation. The mitie then wcfni dawn Ea the gate, peered out, 
and in due course waved us an^, In sazond gear we darted througii 
the gme^ tnmeil sharply away from the crowd (whtdt was con- 
cenimting on the main entrance) and drove at full speed thittugh rhe 
neighbouring Muslim quarter* now only ttMj literally as quiet as die 
gravc^ Tlieuce we proceeded tJirough Connaugltt Place* where 
enthusiasu^ were happily burning a motor-car, and cvenliially 
bnded outside the compound wall of Hyderabad House* which is 
a guarded Muslim refuge-1 helped my charges om the wall, pushed 
the trunks after them and, mudi relieved* made my way hack to my 
office. There I rang up the anxious wife and itportMi '"all 5af&'^ 
Did sire thank me? She merely Mpres&ed the hope that 1 would 
now go hack to the hospital fertile rest of the baggage 11 rafinnively 
replaced the recch-er without reply** 

Yet, amidst all tliis dangerous and fhistrating madness tlicre were 
lucid moments., I find tlian to oti£ of the lirttcfs which 1 have just 
quoted is the appended note- *Now I must go to Lucknow' and pay 
my resp^ts to Her Exoctlency the bdy Governor of the United 
Provinces—old Mis- Nuidu* who^s a dear, buE in lier more poetic 
moods ovetrares the sot^ of the bulbul- Til tiy' to tell Iter about ihe 
song of an honest bbekbird in the Enghsli springtime- Mrs-^ 
Sarojtni Naidu^ famous to an older geaeration, was a woman ol 
some considerahk genhia, whetber as a poetKs, as a political 
omEoT or geoeraJly as the accepted Girande Dame of Congress 
India- She wiis a great friend of mine* Even in this time of stress 
her Province remained toteiubly calm under her imderatmding 
eye, and the bsr of itiy many visils to her is still a rohusi and 

gmdous memory* , 

By die end of the ysir the great blood-Jetdng w’as over, though 
the misery and hate begotten of it have endured* Enough. From it 
1 return iQ the relatively insignificant theme of dcparttiMt^ 

On looking through a btmeh of my Indian letterv which Sir Cynl 
Fox has unearthed from the bade of his desk, 1 find in tlKan a 
recurretii note of anger and despair, whJcli far a little upon my 
kindlier memory. Disloyalty, dishonesty and indoknee were e 




in evcr^* bfaiKli of the atbninistration^ As I landed at Bombay 

in 1^544 I handed an aMdj'maiis note UTitien by some wretched 
inembct of my Indian staff against one of his colleagues, and oihejs 
followed in steady succession until I broadcast a printed manifesto 
forbidding tbc practice in no uncemin tETicis—and ewn that did 
not completely stop li- From the Director General to thfi m^?anest 
derk, no one was free from scandal of the most vindjctiiH-e kinct^ 
My Indian predrjccssort I was told deviously^ had piiid 15*000 rupees 
to the then (Indian) Secretary for Education (a man actually of 
irreproachable diameter) to seoire Ills appointment as Director 
General* and 1 might eatpect my own bill in due course! Membcni 
of the Legidath-e Assemblyt glad of any dirt how^ever synthetic, 
recurrently cuncoctrd malidous qnestions in ilie Assembly against 
my staff or myself for polidcalj and-British ends. The gratuitous 
filth in which some considerable pn of Indian politics wallowed in 
the Tonies is beyond betitif and need not be furtlicr elaborated. My 
deprtment was not of CQin^ the only objective by any means, 
since it was admittedly undergoing a purge at die liands of an 
Englishman* it ofiered special attracdorus to 'quit India' dialectic- 
But there is anotber and far more important side to this pictum. 
Those who worked dosely with me—particubirly the younger 
geneintion whkh w^e remiited—were on my side from die outset* 
They weft my hiends then* and are my friends now. worked 
as a team for a csjmmon end, and none of us spared ourbclvEi, 
wheditf draftsman* photographer, surveyor, assistani or ofiicer, 
Tbc disahtlidcs with wltich these admirable young people hud to 
conicnd were not those of disloy^ty^ or Indoicnoe- TTiey arose from 
social txadidon and geographical environmenti 

To begin with, the condidons of family life in India militaie 
largely against that spare-time msearch which is tbc baclthonc of 
W^tem scholafsbip- The brge* somedmes immense* dze of the 
Indian fiunily-umt in a single crowded house* often induding 
parents* brotbem, sisters and even cousins as well as wife and 
children* is an hdieritcd form of sodal insurance which at the same 
dme insures very effccth^ely gainst hnme^tudy^ The young 
scholar* married off by his paients ai an early age and e^^pected [o 
breed prullficaily* ffnds it increasingly impossible even to maintain 
bis professional reading, and thus gradually loses the abibty smd 
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ths uTge to puf^Uf his chosen subject rave as a. business rouEine. 
He loses, or fiiib lo iicquiiE^ the Aa^it of research. 

And even where leisure can be snatched hniu these domestic 
ernbanussments, the necessarj* Ikerury apparatus is more often than 
not beyond the reach of the Indian schol^« I find a note that, 'save 
in Calcutta, with its Imperial Library and Royal Asiadc Sodety of 
Bengal^ this difficulty is a serious handicap. The dearth of books 
dealing with the archaeology and history of Asia outside (bur often 
related to) India is patticubfly noticeable, and this dearib, which is 
due in pan to the fact that a considerable nimber of the books in 
question are in French or German, tends to emphasiie the pto- 
vinchdism of Indian research." The language problem reiTwins 
indt.'ed a fnrniidabie obstacle. At the outset* most Indian scudenis 
are expected t □ know two languages^ their local Linguae and either 
Hindi or Urdu- To tliese must be added their classical languagep 
Sanskrit or Persian. Furdicr, if the results of iheir rcseardi are to 
reach a world'^ide audience, the correct use of a European language 
(normally English) is a necessity which tnin^toends political inhibh 
tions but is ne^^ertlicless retarded by ihem* TTus s a formidahle list*, 
and (he yet further addition of French and German exceeds the 
limits of a routine education- Tlius astonishingly few Indians can 
lodsy even spell their w*3.y through a French lM>ok, in spire of die 
higli unporKince of tlie work done by French scholarship in Sooth 
India, Gnndhara, Afghanistan and Indo-China. For tmny reasons, 
the path of learning in tnodem India and Pakistan is not an easy 
one. It is a hard ciough road for the keen and esceptional mind; for 
the second-raters, upon whom scholarship depends for much of ia 
honest and necessary foot-clogging, h becomes an unpassabid tangle 

of condicting urges and interests. u 

So &r &om exaggerating the difficu!ti« wliich confront 
Indian student, I have not in fact told their full talc- There arc f^y 
contributory' impediirvents to his progress^ The v-asin® o 
countryside affects him not only io the matter of lihra^ tia. 
It HoUics him also from hia kind. Tlius ihe are^e olto of 
survey miglit be responsible for the aichacologic^ adminiHOTti^ 
of nearly a hundred thousand st|ijare miles of tErrifo^, mu ^o it 
willi indifferent communicatiopa. For a large part of M wariung 
life he is reraotE from his fclIow-aniaeDliOgists lorianSi, 
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Contact k not merely the matter of an hour's joiimej'^ between 
Oxford or Cambridge and London, or csvtn a slx-hoiifs" journey 
ftom (or to) Edifibuigh or Dublin. It may be a matter of and 
of a mafor grant of leave. Opportunities for discussion and informal 
inuTual criticism arc thus excessively rare. Tlie essentiaJ stimulus 
provided by constant contact with co-workm and the mtcnbange 
of ideas and methods is largely absent. In these ctrcumstaoccs ditc 
temptation to become a inere operative, ctimhing mechanicaUy up 
a fixed salary-scale towards a timely pension, is only too present. 
Compared vtiih his fellnw-scholars in the smaller or more developed 
countries of the West, the avers^e Indian archaeologist works 

ifl VOCHn. 

Nor is that alL Ttic relatively small output of work, man for man, 
of the average educated Indian as compared with the output per 
man in the West is a matter of common knowledge- There are 
doubtless Tnany causes, true or alleged ; climate, a superabundant 
population, a c^prciportionaie number of non-working dap during 
ihc vcar, lack of inccmti ve under alien rule. Of thse factorsi climate 
under modem conditions may largely be discounted ^ it ha-i become 
Tiiiber a tnuhtional excuse titan a valid reasem- Witii a properly 
organised working day, dimaie in India, is far more favourable to 
archaeolopcal work titan is the dmutie of much of Euiupe, Tlic 
pressure of a superabundant population is a more insidious source 
of demoralization: ihc instinct, still pfEvalent in India amongst all 
grades, to pass on jobs to others is l^ely a product of this factor. 
Ou! of it also has doubtless arisen tile widespread notion ihat tlirte 
ineffident men cm do the work of one efikient man- The resnlant 
accunuilaiion of ineffidency was porticuliirty manifci in the 
swollen office staffi. which impeded administration during my 
Indian experience, and were inddemally a hot-bed of personal and 
political intrigue. 

But, lastly, [ must change the boot to the other foot. No educated 
man can be expected to work enthusiastically for a govemitient 
which is not his own. In India that bar was removed on 15 Aiigust 
In funire, the Indian will reap w^herc he has sown, and I] tor 
one, can only hope that, under the new' stimulus, he will sow twice 
as hard and reap threefold. The W'atch'ft'ord for the new India, 
counterpart to the Asokan lions which have been taken for an 
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Indun bodgei might well be tlic old Asokan cxhortariQn) *1x1 small 
and great exert theraselvcs/ Ehirir^ my four years in India I stnjvc 
above all to pr-each (and practise) this pdndple of hardp hanest 
tvork. It the British Raj has exhibited one tmitaty virtue in that 
complex sub-continent during two oenturies of whole or pardal rule, 
St Itas surely been of that huidamentali, elementary kind: die im¬ 
portance of the job for its own sake, devoid of parttality, feMSur or 
aficciion—the sort of virtue which finds m uliimaijE apodieods on 
the judicial bench. Unhappily, that virtue is not in itself enough. It 
’R'orks amongst dc^, it works also amongst barharians; actoi^ die 
Erahmaputra in the jungles of Assam t saw in 1947 two lonely 
Englishmen happily ruling many tlitmsands of happy tribesmen 
with undisputed suthoriiy and avuncular understandings But, alai, 
that is not the whole stoi^^ In that sme year 1 was in the dub in 
the dty of Madras, and invited a charmit^ and cultivated Indian 
scholar, a man with a London doctonttE, to lunch there with me- 
As we were sitting dovrii, I became aware oi ^ wildly gcsticulatifig 
figure behind me and turned to find the club secretary ai^iously 
beckoning me aside, ‘You know, you C2n\ bring laJicmi into ihe 
club!" he gibbered with starimg ey«; lt"s against ^rulc^S* Made 
tike year, 1947, the acaual y'est of Parddcml But had it been the year 
1B47 the moral would have been die same* Do^ and tribesnicn, 
yes; hut educated, sensitive felioW'Hcrciitiires seem 10 need ulti- 
matcly, if unreasonably, a vast deal more than law^s and hnrin^ “ 
Something more that we Biidsli Just haven t got- Ttie French have 
it, but then on the odwr hand th^ have neither laws nor 
so that their tolotuzation is a hnle liable to be bofo inequitable and 
unsavoury* Speaking of w hidi, 1 recall that I w^as in Madras a^n a 
few months after Pardrioti, and, whiki travelling through ^ 
environs, came upon die perfect though lujconsciotis conuuent on 
the Raj. Passing One of those deliglufol old colonnadsl mansions, 
dignified relic of onr best colofilal aichitecttire of a rtniiuy or more 
ago and fotmer residence of a judge, 1 observed that the p ^ 
already swarming with wlut mast iiave been three ° 

Madrasis; ropes holding wasliing had been strung between c 
coliunits, and a of stru ggling w'orkmen pJSt emeigi^ 1 
the sanitary CTonvenimce upon thfiif shoulders 1 AJI coiKEnved were 
a picture of happiness. 
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Jn t^4y-44 TWO books appeared^ from ihe pens of two men of 
the Indian Civil Servict who knw India well, and loved India 
equalJy after iheir fesfiicins. The fitlcs of the two books adequately 
indicate how diverse those fashions were* ITie first book, wTittco 
by die benevotent and successful brother of an Engfisli archbishop, 
was appropriately eiuitled I^ri&td cj^T/rtendfi The otlier, wntten by 
a Critic whose cridcal ikoilty had been a sufficient bar to success, w'as 
Strsngtrt bi India. The ardihtshop*s brother, nostalgic to the last 
concluded (autobiographically) that Tndia docs not really 
w^t to be quit of the type of men who used to ^ervt her; India 
does not really ivant to be alone, separated from die Empire and 
its protecting powicr/ Tlie critic wToie: *No doubt there Is much 
that could be said for a diehard polk^^for retracing our steps and 
revertiiig to the old patcrail rule, ^, * But it k cssenciatly a sterile 
polic>^ It affords no scope for change and growtlL And it us not now 
a prat^cablc policy., - It must be ruled out and banished altogether 
from the mind/ The Friend of Friend retired to his cibhages^ dw 
Stranger entered the service of the new India^ 

On 15 August 1947 I joined hands with Brigadier Hiimaj'Ti'a 
(who later commanded the Indian aonistLoe force in Korea) in an 
attempt to hold back the seething irowd that wus tlireatening to 
overwhelm Jaharwalal Nehru on the nmldan ai New Delhi, whiiit 
the Indian Air Force impdnied the triumphanj; word jaI upon iJie 
sky above ua. Then 1 vmit bade to my office and got on with my 
work. 
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pAttfittos mbbed my Indkn Departnient of seven young Muslim 
ofiicen?^ including three of my bf^hiest recniim. Accordingly^ 
when my tenure of office at New Delhi ended in 1^48^ I betook 
myself to the Pakistan capital, Karachi, to say good-bye and wish 
diem well- Understandably, they were in a pretty poor pas, 
Muslims liad necessarily been in a tninoriiy in the pre-Ptoition 
Sun^ey, and dielr withdrawal to Pakist^ had of course been 
dictated solely by the accident of crecdi without any sort of regard 
to professional qualification. The nesultant Ardiaeolo^cal Depart¬ 
ment of Pakistan was a peciiliiirly ill-assorted and ineffective 
assertibbge- Ne%‘ertheless, I wm considerably surprised tvhen the 
Minister for Education (Fiizliir Rahman)^ hearing that I W'as ih 
Karachi, asked to see me^ and invited me to TCtuiti to Paktstan as 
a part-dme ikrchaeological Adviser to the Govemmenc^ 

In New' Delhi^ the Muslim politidans had becii my most per¬ 
sistent enemies: not bcoiiise I had any antipathy to followers of the 
Prophet or any predisposiric^ in favour of Siva or Vishmip^ but for 
the simple reason that, shortly after my arrival, I had s^ed a 
peculiarly incompeteiii and indolent Muslim ofiioer who had hiends 
In high places, ^riie snbsecpietit vendetta w^as of the unrenumng 
oritntal kind^ pursued in season and out by the most devious and 
insidious paths. And now' aJJ was suddenly forgiven, and Medina, if 
not Mecca, open to me -1 paused before entermg. Other plans 
were now afoot for me in England, and for most of seven yeare I 
had been away from home, li was lirne, if at all, to renew coniraci^ 
there^ I evcntuially temporiicd, and agreed^ all being well, to return 
to Pakistan for ^rce or four months annually for the neia three 
years* 

Accordingly^ id 1949 and again in 1950 1 spent the first part of 
die year in Pakistan, training, travelling, ^Tiling, C 3 u:a\nting, and 
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finally ui^tiiting the "Najjoml Museum of PpJtlstan" at Karachi. 
Mcret of the details of this work, carried thicmgli w'hh a willing bur 
verj' unequal staffr rerr^tn unprisoued tn die Karachi file?. To 
me, die experience was primarily of intErrot as an opportunity for 
seeing, in many aspects, a r\tw and peculiarly bizarre political 
experiment in the first formative stage. It is easy lo regret—and 
geographers must rtgret—the political fraginefitadDn of so 
exoeptionaily tidy and seemly a slice of the map as the Indian sub¬ 
continent benentb its Himalayan frame. But the living cxintcst of 
ideologj' viriuj geography on so vast a scale w enthralling and 
significant drama to any humaoistr and a ring-dde sear was a 
privilege of a memorable kind. Focused, as I ffiw it more llian once, 
in the periodical battle of wits across the IndcHpakistati conference- 
table, alternately at New Delhi and Karachi, the theme not 
unwordiy of an EasEem version of the Dynaju^ Spread abn»d| in 
the squalid, di$ease-ridden rtfugee-camps and in perennial and 
diabohcal frontier outrages, it was a sordid commentary on the 
unredeemed bestiality of mankind. In this environment^ the salv-a- 
gtng of the vestiges of past actuE^Tment was often enough 3 thank- 
less and indeed itrelevam task. And yet, every now and then the 
fog broke for a momeni and let through a faint ray of sensibility. 
Persistent attempts to mukp Pakistan aware of a ptist, to root its 
present hopes and sufierin^ in some sort of traditional and confident 
subsoil, were not aJiogether widaout efTcct* 

tn these anempts, one or tw-o enlightened senior govemmenr 
servants came to my aid, both in the information branch and in the 
national railway service. I recall vividly how, when 1 wa^ con¬ 
ducting a training-excavafion ai Mohenp^^ro in 1950 and was 
unix^vering foe vast brick podjum of die third-mil lennium sTale 
granary on die diadcL there. Railways came to me and suggested a 
popuLir excursion to the place from Karachi, some three hundred 
miles iiway^ For those who may be inadequately mstiucted in tlie 
topography of Sind, the bare suggestion needs a little amplification. 
An excursion of foe kind involved two long overnight foumeys in 
a crowded train, arriving at a small wayside station about dawn. 
There foe excurdonists would have to wash and be fed^ and thence 
tn due course ininsportcd over right miles of sand-track, the Kind 
^choied intermittently by a fiesh deposit of straws Arrived at 
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Mohenjo-daroj they would have to be met, organized in sepanie 
detachments of manageable size^ instfuaed in English and Urdu, 
and conducted on foot round the excavated streets and houses of 
the prehistoric diy —joumc^^ of two or tliret miles dirough thick^ 
heavj' sand+ Tliey would then have to be fed under an immense 
open^ided marquee by caterers brought from Kairachi or Lahore 
widi all equipment; and they would expf?ct to be entertained by a 
lecture and pcrliaps by music alter the repiist. The whole |Mjcct 
was widiout precudent, a complete gamble in culmral vulgarization. 

The excursion was duly advertised in Karachi. The season w-as 
already advanced and the days waning up, but the response 
was immediate. The train was packed from end to end with mejii 
women and diiidien, some of them infancs-ln-arms. At Mohenjo- 
daroj the vast marquee sprang up in the nighty with adjaccfi! 
kitchens and a mass of easy chairs^ tablis and tableware^ My 
colleagues and m>'self^ stadoned in open order like markers on a 
review pajadfl^ received and marshalled the swaming multitude. 
I ran my eye over the modey* noisy crowd as it arrived^ It consisted 
of shop-keepers, money-lenders, clerks, agents of various kinds— 
the little by-fotk of the capital, widi dteir trailing Ikmilks. Many 
nf die visitors came armed for the adventure; I remember, in 
psTtiEmlar, a pecul Early repulave small boy* about rwcKie years old 
and always in the fom&ont of die crowd, with a hiU-sized revolver 
and a fully charged bandolier strapped about him, and I made a 
mental note that, if there should be any trouble, my first act would 
be to brain him. Another figure that recurs to me is that of a bushy- 
bearded frontiersman girt w'aggishly with a rc\^olver in a bright 
pink leather case, wdtb csirtridg^belt ro match. Many brought shoe- 
guru wherewith to alleviate the tedium of instruction. At one point 
1 w^ haranguing my group in a main street of ibe old city, my ey'e 
fixed sternly upon the repukiv'e small boy In from of me, when 
there w-as a bang immediately behind me and a mangled dove fell 
intn Our uiidst. No one present paid the shghiest airention to the 
incident, and I continued my harangue with scarcely a pause. But 
with half my mind I lemcmber comparing the scene with an outing 
nfihe Ro^-al ArchacoJogisil Insiimw. 

After a prolonged of ctEnies and and sweetmeats, T 

addressed ihe assembly under the open-^sided marquee. ^Tliey had 
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seen that morning something of Jie fainDus Indus civilization; one 
of the great civilizations of tlie andcni world,, ., Four thousand 
years ago it Occupied almcist exactly the same area as their Dti^Ti 
great West Pakistan occupied today^ *.. Hcte was their prototype^ 
the sliape of things to come. 1 lere was a challenge from the past to 
iho present L .. The Indus civilization I Mohenjo-daror (Applause^ 
the bushy gentleman with the decorative revolver leaping to his 
feet and echoing tlic salient words in Urdu^ the repulsive small boy 
momentarily reducing his sinister scowl to a mere grimace*) As the 
liot sun rolled down the sky, the crowd dispersed, tired but irre¬ 
pressible, a little more know^ledgeable perhaps than when it anived* 
The expedition w^as pronounced a succes, and -wss repeated a 
fortnight later. The two episodes were at l™t an encouragiiig first 
attempt ai the delibetnic mass-education o f a seaion of the seml- 
educated or urKrducatcd public in the aichaeolog)^ of tlieif own 
country. 

Indeed, whiki attempting to train the technicians of tlie Pakistan 
Archaeological Department in some pan of dieir my constant 

aim to create the hitherto non-^istcm public opinion whidi, 
in a self-govettiing State, was cssoida] lo their missiotL I may 
recall one more example. Museums have oever yet been die brightest 
jewels in the cultuial crawTl of India, but sufficient interest had bem 
aroused before 1^47 to establish an alhindia Museunis Association 
w^hidi, on the model of the British one, met atmually and produced 
an tntermtttent periodical of a sari, {1 find that I wak its pfesideni 
in t94S hut did not remain long enough to fiU ray term.) Now, ifi 
1949, my energetic friend M. A, Shakiir, curator of die Govonment 
Museum at Pesliawar in the North-West Frontier Province, involved 
me, not altogether imw^illingly, in the fotindation of a Pakistan 
Museums AssociatiDD, and Itad me installed as its first president at 
a remarkable open-air meeting at Peshawar. Somehow or othff he 
had assembled under an, awning a vciy consider^le audiencK, row^ 
oi statwait Afndis and other boTider-folkj magnificent-looking 
fetlowii, many of them luxuriantly bewhiskered. The Prime hiinister 
of the Province presided, and cloquert addresses were delivered by 
all concerned. The highest ideals of museuin'Ctafi w^re expounded 
to an attcntiA^ tf somewhiit puzzled assembly, and iheii, like boy^ 
let out of schooh sw'artued into a series of waitir^ huso- In long 
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AlCf left the tQwn^ crossed the plain and zig-zagged up die 
Khyber Pas^"Surely the most femarkohle outing in the world- 
hisiory of museums assodadons. Shortly before reachuig die 
frontier we labodousEy debussed, and streamed down the road 
towards the gate* h should be explained that at tills time reladons 
between Pakistan and Afghanistan w^ere strained; it was nqt sur¬ 
prising therefore that the Afghan sentry, who, as we approached, 
was leaning over the gale in a coma, with a dgaittte dangling 
\agiidy from his lower Up, slioutd suddenly leap to an anxious 
awareness of the advancing battalion and search hurriedly for his 
ride- I hastened lowords him with on open dgarciic-case, and 
shortly bodi sides of the frontier relapsed into noisy merrijoenE- 

Tliercaftcr w^e all of us adjourned to the summer bungalow of 
the political agent, on the hill-side aho\x Londi Kota!, and ilinre, at 
a long table laden to dverflowing with massivemy pictmiesque 
Afridi hosts and rlieir vastly overfed guest sat long and talked much 
in the cool, bright sunlight. The scene—the hunying white clouds 
above the mountainous ftanha of the pass, the sentries outside the 
compound, the lines of trembling poplars down below^ us beside the 
famous road—was not of die kind that customarily delights the 
eyes of presidents of museums assodations. It would indeed be 
«^sii|gerarion to affirm that the underlying purpose of the function 
w eighed unduly upon the thoughts of my fellow-diners. 

Amidst all diis very necfissry propaganda, a little solid archaeo¬ 
logical work Was intercalated in a somewhat spasmodic fashion^ I 
have referred in passing to the excavation which I earned out or 
the famous Indus Valley capital, MohenjcMiaro, in March and 
April 195a for die pufjMSSe of training my mlsceilaneous Paktstani 
That episode deserves, perhaps, another word or two. From 
gal ^d the Punjab I assemhied a dozen or more young ofTiccis 
assistants, added a leavening of university students, and set 
tlim all to^ work with a gang of local pea^nts upon a few^ bricks 
which projected from one of the flanks of the dtodel mound 
whemof I have spoken in an earlier dtapicr. With the gradual 
removal of the sand, die few bricks grew into manv, until die stork 
walls of a huge platform began to emerge from the hill^de. The 
^pect was that of a fortress, towering grim and forbidding above 
dte plain. And yei.., I woaiertd. 
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The work proceeded at the deliberate pace of an oithodoK 
cxcavadoP) with aU the meticulous controls proper to the occasion^ 
ScratiAed potsherds and other objects were recovered and recorded 
literaUy by die ton; four wrecks after die begtnningj twelve wagon- 
loads of rciectiJ pottery were sent bade to base^ and more followed. 
And day by day the sullen structure frowned upon us tn growing 
inunensity; day by da>' I became less certain w^^hat it signiAod. 
Sotnethbg had to he done. 

What was in feet done was rervdered possible hy a happy aeddenn 
A yOuE^ Oxford graduate^ Leslie Alcock^ who had served awhile 
in the Indian Army^ worked hla due to Karachi and presenied 
himself as a volunreer. He had energy and a modicum of amhaco- 
Logical experience. He now threw both into this recalcitrtmr mk aE 
Mohenjo-^to with a good w'ilL, and with his help we won tluougti. 
During hat days we toiled at the moundi In the cooler evciiings, in 
a tent lit with 3 pressurt-feinp^ we took it in turns to instnict the 
young idea^ And, 10 do it justice^ the young idea took the somewhal 
stremioLB otdcd exceedingly weU. 

One □£ our tasks was to atteinpt what had not previously been 
seriously tried t to pcncirmte below the present water-table towards 
tlic foundations of the dty fer below iu For forty centuries or more, 
since (as before) man first built there, the sw'ollen waters of the 
Incite in the spring season when tlie jaiows melt in the high hilla^ 
Ltad ilooded the suimunding plain and left upon it fresh of 
ferule alluvium. Century by ccnniiy, tlie tiid-surfece had risen 
and, with it, the water-level below that surface* The earlier strata 
of Mohenjo-daro thus lie engulfed beneaih nmny feet of w^ier and 
mud] and have not been seen by modetn cy^e* ambition was to 
reach them, in so far as limited rime and materials allowed* The 
major part of this opemrion devolved upon Alcock. 

The attempt was a brave one* Sixteen feet below the present 
surface we reached water. By pumping and night and day^ 

we descended ten fcci funherF The foundations of the dtadel sdll 
ky below us when, in the bst week of our work, the end came- 
Tlie sides of our immense cuttings spurted a myriad jets of water 
and then, in die dark bouts of the night, stream^ noi^y inw^ards 
like a mountain landslide* Fearing this, we had recorded our section 
to the last inch; hut we were beaten, no time availed in whkli to 
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red^eem ihc disaster, Tbc foundadans of Molicnjo-daro are stilJ to 
seek- 

Above U5, the pifc of brickwork bad all this time be™ growing 
in size and comptcxjty^ A grid of strange passages had appesired in 
it, signs of a one-^pme supci^tnjcttire of timber, a curious pbtform 
alongside^ with a enrefully designed approach. In spire of its stark- 
oess, the stnicture became less and less like 3 fortress, but wliat 
was it? 

Nothing short of compiece eravration was rtow Ukclv to unfold 
the secrete We wok another village upon our strength and hiirJy 
hurled ourselves into the task amidst the hot bridework, drawing, 
pbnningt recording as we went with something almost approadirng 
desperation- As oists and improvisarion pursued eadi other across 
the scene,^ I remember thinking of Benvenuto Cellini and dw casdng 
of the Then suddenly the problem answered itself- 

I had paid a hurried visit to Karachi to my Minister about 
the forthoomiiig Statr^opening of the National Museum which a 
part of my staff had been busily preparing there. It was x a.m- 
Ln bright moonlight witen I returned to the little way^^de atition 
e^ht miles fiom Mohenjo-daro, to be met by AJoock in our jeep, 
'Well," I said, almost unthtnklngly, "how is the dvic granary ?^ He 
looked a criHe stanled, but by the aid of the eight miles we had 
argued ii backwards and forwards, and were of one mind- The 
higli podium on the accessihle fiank of rhe dtadej (away from the 
town), the grid of air-duers to dry the door of the great tmiher 
bam which had at one tiEnje crowned it, the loading-plaiibrm, the 
carefully planned approach ibr the wagons bringing in the tributaty 
com—every detail fell into place. Set prominently amidst the roy^al 
or munidpal buddings, this bad been the economic foeus of die 
cityj etjui^'alenc to the State Treastiry of later rimes, Tt^ster of the 
dty^a wealth and well-beingK A new^ chapter liad been iddtd to the 
story of the ancient metropolis- Our work there was doire, and we 
returned to its mcNdem successor. 

Karachi is one of the nodal points in trans-world traffic, and, as 
the capital of a new' and needy stale, was tbni (and maybe still is) 
the goal of higbdevcl agents and touts of all kiocb. Its soda! centre 
was the Palace Hotel, where oo any cvEuing one might observe a 
do3Kn nations in action- 1 call idJy to mind that one day there 1 
H 
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pos^d a ciistial acquaintance in conver^auon with a strikiilgly 
tiiiiobtjyatit diairnerj a woman manifcSiily of mature c^pcnence, 
bejewelled and arrayed in a superb jan, and w-as Lotroduced to her 
as Tiinctsa." Inquiry didted ibeinfortnariori dut she was "Turkish' 
(T suspected^ Egyptian)* that she had until ver>^ lately been a 
leading figure in the entoumge nf a certain maharaja, and that site 
was now crying to exchar^c die deserts of Pakistan for the mote 
fruitful fields of Bombay, Exit pemiits were not always, however, 
an easy eommodity, and I have come aizross a contemporaiy note of 
a convetsation on the luaiter with the lady in question. It occurred 
ihe following morning on the staircase of the liolcl, when, miuiing 
up die stairs and turning a oomfif sharply* I nearly collided with 
the "Pdneess/ She detained tite, 

'Ah, Monsieiir, help me! Tliai wricked passport man* he has takm 
away my passport and will not pve it bank id me unless I give 
HTW—how you ayf—my Vir-tue.* 

*Wdl, Princess, surely the qiidity of virtue is not strained?" 
^Comment, Monsieur?* 

*l said* what a karrt^k mani' 

*Ycs* vo^homhle. Mon Dicu ! And I want jo muck my passport. 
li ia terrible for a beautiful woman to travel about so alonep Every¬ 
one he want sornedung. How sk&fi 1 get my passport ?* 

"I am afraid, Princess* I have no altemaiive suggesriotu* 

"Oh, how you say —Damnation I' 

Two days bter the helpless LmiocHit had vanished suooeEsfiilly 
into the Bombay "pkne-.,», 

The famiii! opening of the National Museum of Pakistan in 
April 1^50 a succKeKfiil function* well reported in the Pakistan 
PiiKs. The Gov'emor-Gencial, fknked by his Cabinet* made an 
imposing array on the platform, and in the body of die hall an 
abundance of flowers and the Corps Diplomatique concealed die 
scarcity of exhibits. In point of fact, in odd comers there lurked a 
suffldendy interesting nucleus of material from the pre-Ary an Indus 
dries, from BuddliLst: Taxila, from Buddhist shrines in Bengal, from 
the iteiitres of modem Sindi oafomanship, now dying rapidly 
owing to tht flight of the essential Hindu middlemen. From the 
blackened ruins of Lahom, where flame and murder had penetrated 
into the old dty during the Fhrtition riots, I had rescued some fine 
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fragrEMiis of ancient ajnchitrccural wDo«karving and now had them 
wt up launtUy in the new' rnuMiim. For the rest, a draped fbg of 
P^ikistan and an immense painted map of the krge» Muslim state 
in the world reccndled the patriotic vtsitor to the apectacEe of so 
many raminders of prophets before the Prophet and of ihe Godless 
who had bow'ed to otlicf gods- In the evening sunlight we drank 
lo the fumre in glasses of sweet orangeade and [bought rhjt on the 
whole we had done rather welL 

And yet: a NadonaJ Mu^irt, universities or university colleges 
in Karachi, Lahore, Peshawar^ Dacca, muttitudes of jostling ckrks 
of varying degrees of incompetence, a swarming illiterate peasantry 
—what a disp^atc complex from which to mould a new politisil 
unit of immeyise sixe and strategic world importance I One can but 
wish its leadens a dear vmon and honest single-mindedriess; they 
have a loi^ and stony path tn froai of them. The foHowii:^ new^- 
paragraph, fiom the PaitJtaft Tumi of 8 February hints at 
the jungle which lies at their doorstep* 

THEY AlXOW PExKS HOT PISTOLS 
(By Our Spedal Reprsentative) 

"Are pens and pistols used by examinees of the Punjab 
Utiivetsiryi^’ 

An intex^dng sidedight k thrown on this in a droilar letter 
issued by tlte University of rhe Punjab io Heads of variouii 
educational insrirudons. It reads: Tt has breo decided that 
candidates found possessing fire-arms or anything capable of 
being used as a weapon of ofience in the examinadon lull shall 
be liable to punkhnient under “Unfair Means Regubiion.'’ * 

Inquiries made by me show that quite a number of 
examinees openly took help from the textbooks tn answering 
qucsdotis in the Uni^'crsiiy esamfnafioiis In 1948. When the 
invigibtors tried 10 stop them fiotB dorng so the examinees 
silenced them by showing loaded pistols. 

The cultural veneer was indeed too thin for the part-time tank 
which I had undertakert. In one’s presence, with a finite programnw 
and direct access to the B^linisterj advaoa: was reasonably possible^ 
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faut as ones 'plane left Karachi each year far London, progress 
ceased and 'ms replaced by sterile intrigue. In 1951 I infiiscsd the 
ftlinisier's invitaiion to retum yet agiin to this Sisyphean labour, 
and as I write these words in 1954 the Pakistan Departmiait of 
ArdiaeoJogy is numbered amongst the unburied dead. One can 
but hope. 


15 . Twenty Years Asleep 


Far me, I know nought; noilwng I deny, 

Admit, reject* conrcnm; rad what know^vcui. 

Except^ perhaps, tliai you were bom to die? 

And both may* afier all, turn out uatrue., 

An age may come* Font of Eton! ty . 

When nothing shall be eidiei: old or new^ 

Death, 50 edrd, is a thing whidl makes men weep: 

And yet a third of life b pas^d in sleep. 

Tjie reflection tliat wi? —most of us—spend over twenty yesifs of 
our miserahle little lives a-deep struck lue sharply as a cuHous and 
rather shockit^ piece of celestial Lmfnttvidence tong before Don 
Juan came into my youthful hands, and has never omed to depress 
me- Comhined mdi the necessity for learning iireguLir Creek 
verbs before breakfast, k esirly inflict^ upon cue ihe anti-sodal 
habit of leaping from my bed at unttmely hours, and k £s not 
entirely due to die acddents of two war^ that I am an autboriry on 
dawns- WTiUst adoring luxur}^ I abhor waste, and am ftrmLy of the 
view fhir most of us are unconadonahly wasteful in this natter of 
sleep. It must at the same time be added that I have been made 
aware of other opininns. 

In the background, then, of the sitnpfe story comprised by thra 
book has tfajoughout lurked a uenain anxiety to raatc the most 
active of waking hours. Of what profit to others or even to 
myself chat anxious precipitancy may iiave been is another matter, 
beyond my proper judgment- But from time to time wu all ill 
back, whatever our occtipation^ and ask ourselves the question. 

what I am doing wonh while? Wliithcr am I going? Is my 
joutney really necessan'’?*^ ^-lare often than not, we muITthc atiswer 
with comfortable sophistry, with cN'asion, sclf-^ttcry and &ale 
rationalirauon. As sekntists, for cample, wis imy justify our puny 
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erKleavours with the affinnadon that all sciendhc knowledge, all 
fidcntiiic discovery, is worth whiles and whatever we may be doing 
or tiave done as sdembts h ipsQ ficio jusdhed* Sdenoe is an end in 
itself- What fools we are! We fasddioiisly select our boots and 
neckties, but are content to live by opportmity. 

Yet not, I hppe^ entirely. Amidst a Bitr show of diis folly I have 
sought with a mcasine of obstinacy to work to a plan or jHEtem and 
to create the occasion for fiibilmcnt- In the fieJd-archaeology and 
digging to which 1 have de\'otcd tnuch of my tiirie, the period 
1914-54 has been one of viDicni transttion; so much so that the 
present gcnenidon, with its assumed techniques, its duorme^ 
niirogen and rddiocarbon tests and others in prospect, can only by 
a dehbejaCK: act of the imagination re-craate the conditions of 
1913-14* The crude sections, if any^ upon which were based the 
pioneer eiccavadons of Corbridge in 190ft or Hengisthury Head in 
1911—enterprises wrEth many virtues but strangely obliquJious to 
die adniev'emeni of Pitt Rivens twenty years before—constituted 
almost the only material training available to my genemtion. Bui 
in sdeucc, not least in archaeology, a generation h no more than 
hftecn years- Between i^aa and 1930 those who liad been scdiool- 
boys in [9i4-]g were already knocking impatiently at the door. 
Forerunners of the brilliant: group which is now (1954) in its 
prime—Ian Richmond, Christopher Hawkes, Nowdl Myms, 
Grahame Clark and others—were demanding instruction £mm 
those wbo, wiili the five-year wiir-gap behind them, wem iliem- 
Selves still in liaia pupilhrL Looking back over thirry year^ I am 
Jess surprised at the many inadequacies of the situadoo than at the 
considerable body ofuse^l work which was ne^'ertbElcss produced- 

Above all, within the limited horizous of my chosen provinci! 
1 was doqsly cOTLsdcnn at this time of the responsibility which a 
deadly war had bequeathed to me. I do not wan t (o over-emphasizc 
my solirariness in tliose early 'twenties, but it was instant 10 my 
thoughts at the time and a recurrent stimulus to uction- O- Gp 
C rawibid had a few years* start of me, and just before the 1914 war 
had b^im to set the stage for that geographical interpreiation of 
prehistory' that Cyril Fojt, abo slightly my senior, was to establish 
on a classic footlr^ in his srudks of the Cambridge region and 
beyond- Crawford* too, was openmg up new worlds diioi^ the 
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' medium of air'^phocography. Bushe-Fox mdeed bl 1^2^ renimcd 
£0 ijccavatioii at Richbprough^ but 1 W 3 s still csscrtid^ty aJont To 
Crawford and Fox excavation was a intnor mcidcntal^ and Bushc- 
For tiimself, for all his astuteness in the field, never fiilly developed 
tlie academic side of his work^ tor some ycat^ until the new 
genemtion was teady to take over* I held the B^d, always with an 
appredatioa of die hard fact that my posidoTi was the ouicotne of 
circumstance, not meriL 

And then, alongside this missionarj' aspect of my work, which 
found exprcssioii eventually in the creation of the Institute of 
Ardiaeology in London, ihm wm tw*o other JEictois- First, it was 
rny conviction at the outset that our work should be broadly Based 
in public opinion. That may sound a suange and unneex^ssary 
aiubidon in an age whcti the Press and the are clamouring 

for arcbaeolo^cal newSi But it is nccesaar^i' to remember that that 
damoiir is a rdativisly recent phenornetion, due in part fJ like to 
think) to the very effort of which I am speafcir^. With archaeology 
in his mindf Pitt Rivera could wttte at the end of the Last century 
that *i;f ever a dme should come when our illustrHfied newspapeni 
take to recording inierestmg and sensible things, a new era will 
have arrived in the usefulness of these joumab. - -, Let us hope for 
evolucion in thi^ as in all other things/ Looking backwards firom 
1954 It is legitijnsite to say that evolution has not been idle in this 
numer. But it bas not been unprompted- 

Secondly, tt was etpiaJly my canviedDn that research should 
proceed, not fortuitously^ but on a ri^dly selective scale of values- 
Those vtihies necessarily diange from age to age and mind to miod j 
the prime pobit at issue b nor their tndividuiJ diaiacter bur the 
neofisity for thd.r prescooe. Put simply, 1 would say 10 the young 
archaeologist, Navt a And, having a plan, see that the plan is 
worth while, b likely to stdd sigruheandy to our knowledge of the 
human mind and human achiev^craenr. Let out work be creative to 
the maximuni exieni of which, in a reasonably iLrnited space^ it is 
t^pahle. My experience is that for too large a proportion of our 
effort ts expended with inade<juflie planning; and econormc duress 
b by no means solely to blame* Planning on any liberal scak 
implies a cc^ntest with provideEtoe and reflects therefore a certain 
<u»n=^ of adv-enture. And how astonishiitgly rare that sense of 
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^vefiturc ts—how nearly iimvcrrsd tbe compb^enE pliibsppliy^f " 
^Easy live and quif:: dkl‘ 

As I write thn^ words^ I recall hcTA'm 1945 
lead 3 ™all 'cultyral mMofi* froni the Government of Tndia to 
die Goveraineni of Inm, and how for the first SBge of the journey 
through the border country we w ere saddled w^ilh a British military 
escort under the coinmand of a peculiarly solemn corporaL Early 
in the evening, as we etnei^ed frofu the hilb on to the grtsit desej^ 
we found that one of the duee escori trucks liad dropped back in 
the dust with a mechanical defect, and it soon became dear tlaat 
ptogresa for file day was at an end. Under a fine starlit sky of vast 
expanse, h(side one of the lonely towers built in die eigJiieenth 
century by Nadir Shah on hb way to purloin the Peacock Throne 
of Delhi, we lay upon the cool surface of the desert and smoked 
and tatked- The conversation went as follows. 

'Well, Corporal, how long have you been out here?" 

"Near two years. Sir." 

"^Seen mudi of the country?" 

^Oh yes. Sir, up and down and round about -1 seen most of it* 

^Whac fan. You must ha>'e had a grand dme-^ 

'No, Sir." 

"What?* 

■"No, Sir* I "ates k* 

*You^d rattier be elsewhere?* 

*Yes. Td rather be doin* me proper job^ I’d a good job before 
they put me in the army/ 

"Oh, what w-as that ?" 

"1 was a faneral specialist and embaJtner in Tooting^ A nice little 
business/ 

Mentally at least he handed me his business card, and the con- 
\'ersarion laiigujshed- Of life he demanded only death, and that 
vicariously* tie was an honest rt^alist, and [ can only hope duit he 
flourishes onoe more upon the mortality of Tooting, 

Not for my corporal wTit the adventures of inqutay'. He had 
found his balance, and questioned nought save die upsetiing of it* 
He will, on tbe w^bole, h^e enjoyed his twtnt)' years asleepi exempt 
from die malaise that is the penalty' of tliose who—like all good 
arHiaeologists^—must live and plan adventurously for the fiirure* 
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